CAPTURING THE COLORADO OAKLAND’S AWAKENING 


FRANGISCO, 
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res on the’market at this time many cocoas and choco- 

lates which have been treated with adulterants, 
es more or less injurious to health, for the purpose of 
cheapening the cost and giving a fictitious appearance of richness 
and strength. ‘The safest course for consumers, therefore, is to 
buy goods bearing the name and trade-mark of a well-known and 
reputable manufacturer, and to make sure by a careful examina- 
tion that they are getting what they order. 











UR Cocoa and Choco- 


late preparations are 


ABSOLUTELY 


free from coloring matter, chemical 
solvents, or adulterants of any kind, 
and are therefore in full conformity 
to the requirements of all National 


and State Pure Food Laws. 





Recisterep U. S. Pat. OFFICE 














48 Highest Awards in Europe and America 48 


A Handsomely Illustrated Recipe Book Sent Free 





WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
¢ All rights secured.”” 
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There is a strong reason why so many people are 
making this mild, beautiful spot their home,—the 
pleasures of the mountains are readily acessible the 
year round to the attractions of a wondrous beach. 


Write the Board of Trade for Booklet “A” 


OAKLAND 


Has long been recognized as one of the most beautiful residence cities on the Pacific 
Coast. Its close proximity to San Francisco has made it possible for business men to 
reside there and do business anywhere along the Bay. 

It has some of the most beautiful homes in the State of California and is recog- 
nized as the most sociable and home-like place that can be found to live in. 

Everything is in a prosperous condition and thoroughly organized so that it has all 
the advantages of a lively business city, as well as a delightful residence place, and 
those who would rather live a little ways from the rush naturally arising from the re- 
construction of San Francisco, will find it worth their while to look to Oakland for a 
comfortable place to live. 


The Hotels Athens and Crellin 


Under the management of Fred’A. Jordan and John B. Jordan, are its principal hotels 
and are nicely located for business and traveling people in general. They are modern 
and well equipped for the present conditions. 

They are making a reasonable rate, running from $2.50 to $5.00 per day on the 
American Plan and everything is being done to take care of the public in the most 
satisfactory manner possible. 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889 
Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital $17,000,000.00 
Paid in . . . .  93,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative 
Bank in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Dr. Washington Dodge, President 
Wm. Corbin, Sec’y and General Manager 






























[SAN DIEGO, Southern California’s Most Attractive HOME CITY | 
Is forging rapidly ahead. No better place for investment anywhere. To those who respond immediately we offer 
high level lots, with view, for $90 and up, payable in monthly installments of only $5. An absolutely safe invest- 
ment, and handsome profits assured to those who buy now. _ Illustrated booklet. 


RALSTON REALTY CO., San Diego, California 
THE FAM O YZ 

T MNES 
sanlyls 








a 4 












"S san) OSE Hosay 
A City‘ of 40,000 





yi ae SES 50 Miles ‘South from 
——— San Francisco 


TOURISTS: All tickets grant stop-over pnvilege at San THE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN 


Jose. It’s worth your time to see our attractions. THE STATE. 
BEAUTIFUL: Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San DO IT NOW: We will make room for 5,000 ee 
Jose is in the very heart of it. families with sufficient means (a few thousand dollars) 
to secure small orchard farms—raise poultry as well— 
BLOSSOM FESTIVAL: Usually occurs early in March they thrive here. The boys and girls can make money 
when millions of fruit trees are in bloom. Go up to in the summer picking fruit or inn | in the canneries 
Lick Observatory and overlook the entire panorama. if cata don’t need them at home. 





For Information and Booklet send 2c stamp to C hamber of C ce 
J. T. BROOKS, Secretary SAN {Oe CALIFORNIA 
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“SAN DIEGO, THE IDEAL HOME CITY” 





— : 


Sweetwater Dam, one of the numerous reservotrs of San Diego County 
BECKONS HOMESEEKERS 
AND INVESTORS WITH THE 
HAND OF DESTINY TO THE 
MOST CHARMING 
AND PROSPEROUS 
SECTION OF 


After seven years of preparation, San Diego has arrived at a period of intense 
activity. For the last five years commercial interests have been actively preparing for 
strenuous advancement. Present conditions assure rapid growth in commercial enter- 
prises, population and real estate values. 

San Diego is four hours from Los Angeles on the Santa Fé Railway. 

Steamer connections with Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

A transcontinental railway is building from Yuma to San Diego. 

The projected electric railway from Los Angeles is assured. 

The population of San Diego now is 35,000. 

Water system sufficient for one-half million population. 

The first and only adequate harbor between Panama and San Francisco. 

The supply of houses does not equal the demand. 

Plenty of fertile farm and fruit lands adjacent. 

Manufacturers, investors and homeseekers are invited to San Diego and every 
advantage is offered. 

Buy your railroad tickets to San Diego via Los Angeles or San Francisco—cost 
no more. 

For descriptive booklets, complete data and specific information, address 


JOHN S. MILLS, SECRETARY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, San Diego, California 
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We Pay Your Fare 


to San Diego 
Read our “ai” on next page of this number 
Dealers in select homesites. 
HOMELAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Homeland Building, 939 Sixth St. SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


$200,000.00  Fet the protection of policy holders deposited 
Joba F. Forward, | Steams & Sweet, | A; P; Johmion, Je. 
UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 


and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAPITAL $600,000.00 





Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt service. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 841 Fifth 


South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Gocd soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





—_ visiting San , don’t fail to make the 
-» Tia ae lexico, for souvenirs and 
exican trinkets, via the 


SAN a ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


When in San Diego visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 





Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 
Sefton Block 





Aetna Securities Company 
OF SAN DIEGO 
1130 Sth Street 


ARTHUR SMALL, FRANK TURNBU 
President. cll 


” Free meeretare, descriptive of San Diego and vicinity, mailed 





THOMAS A. RIFE, 


BARBEE S. HOOK, 
President. Sec. and Treas. 


Columbian Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Office: San Diego Office: 
525-527 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 228-234 Granger Block. 





Marston's 


San Diego’s Famous Store 








San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Birds of all ages on exhibition om. Factory in connection 
—— made that can be made from ostrich feathers. . 
of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The Home Telephone &Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 
Efficient service and courteous treatment 


L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S, A. Reed, Sec’y; 
G Ga 8 W Woodbridge, Trea. and } Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 











Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Commgeppsinnd nurses, home comforts and modem conven- 
jences. Ideal location, , perfect climate. 9 ae by the Sisters of 
er 
<s SAN DIEGO, 


Descriptive matter free. CALIFORNIA 





The Direct Way East 


Is over the Sunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 


901 Firta Srreet San DircGo 





For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor city, and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in rea’ estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


1318 -1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


F, “the California’s best climate at the largest all-year seaside resort hotel in 


the world. All outside rooms. 


Guests will appreciate the new and im- 


portant changes. Every thodern convenience provided, including long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of any hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
winter fishing, quail and duck shooting as well as trap shooting. Improved golf 
course and unexcelled cement tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile 
race track, largest and best stabling accommodations for polo ponies in the West. 
Archery and golf instructors in attendance. For further information address, 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 











We Pay Your Fare 
To California 


If you buy from us. California homes 
on small monthly payments, from $5 
up, without interest or taxes. Beauti- 
ful residence sites, flower-embowered 
homes, orchard tracts, in an earthly 
paradise, where there is no frost, snow, 
excessive heat, cyclones, lightning or 
tempests. Every day a June day at 
San Diego, the first American port 
north of the Panama Canal, and the 
metropolis of the great South-west. 
This is your opportunity—seize it. 


WRITE TO-DAY. INVESTIGATE US. 


HOMELAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
San Diego, California 





















Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 


They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 














Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 

THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 

For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 50cts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 


Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC —s GARTER Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA BOSTON, MASS. 
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COME TO 


Byron Hot Springs 


and be cured of any form of 


Rheumatism or Stomach Trouble 


by the most remarkable peat baths and mineral springs in 
the world, while enjoying in-door and out-door sports at all 
seasons of the year, and being served with every modern 
eg at California’s most comfortable Mission Hotel. 
Vrite to Southern Pacific Information Bureau, James 
Flood Building, San Francisco; or 
PECK-JUDAH Information Bureau, 222 South Spring 











. — irene Los Angeles; Market and Fourth Streets, San Fran- 
THE HOTEL AT BYRON cisco; or Manager Byron Hot Springs Hotel, California. 











HART BROS 


ei THE NATICK HOUSE 


PROPRIETORS 


ahBl i, BRos 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


'NTHE HEART OF 
¥ ’ 05 Anceté®! 7 a 
443 SOUTH MAIN STREET FIRST AND MAIN STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA y LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


European Plan American Plan 


75¢ to $2.00 FREE BUS $1.25 to $2.50 


MEETS 


American Plan ALL {European Plan 
$1.50 to $3.00 TRAINS 50c to $2.00 


E. H. HESS, Manacer WM. A. KAMPS, MANAGER 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 























WINDOW SHADES 

Sheetings and Mouldings B Y M A I ¥ 
From the largest stock of American and foreign makes. The prices are far 
and away below those quoted by any merchant in any town or city in the 


United States. WE PAY FREIGHT. Send for samples and quotations. 


THE PEERAGE COMPANY 


801 and 803 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco. 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO GEO. P. 
SNELL, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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ZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colquhoun President. J.G.HopKins 2dVicePresident - ESchumann, Superintendent. © 
_AlexVeiteh.IstVicePresident. AT Thomson,Sec'yand’Tres. . GeneralOffices Clifton Arizona: 
A a 2 > I j * : ‘ . ee 





REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


; oe ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 
connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 

at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Pasc 
and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
DEALERS IN 


PUGET SOUND PINE and HUMBOLDT REDWOOD 
Lath, Shingles and Shakes for House Construction 
and Timbers for Bridge and Ship-building Purposes 


MAIN OFFICE & YARD 
FIRST & CLAY STS. 
OAKLAND 


TELEPHONE OAKLAND 176 


C.H. OLINGER 


BRANCH YARD 
EAST 121rn ST. & 177n AVE. 
EAST OAKLAND 


MANAGER 
TELEPHONE EAST 22 
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EL CENTR 


Southern California 


The wonderful town in the heart of the Imperial 
Valley. Work on first building begun November 
24,1905. During first year, $350,000.00 expended 
in buildings and improvements. 


Is surrounded by many thousands of 
acres of the earliest and best fruit land 
in the United States. Is in the center of 
the best farming and dairying section 


of the great Imperial Valley. El Centro cantaloupe growers scored 
a great success in 1906, and will make a greater in 1907. 





THE TOWN OF EL, CENTRO NOW HAS 


The ice manufacturing plant that supplies ice to the entire Imperial Valley. ‘The largest and 
strongest bank; the largest and best hotel; and the only opera house in the Imperial Valley. 


Electric lights and power, water works and cement sidewalks. 


modern improvements. Special excursions from Los Angeles every Tuesday. The Imperial Valley 


Solidly built brick blocks with all 


Press, the principal newspaper in the valley. 


EL CENTRO 


OFFERS 


the best location in Southern California for a sanitary laundry. 
for business men and members of the professions. 
healthy climate, certain crops, and prosperous homes to thousands of homeseekers and farmers 
to settle in the town and surrounding country. 


Also, a number of opportunities 
The greatest of inducements in rich soil, 





Full information regarding Ex. Centro and the country around it furnished free. Write for it. Do it now. Address 


El Centro Chamber of Commerce, El Centro, San Diego Co., California 
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SEE YOUR TICKETS 
CALIFORNIANS READ THIS WAY 





EL PASO, SAN ANTONIO, HOUSTON, NEW ORLEANS, 


THROUGH MOBILE, ATLANTA, LYNCHBURG 
THE OLD SOUTH To 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, ETC. 








PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, San Francisco. 


























* ® 3» 
THE APRIL SUNSET WILL BEA 
GREAT 





“One-Year After” 


Number—208 Pages of Pictures and Story 
TELLING OF 


SAN FRANCISCO’S YEAR OF 
PLUCKY PROGRESS 


Twenty Merchants will Tell how Business is Humming— 
Figures will Convince Investors—Just the 
Out March 20th Magazine to Send Broadcast Out March 20th 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. 
Out-door Sports: ge Hunting, Boating, Fishing, 
Snow-shoeing, Camping. Ss may enter at an ofS 
For a. address the ge Po WILLI W. 


PRICE, 
Auta, Pracer County, CALIFORNIA 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


Military — Number limited — Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed: 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college 


men. 
WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
rvington, California 





“ BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Telephone Mason 1686. 


1601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


Number limited. 





BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


BERKELEY, - CALIFORNIA 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for train- 
ing boys in a oacw hed course for college.”’ Report 
Inspector-General U. S. 


Term Becan JANuaARY 7, 1907 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Heap Master 





HEALD’S ., Francisco, California 
akland, alifornia 

ASSOCIATED aon ea --- pee 
LLE resno, - - - California 

co GES Santa Cruz, - California 


25,000 GRADUATES IN GOOD PAYING POSITIONS 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered 
in music, art and elocution. Fortieth year. Write 
for oe to Mrs. C. T. Miuus, Pres., Mills College 
P. O., California. 





MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Pale Alte, California 


Boarding and day school. Intermediate and primary 
departments. Certificate admits to Stanford, Vassar and 
Wellesley. Number limited. Re-opened August 20, 1906. 





HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
NON-MILITARY, NON-SECTARIAN. Limited enrol- 


ment, home comforts, superior instruction. Fits for any 
college. Incomparably the most beautiful surroundings. 
Perfect sanitation. Illustrated catalogue. 
W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., B. Ped., Principal 
MENLO Park, CALIFORNIA. 





be he train him in 
Commercial 


SEND THAT BOY TO US Se%=i20 


him a Course in Business Management - will MA 
THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN OF HIM. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. H.E.COX, Pres. 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Reverend and Mrs. Edward Bentley Church. 
Accredited by the universities. Twenty-eighth year. 
Special advantages in music, art, and elocution. Easter 
Term opened Monday, January 7, 1907, 9 a. M. 

Miss Pinkham and Miss MacLennan, Principals 
2126 California street, San Francisco, California 





MANZANITA HALL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


In the Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive 
to work. Life of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal ouory 
system. Three buildings with modern equipment. 
pares for Eastern Universities as well as aa” A 
growing school for growing boys. Catalogue on request. 
14th year opened August 20, 1906. 


J. LEROY DIXON, Principal 





MISS HAMLIN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


for girls. Formerly at 1849 Jackson street, is now at 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. 
Address MISS S. D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific avenue San Francisco 
















IF WE TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You con earn $20 to 850 
fx... eek, and upwards. 
All branches of drawing success- 

fully tought > by goereepondence. PRAC- 
TICAL and instruction. Suc- 
cessful students everywhere. Large 1907 
catalog ieee. Write. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
24-46 FINE ARTS BLOG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

















THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE 
OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 


Under patronage of the Columbia, Alcazar and Central 
theaters, San Francisco, and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oak- 
land. Frequent midweek matinees in Oakland. Students 
used in these theaters during course, which is from ten 
months to a year. By theatrical managers this is acknowl- 
edged the best school west of New York. Send for Pros- 
pectus. 


JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
925 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco, California 
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AND EARN $15 TO $30 
PER WEEK 


LEARN NURSIN 


Our Thorough, Practical 


Lecture Course by Mail 


enables you to become a recognized Graduate 
Nurse. _ No other field offers such great pos- 
sibilities for women Helen Webster, Spooner, 
Wis., our graduate, earned $800 on first case 
we gave her. We secured a position for an- 
—— one tid le at $75 LE pele month. Our 


Faculty and of the highest 
standard. r Dipl jomas are recognized 
every where. 


White to-day for our i illustrated catalog. 
It contains large list of our graduates whose 
average earnings have been increased from 
$7 per week to $23 per week. 


laedlenn cali School for Nurses, 837 Crilly Bldg., Chicage, Ill. 


Only School of its kind in America. 


*HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


* ) Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually than 
_ your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
KEY T0 income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
SUCCESS WH business details, studies, conversation; develops will, 

public speaking, ‘personalit . Send for Free Booklet. 
Dickson Memory School, 708 Kimball Hall, 


STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Occupies_two large buildings. Largest school in the 
interior. Board and room, $13 per month. Business, 






FR Fee site, 





Chicago 





Shorthand, Typewriting, Preparatory, Academic and 
Telegraphy. Write for literature and specimens of 
Penmanship. 





POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California. The 
Great Business Training School of the West. Located in 
the education center of California. Ideal climate, home- 
like influences. Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing 
machines in college of shorthand. Finest banking and 
office practice in the United States. Civil, electrical and 
mining engineering, etc. Laboratories, field practice and all 
business and engineering branches. Come to Oakland and 
attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


818 GROVE ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 
1895. Preeminently the largest and best equipped 
school on the Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages 
of Eastern and European conservatories for a thorough 
musical education. 





Prospectus upon application. 








Three modern buildings. 
literary-musical. 


For Particulars Address: 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEG 


Co-educational. " ! 
The Academy prepares students for Occidental or any college or university. 
Presbyterian control Climate favors out-of-door exercise at all seasons. 


JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL. D., President. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Four courses; classical, scientific, literary, 








SUCCESS— 


a better position and more pay. 


advantage of our western situation. 


interested. 





STUDY AT HOME 


Here’s the key. Utilize your spare time. Prepare for 
Whatever your ambition, 
Lesson papers and instruction 
from two to three days—an 
Write for catalogue 
and further information on any subject in which you are 


we can help you attain it. 
sheets forwarded within 


MODERN SCHOOL Bd BUSINESS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
n_Jose, California 











Wants Good 
Solicitors 


LIBERAL - 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Subscription 


COMMISSIONS 
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TUSCAN SPRINGS 


T= GOLDEN STATE is noted for its number and variety of mineral springs and their 


valuable mineral qualities, but none perhaps, are so justly famous as the Tuscan Mineral 
Springs, of Northern California, situated near the thriving town of Red Bluff, Tehama 
County. 

Bubbling up from unknown depths, where Nature is busily engaged in compounding and 
mixing the minerals which are a cure for scores of chronic diseases not amenable to other forms 
of treatment, are more than fifty springs, all within a surface area of less than one square mile, 
yet no two are alike. 

The curative power of these waters in chronic cases of rheumatism, stomach, liver and 
kidney troubles and all diseases of the blood is beyond question, as can be testified to by thou- 
sands of sufferers from all over the United States, who have obtained relief from their use. 

A $60,000.00 tavern, three stories high with wide veranda and containing all of the acces- 
sories of the modern hotel building, offers to the visitor rest and comfort at all seasons of 
the year. 

“An additional attraction is the new three-story bathhouse just completed at a cost of 
325,000.00. The building is of concrete and cement and is provided with hot steam rooms, hot 
and cold mineral tub baths, hot and cold mineral and fresh water shower baths, Turkish baths, 
mud baths and a hot plunge. Adjoining is an open air plunge bath, 36 x 64 feet in size with an 
extreme depth of 12 feet of water. 

Natural gas from one of the springs serves to light and heat both the bathhouse and hotel 
and is also used in evaporating the water from certain springs in the manufacture of salts 
which have been found valuable in the treatment of catarrh and diseases of the stomach. 

These are but a few of the wonders of Tuscan Springs to be found by the invalid in search 
of health or the student in search of knowledge. 

Information in detail may be had by sending for booklets and other printed matter, all of 
which is free. 

Send 50 cents for Tuscan Spring Catarrh Salts or Stomach Salts or Kidney Salts. 


Address: E. B. WALBRIDGE, Tuscan Springs, California 























Mt. Tamalpais, California 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, on the Mill Val- 
ley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic 
Railway, ““The Crookedest Rail- 
road inthe World.” Only two 
hours from San Francisco, in- 
cluding a sail across the Golden 
Gate, along the water front, by 
the harbor fortifications and a 
never-to-be-forgotten ride over 
the grandest mountain railway 
on earth. 





Information and Ticket Offices 
650 Market Street Sausalito Ferry 
(Chronicle Building) (foot of Market St.) 
San Francisco, California 
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CAPTURING THE COLORADO 


HOW THE BIGGEST ENGINEERING BATTLE OF 


MODERN 


TIMES HAS BEEN FOUGHT IN THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST TO SAVE THE 
IMPERIAL EMPIRE 


By A. J 


Author of “The Western Valley of the Nile,” “Cx 


untry Life 


. WELLs 


“The Land of Opportunity,” 


in California,” 


“California's Netledaads, etc. 


OW it came to run away 
times, and why it was necessary to 
capture it, is an essential part of 

the story. We of the Southwest have 
come perilously near seeing stupendous 
physical changes wrought by the river 
running wild—changes that would per- 
petuate the Colorado Desert, and undo in 
another half-year the work of a thousand 
centuries. 

The problem and the peril are not diffi- 
cult to understand. A great river running 
slowly on a ridge of its own creating; 
running in a broad and tortuous channel, 
choked with islands of mud and bars of 
sediment; running with a fall of only one 


three 


foot to the mile, while to the north and 
west lay a vast depression below sea level, 
and inviting the sluggish river to a swifter 
flow ; between this sunken area and the un- 
certain course of the river a great Garden 
of Eden, in promise and potency, needing 
only to be watered and kept; then a canal 
tapping the river, a flood gathering at the 
far away sources, a breach in the unpro- 
tected bank, and the whole volume of the 
river, forsaking its ancient and outgrown 
bed and rushing into that pit in the 
desert, sweeping in its course through 
miles of fertile farms, and cutting cafions 
where canals had been—this is an outline 
of the situation and a hint of the peril. 
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THE COLORADO AT YUMA FORT YUMA AND TYPICAL LIGHT-DRAFT STEAMERS 


The Colorado is a delta river. It car- 
ries whole farms and colonies of farms in 
suspension in its current. It belongs to 
that sisterhood of rivers of which Tenny- 
son sang: onian streams that “sow 
the dust of continents to be.” This one 
made what we called the Colorado Desert 
until we found out how rich it was, and 
renamed it the “Imperial Valley.” It 
was once an arm of the sea—a part of 
the Gulf of California—and the Colo- 
rado, cutting a channel for itself in the 
mountain plateau and making the might- 
iest cafion in the world, poured all that 
evoded rock and earth into this cafion 
of the sea and filled it up, obliterating 





it for seventy-five miles, but leaving far 
up a shining spot in the gray plains to 
mark the disappearing head of the Gulf. 

Fed by cloud-bursts in the mountains 
and periodic overflows of the river the 
Salton Sea was yet destined to pass away 
by the same process which made _ the 
great plains below it. A year ago, swol- 
len by the rush of the whole volume of 
the river, its area was two hundred and 
forty-seven square miles, its surface two 
hundred and fifty-three fee below the 
level of the sea, and its depth thirty-four 
feet—a shallow and acrid lake. Its bed, 
two hundred and eighty-seven feet below 
the sea, does not hint at the depth it once 


THE RUNAWAY RIVEK IN FULL FLOOD NEAR BRAWLEY, SHOWING THE DEEP CUT 
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MAP OF THE FLOODED DISTRICT, SHOWING HOW THE RIVER JUMPED FROM CALIFORNIA INTO MEXICO AND BACK 
AGAIN; ALSO THE VAST IMPERIAL VALLEY CONTAINING OVER 400,000 ACRES OF WONDROUSLY RICH SOIL, 


THREATENED WITH DESTRUCTION 


had. Borings near Imperial reached a 
depth of seven hundred and twelve feet 
without finding bed rock, and this may 
help to suggest how great the chasm was 
when the Colorado began to drop into it 
the burden of red silt which it carried. 

A great erosive stream, like this Red 
River of the Southwest, is an immense 
soil-carrier and creator, and here on a 
more gigantic scale than almost anywhere 
else in the world one may see Nature’s 
method of making farms. For unreck- 
oned centuries the Colorado has been 
preparing the Yuma Valley, the Im- 
perial Valley and the plains of Mexico, 


for human habitation. But when we 
meddled with the slow process, and took 
possession of the unfinished area which 
the river was smoothing and leveling up, 
we found it dangerous business. Delta 
streams drop their heavier clays all the 
way downward. They silt up their own 
bed, reduce the rate of their flow, and 
steadily get above the level of the valleys 
about them. They form islands and bars 
in the lower reaches, spread out like a 
fan and distribute soil over wide areas. 
Heavily charged with sediment the Colo- 
rado had come to run on a low ridge, and 
for two reasons was inclined to spill over 
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WHERE THE RECKLESS, RUNAWAY RIVER ENGULFED THREE ACRES, MAKING A CHASM TWO 
HUNDRED FEET DEEP 


to the west. There are low hills or mesas 
on the east, and Salton Sink on the west. 
Breaking over in floods repeatedly, many 
channels were formed in the lower 
ground, and when it was proposed to run 
canals through the rich acreage of the 





Imperial Valley, one of these  flood- 
channels of the river became part of the 
main canal. 

John C. Fremont, seeing the Salton 
Sink in the days of his path-finding, 
proposed to improve the climate of the 


HOW THE RACING RIVER IS BEING CURBED—-SECTION OF THE COMPLETED LEVEE OF LAGUNA DAM 
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desert by cutting the bank of the river 
and letting it flow into the arid basin. 
But a better scheme waited. With the 
coming of the irrigation age it was pro- 
posed to reclaim this unkempt Eden by 
watering it. The idea was bold and 
startling, but sane and practicable. Its 
success meant the poetry of the Old 
Testament become fact. Homes for the 
many, fortunes for a few, and the desert 
literally blossoming like the rose at the 
touch of water. But the scheme came 
nigh to undoing all the work of centuries. 
It grew out of a combination of cirecum- 
stances, a little foolishness of men, a 
little irregularity of Nature. There was 
an open and unprotected cut in the river 
bank, and three years of low water. ‘The 
ditch-head filled with silt; another was 
cut and silted up. Then a third was cut 
on Mexican territory in October, 1904, 
but this did not fill up. Presently the 
farms were getting water, but so also 
was Salton Sea. The river, leaning 
heavily on its western bank, crept into 
the unprotected cut, began its old trick 
of erosion, and scouring out the narroaw 
channel softly and without noise, waited 
for reénforcements. ‘They came. The 
rainfall of 1904-05 was heavy. 

Like the Nile, which it resembles in 
many ways, the Colorado has its flood 
periods. They are known and fairly 
regular. The Gila, on the other hand, is 
quick *.mpered, uncertain and incon- 
stant. Wh ~ the Colorado is low the 
Gila may be in flood. Its flashy rise 
makes it a fundamental factor in the 
engineer’s study of the larger stream into 
which it flows. The rainfall in the vast 
watershed for 1905-06 was heavier than 
that of the preceding year, and when 
the flood had passed, the Southwest was 
prepared to see great changes in her 
physical geography. The floods of 1904- 
05 had cut down the level of the canal 
and of the Alamo River, so-called, intc 
which the canal led. This channel of the 
floods, being ready made, was utilized in 
the laying out of a canal system; and 
the growing waters soon destroyed the 
salt works at Salton and threatened the 
track of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Later, parts of this track were moved 
three times, and after futile efforts to 
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control the stream, the railroad company 
was compelled to come to the assistance 
of the canal company. 
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A DYNAMITE-MADE GEYSER IN THE 
DEEPENING THE BED ON 


IMPERIAL CANAL— 
IN-TAKE 
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A great dam of piles and brush mattresses, six hundred feet long 
by one hundred feet wide, was constructed, but when almost com- 
pleted, a flood rushed down from the Gila, and on November 29, 
1905, the work of months was swept away. When this flood had 
passed the whole volume of the Colorado was pouring into Imperial 
Valley, and reaching Salton Sea. The river had turned its back upon 
the Gulf, and wedded again the old abandoned basin in the desert, 
more than seventy-five miles from where it left its channel of 
yesterday. A little water found its way by another old flood 
channel, the Paredones River, thence into Volcano Lake 
and into Hardy’s Colorado, so reaching the Gulf, but the 
old bed of the Colorado was dry save for pools in low 
places, and was piled high with drift and silt. In 
February, 1906, came a second but lesser flood, 
followed by the regular June rise, which pro- 
longed itself through much of the summer. 
The combined forces worked on, building 

a wonderful headgate of concrete 
and steel, and below, where the break 
occurred, a wooden gate was con- 
structed of special design to control 
the flow when the flood should sub- 
side. The foundation of a great 
dam was laid with brush mat- 
tresses, piles were driven and rock 
dumped. It was a time of 
great anxiety. Everything 
seemed to depend upon the 
success of this gate. Built to 
carry about twice the ex- 
pected flow of the river, it 
was forced to carry 
three times the ex- 
pected volume, and it 
failed, rose on 
the flood, 


broke in two, 






































WHERE THE NEW RIVER FORCED A CANYON AMONG IMPERIAL VALLEY FARMS 
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CORY'S CAMP, THE SETTLEMENT ON THE SAND NEAR THE 
HEADQUARTERS 


THEIR 


and floated down the torrent. It was a 
staggering blow, and the news flew over 
the valley like the tidings of a great 
disaster. The river had won, the first 
battle was lost, and the wide-spread con- 
viction was that such a volume of water, 
with such a current with no rock bottom 
or side anchorage, could not be arrested 
by any skill or power of men and money. 
It was in sheer desperation that the next 
step was taken. H. T. Cory had been 
made chief engineer and general manager 
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BREAK WHERE THE FIGHTING ENGINEERS HAVE MADE 


and now President Epes Randolph came 
on the ground and gave his personal force 
to the work, and soon trestles were built 
and men were dumping rock in three 
parallel lines. The full power of two 
divisions of the Southern Pacific, with all 
available equipment and right of way 
over all except passenger trains, was 
drawn upon to build a dam of rock and 
gravel in the shortest possible time. Con- 
tracts were also made with the Santa Fé, 
and the Salt Lake roads to deliver a 
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ITEAD OF FIRST DIVERTING DAM OF THE 


CALIFORNIA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
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PANORAMA PICTURE OF PART OF THE BATTLE GROUND SHOWING THE RIVER INUPANC! 


certain number of carloads daily, and 
presently a dozen miles of rails were laid, 
switches and spurs put in, one thousand 
feet of bridges built, fourteen steam 
shovels were at work, and eight trains 
were going and coming day and night. 
Steel side-dump cars, to the number of 
one hundred and fifty, and two hundred 
and fifty flat cars were rushing from east 
and west,—from near Colton, from Pata- 
gonia, west of Nogales, from Tacna, forty 
miles east of Yuma, and from Mammoth, 
forty miles west of Yuma, from Ogilby 
and Declez and Casa Blanca and Bly—a 
vast, hurrying procession of rock and 
gravel, two hundred and eighty carloads 
per day, often, for long periods, a carload 
being dumped every five minutes. It was 
desperate work, exciting, exhausting, but 
rapidity was the essence of the problem. 
Rocks too large to handle without der- 
ricks were blasted as they lay on the cars, 
and rocks weighing five tons, tumbled 
into the current were rolled over and 
over often for sixty feet. But the 
chasm had to be filled. Everybody said 
it could not be done, but it just had to be 
done. The effort was to stem a fierce 


current on a mud bottom; to close not a 
crevasse, but the whole current of a great 
river, by the simple act of dumping rock, 
and like the king’s business this required 
haste. It was not all blind work—mere 
brute force pitted against the river. 
There was science—all that was possible. 
The rock was dumped in three lines, an 
outward bulwark, an inward defense, and 
a reserve between, and after this simple 
recognition of a principle of engineering, 
it was clearly seen that success lay in 
putting in rock faster than the stream 
could wash it out, and faster than human 
hands and adequate machinery had ever 
handled it before. The water played 
with the rocks and rushed over and 
through and around them, but was 
allowed to clear no smallest channel, for 
that other stream from many quarters 
and from many quarries never stopped 
day or night, never abated its swiftness, 
and the triple line of rocks rose toward 
the surface, ran together as one structure 
and stood above the current one hundred 
and fifty feet wide at the base, solid and 
unshakable. Gravel filled the interstices, 
clay puddled itself in the gravel, and 


AND 
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AND THE SHOPS AND CAMP KEQUIRKED TO CARRY ON 


presently the baffled Colorado backed up, 
crept into its forsaken bed, lapped over 
piles of drift, eddied around bars of sand, 
rose and swelled and started sullenly on 
its way again to the Gulf. The work was 
done at that point—for that time. Two 
Indians cried when the wooden headgate 
went out, but the most sluggish blood 
quickened at sight of that arrested 
destruction, that imprisoned river. 

That was in November last. The great 
work was accomplished—evidently—and 
great was the rejoicing. At a tremendous 
cost of labor and a vast outlay of money 
the big empire was believed to be saved. 
But some miles from this big stone levee 
there was a weak point; it was not over- 
looked; it was to have attention, soon. 
But the treacherous Gila was quicker 
than men. Again its flood joined the 
sluggish Colorado, once more it charged 
against the river banks, found the weakest 
spot, and early in December the current 
went racing through a new break. Here 
was a new peril to be faced. Once more 
the hurrying call to arms of all the indus- 
trial army, once more the rush of laborers 
and horses, and cars and_ locomotives. 
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ESSIVE CAMPAIGNS 


The Government was appealed to for 
help, and the Mexican officials gave the 
situation their consideration, but the work 
to be done, and done promptly, fell upon 
the railroad and development companies. 
Within six weeks two big trestles, fifty 
feet apart, were built across the Colorado, 
pile-drivers working from each bank, 
driving toward the center, and floating 
drivers working between. All the rock 
quarries along the railway line rushed big 
forces of men in night and day shifts, 
prepared to furnish rock in greater 
quantities and more rapidly than before. 
By the first of January several hundred 
horses and another army of men were on 
the ground, and new recruits were rushed 
in daily.- All the horses were kept busy 
on the new levee and the men were every- 


where marshaled by their directing 
engineers. Reports received daily from 


the front have been most encouraging, 
and before this issue of SuNseT reaches 
its readers this runaway river will 
again have been captured. (Dispatches 
receive February 3 state that the great 
overflow has been checked, successfully. ) 
All praise is due the men who are doing 
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MEN IN THE FIGHT TO CAPTURE THE COLORADO AND SEND IT ON ABOUT ITS BUSINESS 





Cc. R. ROCKWOOD 


all this, but their reward is not in ephe- 
meral mention here or there, but in the 
work they have done, and are doing on 
that battle line. And Thomas Hind, 
superintendent of Hanlon Junction; di- 
version work for the big dam; E. Carrillo, 
superintendent of steam shovels and of 
the railroad from Hanlon Junction; C. R. 
Rockwood, engineer; C. K. Clarke, super- 
intendent of diversion work for the pres- 
ent closing; H. T. Cory, chief engineer 
and general manager; Epes Randolph, 
president of the California Development 
Company, of the Mariposa and Phoenix 
Railroad, and of the Gila Valley, Globe 
and Northern Railway, all have been 
quick to see that success turned upon the 
fact that the equipment of a great com- 
pany was available. Without this, little 
could have been done either before or 
since the new break in December. In the 





H. T. CORY 


General Manager and Chief Engineer of the 
work since April 20, 1906 





EULOGIO CARRILLO 





THOMAS J. HIND 


time the river ran unchecked the channel 
of the new river became a cafion one 
thousand two hundred feet wide and 
from eighty to ninety feet deep, and at 
one point on the Alamo, where a fall had 
formed, the work of cutting back went 
on at the rate, for a time, of one-third 
of a mile a day. 

Some facts will show the exigencies of 
the situation and its command. For the 
first big dam alone, the brush and willow 
trees over an area of eighty acres, 
were stripped for mats, and these were 
woven with ninety miles of wire. Two 
‘arloads of jute sacks were filled with 
sand; a clam shell dredger was built of 
the largest size and latest type, and the 
largest concrete headgate, carrying ten 
thousand cubic feet of water per second, 
is to receive the water for irrigating. 
Beginning with forty men, the force was 
increased from time to time to eleven hun- 
dred, of which three hundred and fifty are 
Indians; twelve hundred horses are hard 
at work at this writing (Jan. 20). Here 
is the greatest concentration of men and 
equipment in the smallest space. They 
have worked under highest pressure, in the 
highest temperature, with the smallest ill 
results. There have been no serious acci- 
dents, no serious defections from the 
ranks, no prostrations from heat or inca- 
pacity for work save in the case of Mexi- 
‘ans who came from high altitudes near 
Mexico’s capital. Here are men of Scot- 
land, England, Ireland, Germany, Italy, 
from Maine, and Florida, Mexicans, Jap- 
anese, and Indians, some wanderers of the 
better class, and all stay well because they 
were fed well. Meals that cost forty cents 
have been steadily served for twenty-five 
cents, and in a camp gathered from all 
classes, and including many who would 
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never pay a fare if they could 
steal a ride, no loafing is 
allowed, no gambling, no sell- 
ing of liquor. No fights have 
occurred, no strike threatened, 
no complaints made, no trouble 
of any kind noted. Fresh 
meat and fresh fruit has been 
furnished, an ice house built, ice 
brought in refrigerating cars, 
eating houses, tents and offices 
covered with remadas or brush 
screens, doors and windows 
faced with wire netting, and a 
physician is in charge of camp 
sanitation. 

Visitors have come to see the 
battle waged, coming from New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans; reclamation boards 
came, army engineers, civil 
engineers, scientists and writers, 
railroad officials. Here is a 
camp on the banks of one of the 
most interesting rivers of the 
world, in the midst of a desert 
destined to become a garden; 
a camp organized to do a most 
difficult work, and to save the Soe TERIG ne 
homes of fifteen thousand peo- In general charge of the river campaign 
ple, and the prospective homes 
of fifty times as many more; a camp ranging from 100° to 118° in the shade, 
working for months in a temperature yet keeping a high degree of health, 








AMONG THE ORANGES NEAR YUMA 
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THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION NEAR YUMA 


damming once successfully and striving 
to dam again at a new break, by sheer 
rapidity of action a swollen river and 
returning it to its forsaken channel. 
Such a camp characterizes the age. 
Beside the work accomplished here the 
Pyramids are but a useless pile of stones. 

Yuma Valley and the town, Imperial 
Valley and its six towns, and the plains 
of Mexico clear to the Gulf are to be saved 
from absolute ruin. For all the region 
is dependent absolutely upon this river, 
and pouring its silt-laden waters into the 
Salton Basin, we can not guess how long 
the work of destruction would go on, nor 
how slow the restoration by the same pro- 





W. J. DORAN 
Secretary California 
Development Company k. Bs. 


cess that made the valleys fair for use 
to-day. Imperial Valley has suffered loss, 
but it will gain as well. Two great drain- 
age canals have been cut for all time, one 
on each side of the valley, and a thousand 
years of use will not water-log the land. 
There the very cost of saving the valley 
will guarantee an ideal irrigation system, 
and the valley will at once enter upon a 
new beginning. It will become what 
Elwood Mead said of it: “It will double 
the agricultural importance of southern 
California, and become one of the richest 
spots in the United States.” 

Here is the largest continuous body of 
fertile land in the Southwest. Above the 
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THE BATTLE IS BEING FOUGHT FOR DESERT FARMS LIKE THIS-—ALFALFA IN FIELD AND STACK NEAR YUMA 


boundary line there are said to be four level, admirably fitted for the irrigator, 
hundred thousand acres of marvelously under an almost cloudless sky, and where 
rich soil, every foot of it sedimentary, the date farm will flourish as in Arabia, 
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AN IMPERIAL HIGHWAY, SHOWING THE AMBITIOUS ARCHITECTURE OF THIS NEW CITY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


the fig ripen as in Smyrna, the apricot 
as in Persia, yet where the plain every 
day farmer can have a barley field, or a 
square mile of alfalfa, and men of other 
tastes can have a vineyard or a planta- 
tion of asparagus, or fields of cotton. 

Nothing can exceed the serenity of 
the days as we experienced them, and 
the winter air is dry, pure, bracing, 
yet warm, an out-of-door season without 
fogs or rain, or sudden changes. And the 
sunshine, the long growing season, and 
the sedimentary soil, unleached by rains, 
mean such vigorous life in the plant, 
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such precocity of fruiting in tree and 
vine, such rapid increase of fibre when 
you plant a shade tree or a climbing vine, 
such quick return of the alfalfa harvest, 
and such vivid green of the fields as the 
rainless winter waxes and wanes, that you 
say, ‘surely the desert shows the miracle 
of irrigation.” Jonah’s gourd, I am sure, 
could only grow in the desert. The 
runaway Colorado, once again harnessed, 
and made to serve like captive Samson, 
will repeat in all the valley the words of 
the old prophecy: “And everything shall 
live whithersoever the river cometh.” 
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The writer of this romance of California is better known as a versifier and author of 
pungent paragraphs on the editorial page of the Chicago “ Record-Herald,” than he is as a 


story writer, but his skilful pen has no limitations. 
Mr. Kiser is the author of “ Ballads of Busy Days,” “ Love Sonnets 


extended tour of the West. 


This tale was written following a recent 


of the Office Boy,” “ Charles the Chauffeur,” “ Thrills of a Bell Boy,” “ Georgie’ 


TORED away back in a musty corner 

of his memory, Kent had a dim 

recollection that the earth was a 
good many thousand miles in circumfer- 
ence, but at that moment he was telling 
himself it was a mighty small planet, 
after all, and an absolute failure as a 
hiding-place. Ainsworth and his cousin 
Marjory Banning returned presently to 
the end of the porch from which he was 
looking out over the lawn. 

“This place reminds me very much of 
Del Monte,” she said. “Have you ever 
been there, Mr. Kent?” 

“Yes. Delightful, isn’t it?” 

“Perfectly charming. I spent one of 
the happiest weeks of my life there. Oh, 
I think all of California is glorious. You 
are a Californian, I believe.” 

“Not exactly. I lived there for ten 
years.” 

“Confound it,” he thought, “she knows 
all about it. She remembers me. By 
to-morrow everybody in this accursed 
hotel will know the whole story.” 

Ainsworth had left them, and they were 
alone in the darkest corner of the long 
porch. 

“Lawrence has been telling me that 
you were the architect of this building,” 
Miss Banning said. 

“Yes. I hope you like it.” 

“I like everything about it except the 
dining room. I’m afraid you are not an 
expert on dining rooms.” 

“Now she’s leading up to it,’ Kent told 
himself. ‘In half a minute she’ll remind 
me that I once spilled soup down her 

3 


father’s back, and she’ll want to know 
how in five years I have managed to rise 
from waiter to architect.” 


“What,” he asked aloud, “is your 
objection to the dining room?” 

“Do you remember the one at Del 
Monte?” 


“Very well.” 

He could feel his cheeks burning. 

“Well, you know how the people used 
to have to enter it—I mean how they 
used to have to march down the long aisle 
between the tables. I have never felt so 
painfully self-conscious as I used to be 
when I went marching down that great 
stretch of red carpet, with the head 
waiter holding up a beckoning finger and 
the people around the tables all staring 
at me. But what lots of fun it was when 
I got seated to watch those who came 
after me. I know they all felt just as I 
did about it. They didn’t seem to know 
what to do with their hands. The ladies 
would make awkward dabs at their hair 
or try by flirting their gloves to appear 
careless, and the men would push their 
hands into their pockets and pretend not 
to feel embarrassed, but they always 
failed ridiculously in their pretensions. 
There was one old gentleman whom I 
remember distinctly. He was very red- 
faced and, I think, must have been a 
brewer or something like that. His wife 
had to carry her head away back in order 
to see over her double-chin. 

Kent could have informed her that the 
old gentleman was not a brewer but a 
stock broker from Chicago. He merely 
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said, however, that he, too, had found it 
interesting to study the characteristics of 
the people as they entered the big hall to 
be fed. 

“If I were going to plan a dining 
room,” Miss Banning went on, “I would 
arrange it so that the people would not 
have to walk down a long central aisle 
after entering it. If it had to be a very 
long room I’d try to have the entrance at 
the side somewhere.” 

“That point is worth remembering,” 
said Kent; “I'll see what I can do to put 
it to use the next time I draw plans for a 
summer hotel.” 

“I thought the waiters out there were 
so gentlemanly,’ she resumed. “Did 
they impress you that way?” 

“Confound her,” Kent thought, “why 
doesn’t she tell me at once that she recog- 
nizes me?” 

“You see,” he answered, “a good many 
of them were students who went there 
between terms to earn money they needed 
to pay their way through the universi- 
ties.” 

“Yes, I found that out. The young 
man who waited on us was one of them. 
I remember that he spilled soup all over 
father, one evening, and the poor fellow 
would have been discharged if I hadn’t 
gone to the manager and interceded for 
him.” 

Kent looked at her for a moment, won- 
dering whether she was trying to give 
him a chance to confess his gratitude. 
The light was dim, but he could see that 
she was smiling at him and he angrily 
decided that he had been a fool for not 
having gone to work on a ranch some- 
where instead of serving as a waiter for 
the funds he had needed to finish his 
course in college. 

The band began to play, and Ains- 
worth returned a moment later to remind 
Marjory that she had promised to dance 
with him. Kent remained out on the 
porch alone, thinking of her as he had 
seen her five years before. She couldn’t 
have been more than eighteen or nineteen 
then, but he easily recalled the thrill of 
pleasure that had been his the first time 
he ever saw her. To tell the truth, he had 
been hoping, ever since the day on which 
he had declined the “tip” which was 


grudgingly offered by her father, to meet 
her again somewhere under circumstances 
that would be more favorable than were 
those which prevailed when he had first 
bent to take her order. 


It was Ainsworth who had casually 
informed him he could have loved her if 
she had not been his cousin, and it was 
Ainsworth, too, who had introduced him 
to her. He hated Ainsworth. He regret- 
ted that Ainsworth was not hopelessly 
lost somewhere in Thibet. But Ains- 
worth was dancing with her and perhaps 
she was telling him about the bungling 
waiter who had spilled soup down her 
father’s back in California. 

It was late the next afternoon when 
he saw her again. Having thought the 
matter over calmly and philosophically 
he had in the meantime come to the con- 
clusion that it would be foolish of him to 
remain where she was. To fall in love 
with her, as he knew he should if he 
lingered, would be folly. He knew there 
could be no happiness in it for him. She 
would probably laugh at his presumption 
and her father would be likely to say 
disagreeable things if he were asked to 
give his daughter to the man who had 
once drenched him with hot soup. He 
had, therefore, decided to return to the 
city on the following day. 

“T have been looking for you all the 
morning,” she said. “I want you to meet 
my father. We are planning to build a 
country home and, as we want something 
in the mission style, it seems to me that 
we ought to have you for our architect. 
You have lived in California and know 
about such things.” 

There was a little twinkle in her eyes, 
even then, that made him think she was 
looking forward to the fun she would 
have at his expense. If this idea had not 
possessed him he would have held to his 
original purpose of running away. As 
it was, he stubbornly decided to stay and 
see the comedy through to the end. 


William Banning was as dignified as it 
was possible for a widower of sixty to 
be, and Kent fancied, when they were 
introduced to each other, that the old 
gentleman’s condescension was rather 
deliberate. 
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“Still,” the “rising young architect” 
thought, ‘“‘he is hardly to be blamed for 
not wanting to shake the hand that 
scalded him.” 

It was arranged that they should start 
in an automobile next morning for the 
place where Mr. Banning’s new house 
was to be located, so that Kent might 
have a look at the site before taking any 
steps in the matter of preparing plans. 
The ride of thirty miles was far from 
disagreeable. Miss Banning was delight- 
fully amiable and Kent would have been 
happy if he could have forgotten that he 
once had worked as a waiter for three 
months in a California hotel. After he 
and Mr. Banning had looked over the 
grounds the old gentleman lured him 
aside and said: 

“Now there’s a little matter that I 
want to talk to you about confidentially. 
My daughter tells me that you are from 
California. Have I ever met you any- 
where before?” 

“T don’t think we have ever 

“Ah, well, no matter. I thought your 
face looked familiar to me. You have 
been at Del Monte, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” Kent replied, and then said 
under his breath, “I may as well make a 
clean breast of it. Confound him, it’s no 
disgrace, anyhow.” 

“T had an experience there five years 
ago,’ Mr. Banning continued, “that I 
shall always remember.” 

“An awkward waiter spilled a bowl of 
soup down your back and you Hy 

“How do you happen to know about 
that? The bungling fool! I have never 
ceased regretting that I didn’t cuff his 


, 


” 








ears. 

“I—Miss Banning told me about it.” 

“Um. I wish Marjory would ever 
get over the idea that it was humorous. 
If she hadn’t interfered I would have had 
the scoundrel discharged.” 

“T don’t believe,’ Kent reflected, “that 
I'll confess just yet.” 

Aloud he asked: 

“What has all this to do with the house 
you are going to build?” 

“Nothing at all. I merely intended 
to say that at Del Monte I met a lady 
who is to be mistress here when this house 
is finished. I want to have her consulted 
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about the plans. My daughter thinks 
she herself is the one who is to decide 
about them and I want her to go on 
thinking so until the end. She is not to 
know that any one else has any interest 
in the matter. It isn’t necessary to 
explain why I wish to keep my intentions 
a secret for the present. You are simply 
to make your plans in accordance with 
the wishes of a lady to whom I will intro- 
duce you when we meet in the city next 
week, and get my daughter to approve of 
them, somehow, without letting her know 
or guess that she isn’t having them drawn 
to suit her own taste.” 

“T think,” Kent said when he was alone 
again, “I can see the small hole from 
which I am going to emerge at the end of 
this affair.” 

A preliminary draft of the plans for 
the new house was ready when Mr. Ban- 
ning called at Kent’s office for the pur- 
pose of taking him to see the lady who 
was to have the last word concerning 
them. Presence of mind alone saved 
him from betraying astonishment when 
he was introduced to her. She looked at 
him steadily and he could not help admir- 
ing her coolness as she said she was glad 
to make his acquaintance. 

“Mr. Kent fully understands the situa- 

tion,’ Mr. Banning explained. “I have 
told him all about our intentions and he 
will complete his plans in accordance 
with your ideas.” 
“Thank you, dear,” she replied. “I 
am sure that Mr. Kent and I will have 
no difficulty in arranging the plans to suit 
everybody.” 

When Kent returned alone, an hour 
later, he was not surprised to find that 
the lady expected him. 

“Well?” she said with a look of defi- 
ance. “I am ready to go over the plans 
with you, if that is what you have come 
for. We are not likely to be disturbed.” 

“This is a little bit of a world, after 
all, isn’t it?” he replied. 

“What have you told Mr. Banning?” 

“He knows that I came here from 
California.” 

“And what else?” 

“He is aware of the fact that I have 
been at Del Monte.” 
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“And that you were a waiter there, 
five years ago?” she asked with a sneer. 

“Five years are enough to bring about 
great changes in the affairs of men in 
this country. If any one had told you 
five years ago that I should now be mak- 
ing plans for a $60,000.00 house for you, 
you wouldn’t have believed it could be 
possible, would you?” 

“T have an impression that you are not 
going to make the plans for my $60,- 
000.00 house.” 

“Your impression is wrong. 
make the plans.” 

He flung an arm carelessly over the 
back of his chair and looked at her 
steadily. She was still apparently on the 
preferable side of forty and Nature 
had not been niggardly in bestowing 
upon her those charms of face and figure 
that appeal to men. He felt more than 
half sorry for her as he sat there gazing 
into her snapping eyes. If she had been 
less defiant he would have confessed a 
willingness to permit her to make her 
own explanation to the man whose wife 
she expected to be. 

“Come,” she said, “Jet us have an 
understanding. Your interest in Mr. 
Banning begins and ends with the house 
he is going to build. You want to furnish 
the plans for it. There is no reason why 
you should concern yourself about his 
domestic affairs. I think I can arrange 
it so that your commision will be a 
liberal one.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Lambert,” he re- 
plied, “‘you are mistaken. I didn’t come 
here for the purpose of levying black- 
mail, and my interest in Mr. Banning 
does not begin and end with the house 
he is building.” ' 

“Oh!” she returned, elevating her 
brows. “Mr. Banning has a daughter.” 

Kent felt the flush which mounted to 
his cheeks and in that instant the woman 
discovered the strength of her position. 

“T imagine,” she said, “that Mr. Ban- 
ning would not be overjoyed at the 
prospect of having a waiter for his son- 
in-law.” 

“Don’t you think you jump at con- 
clusions rather hastily?’ Kent asked, 
making an effort to treat the matter 
lightly. 


I will 
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At the end of their conference he went 
away, feeling that somehow the woman 
had the advantage of him. He worked 
at his plans for a week and at the end 
of that time, the Bannings having 
returned to the city, he took them to 
Marjory. 

“Let me see the dining room first of 
all,” she said as he unrolled his blue 
prints. 

He stopped and looked at her anx- 
iously. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked with 
a laugh. 

“I haven’t done anything with the 
dining room yet,” he replied. “I thought 
I'd get your ideas about it before I 
wasted any time on that part of the 
work.” 

She sat down beside him and took the 
sheets, one after another, as he explained 
them to her. When they were through 
looking over his drawings she insisted 
on serving him with a cup of tea, and 
before he realized it the afternoon was 
gone. It became necessary after that for 
him to consult Miss Banning every day 
or two, yet the plans matured very 
slowly. And the consultations got longer 
and longer. One morning, as he was 
hurrying up the steps rather earlier than 
usual, he met her father. 

“Ah, Kent,” the old gentleman said, 
“IT was going to see you. What about 
those plans? Mrs. Lambert tells me that 
you haven’t been near her lately.” 

Kent suddenly remembered that he had 
been loitering in a fool’s paradise. 

“T intend to call on her to-day,” he 
replied. “The plans are nearly ready. 
I am quite sure that she will approve of 
them. I wanted to submit them to you 
first, but if you don’t mind I'll take them 
to her as they are, and you can pass upon 
them later.” 

“Very well. I thought I explained to 
you that I would be satisfied with any- 
thing that suited her. You remember, of 
course, what I said about it being unnec- 
essary to let my daughter know any one 
else was being consulted?” 

It was late in the day when Kent found 
himself at Mrs. Lambert’s door. There 
was a weary look about his eyes and an 
ache in his breast such as he had never 
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had before. He did not know even then 
whether he was going to throw himself 
upon the woman’s mercy or confront her 
with a challenge. He did neither of 
those things, because Mr. Banning 
chanced to be present when he was 
admitted. 

The lady seemed to be in a kittenish 
mood. She hovered around her gratified 
lover with lavish affection, saucily patted 
his cheeks, called him “Dearie’’ many 
times and leaned upon him with a show 
of fondness that might have been calcu- 
lated to arouse envy or jealousy in the 
breast of the other man. Also she seemed 
to take a strange delight in referring to 
Marjory, much to Kent’s annoyance. 

After he had spread his plans before 
her she turned to Mr. Banning and catch- 
ing him playfully by the chin, said: 

“Why should we bother over these 
things, after all, dearie? I am sure that 
whatever Mr. Kent and Marjory may 
decide on will suit us.” 

“But you know, Ethel,” the old gentle- 
man replied, “that I am building the 
house for you. It is to be yours, and 
you are the one who ought to be suited, 
whether any one else is or not.” 

“It’s very sweet of you to say that. 
Still, you know, dearie, that I shall be 
suited anywhere with you. By the way, 
I forgot to tell you that Mr, Kent and I 
used to know each other in California.” 

Mr. Banning straightened up suddenly 
and looked with amazement first at the 
woman and then at Kent who was miser- 
ably wondering what was to follow. 

“Tt was at Del Monte,” she went on, 
“and, singularly enough, at the very time 
you were there. Neither of us happened 
to recognize the other—Mr. Kent has 
changed very much during the past five 
years—at the time you introduced us, 
but on comparing notes afterward, when 
he called with his plans, we both remem- 
bered. It was rather ungallant of him 
to have forgotten me, wasn’t it, dearie? 
He has confessed to me, though, that he 
and Marjory recognized each other the 
moment they met again. Quite remark- 
able, wasn’t it?” 

Kent’s efforts to hide his consternation 
were effective in a very small degree. 
His face reddened and he stammered 
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something about having failed to recog- 
nize Mrs. Lambert because he supposed 
she was still in California. 

“Um,” replied Mr. Banning. ‘I must 
have seen you there, too. I have been 
trying ever since my daughter introduced 
us to place you. But this has nothing to 
do with getting things settled about these 
plans. What does Marjory think of 
them?” 

“T think,’ Kent answered, “that she 
likes them in a general way.” 

After they had agreed upon certain 
details concerning which the architect 
professed to be in doubt he withdrew, 
Mrs. Lambert gayly informing him that 
she hoped he would complete his work 
without further delay. 

“T ought, of course,” she said, patting 
Mr. Banning on the cheek, “to let you 
take all the time you want, since I have 
promised William that our wedding may 
occur as soon as the house is finished; 
but men are fickle, you know.” 

“Some men may be, but I am not, 
Ethel, as you shall see,” the old gentle- 
man fondly assured her. 

Kent went away with mingled feelings 
of anger and disgust. For two days he 
permitted his plans to lie untouched. 
Then he received a letter bearing the San 
Francisco postmark, and dropping every- 
thing he hurried to Marjory Banning. 

She had never looked more beautiful 
than she did that afternoon. In _ his 
opinion, and he had a fine taste in such 
matters, no woman could possibly be 
more beautiful than she was. He had, 
while on his way to her, decided upon 
everything he would say, but he ‘forgot 
it all the moment he entered her pres- 
ence. 

“Have you finished them? How about 
the dining room?” she asked. 

“T haven’t touched my plans since you 
saw them.” 

She elevated her brows. 

“T’ve come to talk to you about some- 
thing else,” he went on. “Is your father 
at home?” 

The color in her cheeks was rather 
deeper than usual as she replied: 

“No, father is usually in his office at 
this time of the day.” 
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“When you and he were at Del- Monte, 
five years ago, you interceded in behalf 
of a young man &: 

“Who had spilled a plate of soup 
down father’s back,” she interrupted with 
‘a laugh. “I shall never forget how he 
looked. Poor fellow! I think it hurt 
him more than it did father, although 
they did serve the soup pretty hot out 
there. Whenever any one mentions Del 
Monte or Monterey I want to go back. 
Do you remember the long drive along 
the beach where the Chinese fishermen 
had built their lonely looking huts and 
where those pathetic old cedars of 
Lebanon stuck out their twisted limbs, 
reminding one of angry witches with 
sharp, bony fingers, anxious to pull some- 
body’s hair? And the gulls and cormo- 
rants and pelicans on the rocks, and the 
beautiful blue and green of the sea? 
Where else in the world is there a scene 
to——” 

“But the young man who spilled the 
soup is in trouble again. His trouble 
now is much more serious than it was 
then.” 

She became interested in a curiously 
wrought bracelet that she wore, and made 
no reply. 

“You interceded for him once. I 
wonder if you would intercede for him 
again?” he continued. 

“I’m afraid if he has been making it 
disagreeable for father that I ought not 
to take his part,” she replied. 

“He has not made it disagreeable for 
your father yet, but he is going to.” 

He was so serious that there was a note 
of earnestness in her tone as she asked 
what he meant. 

“He is going to make your father very 
unhappy. He is going to take from your 
father something that is very dear to 
him. He is going to gs 

She suddenly sat up very primly and 
with considerable asperity asked: 

“How do you know he is? You seem 
to have taken a good deal for granted. 
Don’t you think there is just a possibility 
that he might be mistaken?” 

“No, unfortunately, there can be no 
»ossibility that I am mistaken. I wish 








to heaven there could be such a _possi- 
bility. 


I hardly know how to——” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Lambert sud- 
denly breaking in upon them, “here you 
are! And Mr. Kent, too! I hope I’m 
not intruding.” 

She caught Marjory in her arms and 
kissed her, then turning to Kent she 
said: 

“You'll excuse us, won’t you, Robert?” 

““Robert?’” Miss Banning repeated 
with wonder. 

“Haven't I ever told you, dear,’ Mrs. 
Lambert asked, “that Mr. Kent and I 
knew each other in California? I sup- 
pose you have been discussing the plans 
for the new house. Won't you let me 
help? I’m awfully interested, you 
know.” 

“T don’t happen to have the plans with 
me,” Kent explained. 

“Then I am intruding,” she said with 
a look at Kent that Miss Banning did not 
fail to notice. “Perhaps I had better—”’ 

“No,” Marjory interrupted, “please 
don’t go away. Mr. Kent came to see 
me simply to get me to intercede for a 
young man who is in trouble—a waiter 
did you say he was, Mr. Kent? It’s a 
matter that can wait, and I don’t think 
I shall be able to do anything for him 
anyway. 

Late that evening a messenger deliv- 
ered to Kent a note from Mrs. Lambert 
who informed him that she wished he 
would call on her the next day, in the 
forenoon if possible. He found her in 
a less amiable mood than she had been 
when he had left her and Marjory to- 
gether. 

“T think,” she said, facing him with 
an angry look, “that it is about time you 
and I arrived at an understanding. I 
happened to overhear a few words of 
yours yesterday which you might explain, 
if you please.” 

“T don’t believe, Mrs. Lambert, titat 
there is anything it will be necessary for 
me to explain to you,” he replied. “You 
might explain what you meant by telling 
Mr. Banning the other day, that I had 
been making confessions to you regarding 
Marjory.” 

“Excuse me for not having asked you 
to sit down,” she returned with a smile 
that was not reassuring; “won’t you have 
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a chair? There. You see I am not dis- 
posed to be ceremonious. Not so long 
ago it would hardly have been proper for 
you to sit in my presence, would it, 
Robert?” 

“Some people might not have consid- 
ered it so, but, to speak plainly, it isn’t 
anywhere near as proper for me to sit in 
your presence now as it would have been 
then.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“An honest man always lays himself 
open to 

“Stop! Do you pretend to call your- 
self an honest man?” 

“T am trying as hard as possible to be 
such a man.” 

“Bah!” she scornfully replied. “Have 
you informed Mr. Banning that you once 
waited on him at the table?” 

“Is there any dishonor attached to 
that?” 

“You might lay the matter before him 
and find out what he thinks about it.” 

‘When it becomes necessary I will do 
so.” 

“But you think it will simplify matters 
if you marry his daughter first.” 

“T have not come to discuss Miss Ban- 
ning with you, Mrs. Lambert.” 

“Ah, your dignity is charming. It is 
worthy even of a head waiter. Who 
knows to what heights you might have 
risen if you had remained true to your 
former profession.” 

“T remember certain things which hap- 
pened at Del Monte that you might not 
wish Mr. Banning to know.” 

“You remember nothing. It will not 
be to your advantage to remember, just 
now. Do you understand? Remember 
if you dare.” 

“T left Del Monte voluntarily. Nobody 
came and took me away against my 
wish.” 

She leaned forward, placed a hand 
on one of his knees and, looking very 
steadily into his eyes, said with mock 
gentleness: 

“IT have been waiting a long time for 
you to say that. I as 

“I beg your pardon,” said Marjory 
Banning from the doorway. “I—I 
thought 7 

“Come in, dear,’ Mrs. Lambert said, 
hastening to her and catching her by both 











hands, “‘you’re not intruding at all. Mr. 
Kent merely stopped in to ask me for the 
address of a mutual friend of ours in 
California. I’m so glad to see you. You 
look too sweet for anything, doesn’t she— 
Robert?” 

“It’s such a lovely morning,’ Miss 
Banning hastened to explain, “that I 
thought you might enjoy a ride, and I 
asked the chauffeur to bring me out this 
way, after we had left father at his 
office.” 

“T wouldn’t miss it for anything, and 
it’s so lovely of you to have thought of 
me. Sit down and visit with Mr. Kent 
while I get ready. I'll be only a minute.” 

She ran away, and Kent, after a 
brief silence that was full of unhappi- 
ness, for him, at least, said: 

“If you will be at home this afternoon, 
Miss Banning, I would like to call and 
explain certain: things.” 

“T don’t think of anything, Mr. Kent, 
that requires explaining, and I shall not 
be at home this afternoon.” 

She turned her back on him and became 
interested in a book that she had picked 
up from the library table.” 

“If you would see me to-morrow,” he 
urged, “I am sure you would not regret 
it. I must, in justice to myself 7 

“T will ask father to pay you for the 
trouble you have been to regarding those 
plans,’ she interrupted, “and I must 
insist that you let the matter end there.” 

“But there are things that you don't 
understand—things that are of great 
importance to you and to a 

“Now, my dear, I’m ready,’ Mrs. 
Lambert said, hurridly returning; “‘let’s 
not miss a moment. I know Mr. Kent 
will excuse us. Oh, I forgot to get that 
address. But you can wait for it, can’t 
you, Robert? You are so used to wait- 
ing.” 

Mr. Banning, in a troubled state of 
mind, called at Kent’s office on the fol- 
lowing day and explained that for some 
reason his daughter had decided that the 
plans as they had been drawn were not 
satisfactory. 

“She wants me to pay you for what 
you’ve done on them,” he said, “and get 
somebody else to make new plans. I 
can’t understand it. She has been so 
enthusiastic, and for some reason she has 
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suddenly taken a violent dislike to Mrs. 
Lambert—has even declared that she 
must never come into our house again. 
You—ah—haven’t betrayed our secret to 
her?” 

“No, I have said nothing to Miss Ban- 
ning concerning you and Mrs. Lambert,” 
Kent answered, “but there is something 
about Mrs. Lambert that I desire to say 
to you. Mr. Banning, I was at Del 
Monte five years ago when a 

“Oh, she has told me all about that. 
We have had a thorough understanding.” 

Kent looked at the old gentleman with 
such obvious surprise that he added: 

“T appreciate your feeling in the mat- 
ter, and I’ll confess that I was stunned 
a little at first, but it’s all over now,, and 
you'll oblige me by saying nothing more 
about it. Before I settle with you for 
the work you have done I must see Ethel 
and talk the matter over with her. What- 
ever she advises I shall agree to, in any 
case.” 

Kent waited for a week and then one 
day he received a check in payment for 
his plans. Accompanying it was a formal 
note from Mr. Banning who explained 
that he had engaged another architect. 

Then Robert Kent sat down and for 
the first time in his life decided that he 
had nothing to live for. When he had 
somewhat recovered from his dejection 
he began to suspect that he was suffer- 
ing from overwork and that a week at 
the place where Lawrence Ainsworth had 
introduced him to Marjory Banning 
would be good for him. There he could 
at least stand at the end of the porch 
where she had stood with him for a little 
while. Moreover perhaps he would by 
going away be able to forget her. It did 
not occur to him that he was adopting 
a curious method of bringing about for- 
getfulness. 

In a week he was back to his office, 
morose and convinced that the success 
which had once been dear to him was not 
worth striving after. And the world 
that had seemed so small before had now 
become a place of illimitable stretches in 
which there was no probability of his 
ever again meeting her who had for a 
little while made it so delightful. He 





fell into the daily habit of wandering 
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around through that part of the city in 
which the Bannings lived. He passed 
the house a score of times, hoping that 
he might catch a glimpse of her, but 
always to be disappointed. One day, 
however, as he was looking up at the 
windows from one of which, he fancied, 
she might be watching him he almost 
bumped against Lawrence Ainsworth who 
had just returned from a hunting trip in 
Canada. 

“Hello, old man—what’s the matter?” 
Ainsworth said. “You look terribly down 
in the mouth. Everybody seems to be 
in the dumps. I’ve just seen Marjory, 
and she appears to have discovered that 
life is a terrible bore. Why don’t you 
quit slaving and get out in the open for 
a while? Look at me!” 

They ended by going to the University 
Club to talk things over, and there Kent, 
having accepted a cigarette—somehow 
the news that Marjory Banning was not 
in a jubilant state of mind caused him 
to look almost cheerful again—asked: 

“Have you ever met Mrs. Lambert?” 

“No,” Ainsworth replied; “I’ve heard 
a good deal about her, though.” 

“You are likely to hear a good deal 
more about her. She is going to be your 
aunt.” 

“Oh! The old rascal! So that’s 
what’s the matter with Marjory?” 

“TI don’t believe she has heard about it. 
They are keeping it a secret, for the 
present.” 

“They don’t seem to be keeping it a 
secret very well.” 

“T was let into it in a professional way. 
I knew Mrs. Lambert in California. She 
is not a woman you'll be glad to welcome 
into your family.” 

“The plot thickens. 
villain appear?” 


When does the 


“She was arrested at a fashionable 
hotel out there where she had been put- 
ting on a good deal of style, and con- 
victed of being implicated in a San 
Francisco diamond robbery. She served 
a year in the penitentiary. Understand 
that she and I were not friends. I simply 
happened to be at the hotel where she 
was splurging, and knew about the 
arrest.” 
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“Good heavens! MHaven’t you told 
Uncle William about this?” 

“No. I started to one day, but he in- 
formed me that she had done so herself.” 

After a moment’s reflection Ainsworth 
angrily flung away his cigarette and 
retorted: 

“Are you fool enough to think she told 
him the story you have told me? How 
can you prove that what you've said is 
true?” 

“Here is a letter from a friend of mine 
who looked up the record at my request. 
Wait. Before you rush away there’s 
something I wish you'd do for me. I 
want to see Miss Banning.” 

“Confound it, go and see her.” 

“But she won't see me.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“T want to find out.” 

“Well, you'll have to find out without 
my help. I’m not going to mix up in 
your affairs. She treated me like an out- 
law a little while ago. I’m going to let 
her discover before 1 get another combing 
down that she can’t make me eat out of 
her hand.” 

“Very well. Then I shall probably 
never see her again. But perhaps it will 
be for the best if I don’t. I guess I’m 
a fool for wanting to see her.” 

“Quite likely,’ said Ainsworth as he 
turned to go to his uncle. 

It was less than an hour after he and 
her cousin had parted that Kent found 
himself inquiring as he stood in a door- 
way where he had once been welcome 
whether Miss Banning were at home. If 
he had been asked how he got there he 
could hardly have explained. His inten- 
tion when he left the club was to go to 
his office and forget that there was in 
the world—or in his world—anything 
worth while save work. But there he 
was, and somehow, a moment later, he 
was looking into Marjory Banning’s eyes. 
He felt that there was something miracu- 
lous about it. He even wondered why it 
hadn’t happened before. Then he became 
conscious of the fact that she was waiting 
for him to explain why he was there. 

“T have come,” he said, “to say good- 
bye to you, Miss Banning.” 

“Good-bye,” she replied. 

“But before I go there are some things 
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I would like to have you know if—if 
you will permit me to explain them. 
When you called at Mrs. Lambert’s that 
day and found me there I was fulfilling 
a duty that I thought I owed to you.” 

Miss Banning smiled, but not in a way 
that was intended to promote his self- 
assurance. 

“Your father and Mrs. Lambert are 
going to be married,’ he went on de- 
terminedly. 

“So I have recently been informed.” 

“I knew Mrs. Lambert in California. 
She and I were not friends there, as she 
has caused you to suppose. I simply 
knew who she was and I happened to 
know that she got into trouble out there 
a kind of trouble that should make it 
impossible for her to become your 
father’s wife. I had gone to see her, that 
day, for the purpose of telling her that 
I intended to expose her.” 

“You appeared to have adopted a very 
gentle way of exposing,’ Miss Banning 
said with a good deal of irony. 

“Appearances at the moment you 
entered the room were not to my advant- 
age,” he admitted, “but I think she saw 
you before you spoke, and _ purposely 
tried to give you a false impression. A 
moment before you entered she had defied 
me, probably because she fancied that I 
did not know as much as I pretended to 
know. I had just given her to under- 
stand that I knew everything, when you 
came in. What you mistook for some- 
thing else was a little bit of acting on her 
part.” 

“Was she acting, too, when she agreed, 
five years ago, to marry you?” 

“T don’t quite understand what you 

mean?” 
“She has explained it all to my father 
about the accident in which you played 
the hero’s part while she was the lady in 
peril, you know.” 

“There was no accident, and I have 
never been a hero. The woman is a thief. 
She has been convicted and sent to prison 
for stealing—and your father is plan- 
ning to marry her. But don’t cry. I 
think he’ll change his mind when he 
knows the truth. Lawrence Ainsworth 
has gone to tell him all about it.” 

When Miss Banning had somewhat 
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recovered her composure Kent said: he turned, “that you wanted me to do 
“T will bid you good-bye now.” for the—young man who—” 
“Good-bye,” she replied again. “But you wouldn’t do it for him,” he 
He moved toward the door, but stopped answered. 

before reaching it. “T think I would.” 
“There was something,” she said, as So it came to pass that he remained. 





“IN CALIFORNY” 


By E. A. Brinrnstooi 


Just a blossom-bordered byway where the lilies droop an’ nod, 

Where the raindrops shine an’ twinkle as they kiss the soft, green sod, 

Just green hills whose wondrous beauty is the handiwork of God, 
That’s the way it’s lookin’ now in Californy. 


Just the snow-capped mountain ranges loomin’ proudly up on high, 
Where the giant pine trees lift their tossin’ branches to the sky, 
Just a moss-kissed caiion streamlet gurglin’ musically by, 


That’s the way it’s lookin’ now in Californy. 


Just the perfume of carnations, red an’ white, upon the vine, 
Just a maze of rainbow colors where the roses intertwine, 
Just the azure of the violets where the sunbeams dance an’ shine, 


That’s the way it’s lookin’ now in Californy. 


Just a sun-kissed balmy country where the skies are deep an’ blue, 

Just the tang of salt sea breezes blowin’ glad an’ sweet an’ true, 

Just the rock-ribbed rugged cafions with the wild flowers dipped in dew, 
That’s the way it’s lookin’ now in Californy. 


Just a gleam of gold that mantles all the luscious orange trees, 

Just a million snow-white petals spillin’ perfume on the breeze, 

Like a breath of incense from the orchards of Hesperides, 
That’s the way it’s lookin’ now in Californy. 
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AN IDYL OF OREGON 


By Hersert Basurorp 


Author of “Tenting of the Tiilicums” 


a &* folks don’t git no letters 
to-night—nothin’ but cire’lars ; 
plague take ’em! It does beat 
all—th’ stacks an’ stacks of cire’lars a 
body has to bother with when they don’t 
amount to a hill of beans. Sometimes I 
feel jest like tossin’ ’em into th’ river. 
They're only a nuisance to me an’ a 
aggrivation fer them that gits ‘em. 
What storekeepers wants to spend stamps 
for a sendin’ out th’ pesky things is 
more ’n I kin understan’. It shows pore 
business policy, in my opinion, an’ I 
wouldn't do it ef I was rich as Rocky- 
feller.” 

With these remarks the widow Royle, 
postmistress of Springhaven, peered 
disgustedly over the rims of her spec- 


tacles at the great heap of manila envel- . 


opes lying on the desk before her. Then 
after rubbing her hands together she 
drew a heavy sigh and proceeded with 
the distribution of the evening mail. 

The fact that they stood an excellent 
chance of receiving nothing of more 


importance than a printed slip from a 
mercantile house, by no means lessened 
the anxious interest of the half-dozen 
roughly clad ranchers who leaned against 
the fire-wood counter of the little grocery, 
watching the old woman’s every move- 
ment. She scrutinized the address on 
each envelope for several moments, put- 
ting on an expression of extreme severity 
when she would read aloud the name of 
the one to whom the missive was sent, in 
a drawling, nasal tone. She always 
attributed this tardiness in “makin’ out” 
the addresses to her failing eye-sight, but 
it was generally surmised by the country 
folk that it was due to her slight know]l- 
edge of chirography. 

“Tt makes me so tarnal mad,” she said, 
frowning savagely, and turning up the 
wick of the diminutive lamp on the shelf 
above until the flame reached the top of 
the chimney. “It makes me so tarnal mad 
when folks don’t make their letters plain. 
A lady can’t tell half th’ time what they 
air tryin’ to spell. A lot of henscratchin’ 
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is mighty tryin’ to decipher, an’ moreover 
it’s hard on th’ eyes, an’ mine hain’t any 
too good nohow. Now who in Sam Hill” 
—exhibiting a letter to her onlookers— 
“would take that scribblin’ to mean James 
Johanson? I’m dead sartin I wouldn’t if 
tw’an’t that I knowed it was from a in- 
surance outfit he has dealin’s with—an’ 
that, too, don’t look no more like Jones 
nor nothin’, but I reckon it’s fer you, 
Si’ —handing the letter to a tall, angular 
man who smoked a short, clay pipe 
“cause it’s from Portland an’ yourn’s th’ 
only mail that comes from there. 

“Dear Suz! If here hain’t somethin’ 
fer old Joe Mace, an’ it’s a woman’s 
handwritin’ too! Like’s not he’s 
scratched up acquaintance with some old 
maid— it’s astonishin’ how that man ca- 
vorts aroun’ after the wimmen! I do 
hope one ’ll take pity on him some day, 
an’ marry him, I—what’s this >—S-h-a-d 
—oh, yes! Shaddle—Shaddle; _ lives 
down ’t th’ cove since his daughter 
chased off with that old clown Bob 
Flanders—an’ if here ain’t a letter fer 
him—th’ good for nothin’ imp of satan! 
I’ve a mind not to send it to him—so I 
have. A man that will coax a gal to run 
off with him—her a-givin’ up all on 
yearth she’s got for him—an’ then abuse 
her, don’t deserve a letter, an’ if it wan’t 
fer breakin’ th’ rules of th’ United States 
Gov’ment an’ causin’ th’ Pres’dent extra 
trouble I’d never send it, nuther! You 
needn’t laugh, fer I wouldn’t. If any- 
thing I do despise—Watkins! He hain’t 
here, is he?” 

Her high-pitched voice assumed a 
lower key and grew suddenly tender as 
she assigned Mr. Watkin’s mail to the 
“W” pigeon-hole. 

“T hain’t seen Enoch this week,” said 
Jed Warmer, whose ranch adjoined that 
of Mr. Watkins’ and who stood nibbling 
a soda cracker. “He don’t git aroun’ 
much sence’’—hesitating as if uncertain 
how to terminate his sentence—“sence— 
his wife died.” 

“Well, pore man, he’s to be pitied. I 
don’t wonder ‘ 





S-m-i-t-h—here ’s a 
cire’lar fer you, Sam—I don’t wonder 
he ’s lost all heart. Losin’ a companion 
as he did is a dreadful thing an’ no 
mistake. But I ‘low she’s better off. 
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She wasn’t no comfert to him nor to 
herself—postal fer you, Jed. The more 
misfortune a wife er husband has the 
more the other keers fer em. It’s only 
human natcher.” 

“She was all right mentally till that 
Advent camp-meetin’ last spring,’ said 
Abe Gaynor. “I’ve heered say that 
Enoch wuzn’t very good to her after she 
got religion an’ that ’s why she killed 
herself. Of course that ’s only hearsay.” 

“TI don’t believe a word of it—not a 
word! Enoch Watkins was jest as good 
te her as mortal man could be,” said Mrs. 
Royle, with decided emphasis, as she 
puzzled with knitted brow over the ad- 
dress on a newspaper wrapper; “an’ 
ever buddy that knows him will say th’ 
same. Many ’s th’ time when I’ve asked 
him about his wife th’ tears would come 
into his eyes, an’ he would say he didn’t 
know but mebby he’d have to take her 
t’ th’ ’sylum; an’ if he hadn’t a keered 
fer her as a man should he’d a up an’ 
carted her off t’ th’ ’sylum an’ got clean 
shut of her long before she got so crazy 
as to drink garbaldic acid. Pore Enoch! 
He surely did put up with her carryin’ 
on; an’ she was awful a-tearin’ her hair 
an’ screechin’ an’ screamin’ an’ th’ likes; 
an’ nary a complaint did he make—nary 
a whimper. He was so patient. I used 
to wonder if he wasn’t axin to Job.” 

“No, sir, Abe—letter fer you, Mr. 
Sallers—don’t you swaller this gossip 
bout folks’ private doin’s, an’ especially 
Enoch’s. I do abominate gossips. They 
always hit on some good Christian 
martyr to scan’alize with their tongues— 
can’t keep their mouths shut. Enoch 
Watkins is above ’em though—pore, 
patient, sorrered man—he—” 

Mrs. Royle ceased her discourse ab- 
ruptly. Her eyes scanned the address 
or an envelope bordered in black, the 
first of the kind that ever entered the 
Springhaven postoffice during the four 
years she had been its mistress. The 
widow examined it, turning it from side 
tv side and scrutinizing the postmark 
critically. The silence was unbroken save 


by the shuffling of some heavy hob-nailed 
boot upon the rough floor. 

“Got hold of a jaw-breaker, widder?” 
asked Mr. Gaynor, with a touch of im- 
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patience in his voice at the length of 
time she was giving to this particular 
missive when the darkness was increasing 
momentarily and the road to his ranch 
was a rough one. “Lemme see it. 
Mebby I can make it out—eye-sight’s 
good.” 

“No, no, I can make it out, thank ye,” 
returned the widow, her furrowed cheek 
flushing slightly as with forced uncon- 
cern she shoved the letter into the pigeon- 
hole above her head and continued the 
distribution of the evening mail without 
speaking save when the delivery of a 
letter or paper to some one of the by- 
standers required it. This unusual silence 
on the part of Mrs. Royle was noticeable 
even to the unobservant ranchmen, who 
left for their respective homes as soon 
as the last piece of mail had been dis- 
tributed. 

“A mournin’ letter fer Enoch Wat- 
kins,” mused the postmistress. “A 
mournin’ letter fer Enoch Watkins. Now 
hain’t that a burnin’ shame? More 
sorrer fer that pore man—more sorrer. 
Won’t th’ sun never shine fer him? I 
wonder who it’s from? Th’ postmark 
says ‘Ft. Worth, Texas.’ ” 

She again examined the letter to re- 
assure herself on this point and con- 
tinued: 

“He’s got some kin folks livin’ there, 
fer I’ve heered him speak of ’em, ’n if 
I hain’t mistaken, his only sister lives 
there. Yes, I’m sure she does. No, she 
don’t, neither; she lives somewheres in 
Georgy. It hain’t her that’s dead. 
Mebby it’s his mother—mebby. He 
told me his mother lived in the South, th’ 
last time he was in th’ store. Now if his 
mother’s dead what will he do? Not 
outen th’ shadder of his wife’s awful 
deed till another grief tears open his 
wounded heart. Pore, pore Enoch! He 
was beginnin’ to be th’ least mite cheerful 
an’ git a little meat on his bones, an’ now 
this will spile it all. But ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth’; an’ I guess 
it’s so; fer Enoch’s one of the Creator’s 
chosen if He has any. An’ I’m th’ one 
to give him this letter. I hain’t got th’ 
heart to do it; I swan I hain’t! I—I 
just wonder what in th’ tarna] nation ails 
that light?” 
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She gave an almost savage glance at 
the blackened, chimney from which the 
smoke was pouring and with trembling 
fingers turned down the wick of the lamp, 
adding in a half-whisper, “I hain’t got 
th’ heart to do it!” 

Alvira, the thirteen-year-old grand- 
child of Mrs. Royle was washing the 
supper dishes as the widow, a moment 
later, entered the kitchen from a door in 
the rear of the store. 

“Any letters for us, grandma?” asked 
the girl, applying a bar of soap to her 
dish-cloth. The postmistress paid no 
heed to the query, but lifted a lid from 
the stove and, in an absent-minded man- 
ner, jabbed the poker into the blazing 
chunks of fir-bark. 

“Any letters for us tonight?” again 
asked Alvira, a little louder than before, 
and turning two sharp, black eyes upon 
the wrinkled visage of her grandmother, 
who continued punching the fire without 
replying. 

“Grandma, was there any mail for us 
to-night?” repeated the girl, in a shrill 
tone calculated to reach the ear of a 
very deaf person. Slowly the _post- 
mistress replaced the lid on the stove, 
and, turning to her somewhat irritated, 
grand-daughter, said, as she mechani- 
cally rubbed her spectacles with the hem 
of her checkered apron: 

“Viry, d’ye you know—did you ever 
heer Enoch Watkins say where his 
mother lives?” 

“No, I hain’t!” snapped Alvira with 
an angry flirt of her dish-cloth. “I’ve 
been asking you if we got any letters 
to-night?” 

“No, no!” returned Mrs. Royle im- 
patiently, “Now, think, Viry—hain’t 
you never heerd him say where his mother 
lives? Seems like—” 

“Pull up my sleeve, grandma.” inter- 
rupted Alvira, holding out a pink, drip- 
ping hand to her grandmother, ‘the 
plagued thing is always slippin’ down 
and—” 

“And you can’t think where you've 
heerd him say?” 

“Grandma! My sleeve! Won’t you 
please pull it up?” 

“Didn’t he say,” resumed the widow, 
perfectly oblivious to the girl’s request 
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and thoughtfully blinking her eyes, 
“didn’t he say she lived in ‘a 

“Texas I guess,” interposed Alvira 
seizing her disobedient sleeve and tug- 
ging at it with evident chagrin. “Yes, I 
‘lowed ‘twas Texas,’ added Mrs. Royle 
with a decided nod of her head. 

Alvira had no thought on the matter 
whatever. In her temper she had spoken 
the name of the first state that entered 
her mind. 

“Y-e-s, it’s Texas—Fort Worth, Texas. 
Yer right, Viry. I reckalect now. So 
*tis—so 'tis,’ and the postmistress, 
mumbling to herself, poked the fire 
vigorously. 

Alvira had substantiated her belief. 
Beyond a doubt that black-edged envel- 
ope contained sad, sad intelligence for 
Enoch Watkins. In all probability his 
leving old mother had passed away from 
earth forever. The imaginative mind of 
the aged widow dwelt sorrowfully upon 
this conjecture. She pictured to herself 
the face of Mr. Watkins as he perused its 
centents and how the great tears would 
spring from his deep, sunken eyes as he 
told her of his loss. The more she re- 
flected upon the matter the more firm was 
her conviction that it was his mother who 
had died. Nothing could strike him a 
harder blow. The postmistress shud- 
dered to think of his grief. 

On the following morning she stood on 
the store-porch tossing, at intervals, a 
handful of wheat from a rusty tin basin 
to a flock of plump brown leghorns on the 
gravelly ground beneath. Before her the 
waters of the majestic Columbia moved 
with scarcely a perceptible current, and 
beyond stretched a line of fir-clad hills 
over the crests of which the snow-covered 
summit of a great mountain peak was 
just visible. Now and then a leaping 
salmon ‘flashed a silver side above the 
swirling waters and a dozen sea gulls 
screamed and circled in the dreamy 
autumn air. There was a cluster of 
poppies, like a still flame, leaning against 
the weather-beaten picket fence that en- 
closed the front yard. These, together 
with a few spears of clover, had escaped 
the ravages of her ever-hungry fowls, 
upon the liberty of which she never 
placed the slightest restriction. Her 





poultry was her greatest pride, but, judg- 
ing by the far-away expression of her 
eyes as she stood feeding them, one 
might think they occupied only a minute 
portion of her cogitations, and so they 
did. Mrs. Royle’s mind was still in a 
frightful state of anxiety over the 
“mournin’ letter” for Enoch Watkins. 

“Who knows but what it may be th’ 
death of him?” she mused. ‘“There’s 
allus th’ last straw. His wife’s death— 
well of course she wasn’t his equal in 
interlect, even afore she went adrift, an’ 
‘twas a blessin’ to him she passed away— 
her death nigh killed him—an’ now this 
why this may put sich a burden of 
sorrer on him he won’t be able to bear up 
under it. I really don’t know whether 
it’s best to give him the letter now or a 
little later; but of course I couldn’t do 
that. It must be given to him, an’ he'll be 
in fer his mail this mornin’ if he hain’t 
ailin’.” 

She walked to the end of the porch and 
looked up the stony roadway that wound 
down the hillside among the charred 
stumps and heaps of brush and logs. 
She saw a wagon loaded with cord-wood, 
drawn by two sturdy, red oxen, coming 
down the long incline, and heard the 
screech of the wheels as the boy driver 
applied the brake. Farther on she be- 
held a man walking in the direction of 
the store. The figure was so familiar 
to the widow’s eyes that she recognized 
it even at a glance. There was no mis- 
taking the stooped shoulders and swing- 
ing stride. 

“There he is now!” she said, under her 
breath. “An’ if he only knowed what 
was waitin’ him! I jest can’t bear to 
give him that! I’ll go in th’ kitchen an’ 
send Viry out—pore man.” 

A few minutes later the postmistress, 
who was again nervously poking the fire 
in the cook stove, heard the door of the 
grocery open and close and the sound of 
footsteps, followed by a cough, evidently 
tc make his presence known to those in 
the adjoining apartment. 

“Viry, there’s someone after their mail. 
I reckon. Won't you wait on ’em, like 
a good child? I’ve got to put this bread 
inter th’ pans. It’s light now an’ no 
tellin’ how long they’ll keep me talkin’ 
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THE ANXIETY 


if I go in,” whispered Mrs. Royle to the 
resy-cheeked grand-daughter, who went 
tripping out into the store. 

The door stood ajar. 
listened intently. 

“Is yer gram’ma in?” he asked. 

“Yes’'r; Grandma! Grandma!’ called 
Alvira, going to the door. 

“Never mind, Viry, never mind. If 
she’s busy don’t bother her,’ put in 
Enoch, hastily. 

“You give him his mail, Viry, an’ tell 
him I’ll be out presently,” replied the 
window, greasing a bread-pan. 

By the time she had put the dough into 
the pans, applied the brush to her gray 
hair and put on a clean apron, Mr. 
Watkins had read the letter bordered in 
black. As the postmistress entered half 
timidly he had deposited his lank form 
upon a keg of nails and was leaning his 
shoulders against the counter. His thin 
and usually care-worn face was by no 
means sad; on the contrary it appeared 
sunnier to Mrs. Royle than she had seen 
it since the day of his wife’s burial. He 
arose and fervently grasped the hand she 
extended him. “You got yer mail, did 
ye, Enoch?” she asked, puzzled that he 
did not seem more moved by that message 
ot death. 

“Yes, Viry give it to me. She’ll soon 
be old enough to he’p ye bout th’ office. 
She’s growin’ like a weed of late— 
springin’ right up like a tater vine in 
June weather. She favors you more ’n 
more—’specially ’round th’ nose. Gittin’ 
han’somer ever’ day, hain’t ye, Viry?” 
replied Mr. Watkins, feeling that he 
had paid Mrs. Royle a very delicate 
compliment. 

“Yes, she’s a likely gal, Viry is— 
a little bashful, but it’s better fer ’em 
to be that way than too for’ard  She’s 
jest like her maw was at her age. Won't 
ye come in th’ settin’ room an’ take an 
easy cheer, Enoch?” said the widow 
blandly. 

“No, thanks; I kaint stop long, I got 
to split out some shakes to build a new 
hen-house. Th’ old un’s gettin’ too small. 
Hen’s don’t git on when they’s too many 
roostin’ together. How’s yourn doin’? 
They look peart an’ sassy,” returned Mr. 
Watkins, tangling his lean fingers in the 
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thin growth of beard under his chin. 

“They're a heap smarter sence I took 
te givin’ ’em boiled feed mornin’s with a 
sprinklin’ of red-pepper in it. I git from 
two to three dozen eggs a day, but I 
‘low they'll fall off as moultin’ time 
comes on.” 

“Yer beatin’ me—beatin’ me. My hens 
air bound to set an’ I can’t break ’em up, 
nohow.”’ 

Mrs. Royle’s curiosity to know some- 
thing definite regarding Mr. Watkins’ 
letter was momentarily increasing. She 
was loath to broach the subject herself, 
however, for fear of appearing too con- 
cerned in his affairs. His demeanor 
had proved to her mind beyond a ques- 
tion that it contained no particularly sad 
intelligence, but it had caused her so 
much anxiety she could not bear the idea 
of thus remaining wholly ignorant of its 
contents. She hoped he would mention 
it. 

“There’s more money in hens here in 
Oregon than any place I know of,” re- 
sumed Enoch. “I jist got a letter from 
my sister Lize, an’ she says in Texas 
hens don’t pay much. Her an’ her 
darter is tryin’ to farm it. Her man 
died about ten years ago. I reckon ye 
mought o’ thought I’d got some bad news, 
seein’ my name on a mournin’ letter?’ 

“Thought so? Well, now, Enoch, I 
don’t know when I’ve passed sich a 
worrisome night as last night. I was 
certain shore you had some bad news 
waitin’ ye, ’n I cale’lated yer maw was 
dead, mebby. I been so worried, an’ I’m 
so happy it wan’t nothin’ serious—” 

She stopped, flushed and confused. 
Mr. Watkins’ dull eyes lit up with a sud- 
den glow of pleasant surprise. 

“Well, well, that’s too bad ve worried 
so. Sister got some mournin’ stationairy 
when he died, an’ has used it off an’ on 
ever sence. I never knowed I was wuth 
‘nough fer anybuddy t’ worry over me,” 
said Enoch with a quaver in his voice. 

“T take folks’ troubles to heart so,” 
said the postmistress, after a brief silence, 
“an’ knowin’ you’d gone through so much, 
I dreaded—I can’t say how much—tc 
give ye th’ letter. I made Viry do it. I 
didn’t have th’ heart—an’ that’s th’ 
livin’ truth!” 
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Mr. Watkins sighed deeply and looked 
down at the floor. 

“Yes, I been a mighty lonesome man 
sence Marindy was laid away,” he said, 
“an’ I ’preciate yer sympathy fer me. 
You’ve give me strength that nobuddy 
else could.” 

The widow fumbled with the hem of 
her apron nervously. At length she 
said: 

“IT been lookin’ fer ye down to spend 
th’ evenin’, but I ‘low ye havn't felt lik« 
goin’ nowheres. I know how it is. I 
felt th’ same after Hiram left me. It’s 
best fer ye, though, if ye can git yer 
mind offen yer trouble.” 

“T know it—I know it; I’d come down 
long ago, but to be plain I didn’t think 
sich a long-faced feller as me’d be cum- 
pny fer anybuddy. I reckoned I’d only 
make ye mis’able if I come, an’ so I kep 
away, said Mr. Watkins, in a tone of 
mingled melancholy and cheerfulness. 

“Now Enoch!” ejaculated the post- 
mistress, ““you make anybuddy mis’able! 
Th’ very idee! I been real disapp’inted 
that you never come, after all my invites, 
but ‘lowed mebby you didn’t keer to.” 

“Never you mind,” replied Mr. Wat- 
kins fervently, “I’ll make vou tired of 
me yet. Ye'll wish I was in Hallyfax or 
Jerryco fore Chris’mus.” 

“IT ain’t a-fearin’, Enoch, I ain’t a- 
fearin’,” and the widow laughed girl- 
ishly. 

“There’s goin’ t’ be preachin’ up t’ th’ 
school-house next Sunday evenin’—some 
man from th’ Big Bottom—forgot his 
name. P’haps you’d-er-you’d like to go 
hear him. I'll come fer ye if ye do,” 
pursued Mr. Watkins, awkwardly, sur- 
prised at his own courage. 

“Nothin’ ’d please me more, Enoch. I 
do love to attend meetin’.” replied the 
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postmistress, glancing at him almost 
coquettishly. 

“T’ll call fer ye at seven, jest like we— 
we was young folks,” said Mr. Watkins, 
forcing a laugh that sent a thrill through 
the heart of Mrs. Royle. 

On the following Sunday evening after 
the religious services in the little school- 
house had been brought to a close, the 
couple strolled slowly down the country 
road toward the store. The sky was 
brilliant with stars and the moonlight 
sifted down through the evergreens like 
snow. 

“That was a movin’ sermon, wasn't it, 
Enoch?” asked the widow, holding tight 
to his arm. 

“Well, t? be honest, Rebeccy, I didn’t 
heer more’n ten words of the sermon. I 
was thinkin’ bout my mournin’ letter an’ 
—an’ how it sorter made us understan’ 
each other’s feelin’s, ye know,” said her 


escort with hesitancy. “If it hadn’t 
been fer that we wouldn’t be here to- 
night.” 


Then followed a short silence, broken 
only by the rasping of the crickets by 
the roadside and the dismal hoot of an 
owl from some fir-top. 

“Yes, I couldn’t keep my mind offen 
that letter,” resumed Enoch, “It told me 
that you was anxious like over me, an’, 
Rebeccy, that made me a happy man, an’ 
I been wonderin’ ever sence if—if—” 
almost choking with agitation—‘if you 
keered enough fer a plain man about like 
me to marry him? Now what d’ye say?” 

“Well, Enoch,” answered the widow in 
a trembling voice, “I must confess I’m 
right glad th’ letter come, so I c’d show 
you I keered fer you. I don’t know when 
a mournin’ letter ever brung me sich 
happiness. I never heerd of one makin’ 
a match before.” 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN SEATTLE IN 
1909—SUPERB SITE ON THE SHORES 
OF LAKE WASHINGTON 


By Frank L. Merrick 


Chief of the Bureau of Publicity 


western world’s fair are now being 
issued. This time Seattle will be the 
host and the event will come off in 1909. 
The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is 
the name of the function in which the 
nations are requested to take part. That 
the event will be of great importance to 
the world is shown by its plan and scope 
which embrace purposes that are attract- 
ing widespread attention and commenda- 
tion. The exposition will aim to accom- 
plish results that will materially aid in 
development. Aside from being enter- 
taining and instructive along the lines 
of similar world’s fairs, the coming expo- 
sition will confer inestimable, everlasting 
benefits. 
If the manner in which the prelimi- 
nary steps in the creation of the enter- 
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es to attend the next 


prise have been taken can be considered 
as a criterion of the way the plans 
already outlined will be carried out, the 
1909 fair will be characterized by many 
innovations in exposition making. The 
first important step, the financing of the 
fair, broke all records. It was decided 
by the board of trustees that the sum 
of $500,060.00 was necessary to put the 
enterprise on a sound financial basis, and 
that this money must be raised by the 
sale of stock in the corporation to the 
people of Seattle. As Seattle had com- 
mitted herself to hold the fair, reasoned 
the management, and a half a million 
dollars was needed with which to begin 
work, why not hurry and be done with 
it? Accordingly, it was decided to sell 
all of the stock in a single business day. 
October 2, 1906, was the date set, and the 
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generous and _ public-spirited manner 
in which the people of Seattle responded 
to the call by over-subscribing to the 
extent of $150,000.00, making the total 
amount available $650,000.00, is history. 
No other city for any purpose ever 
equaled such a feat. More than a half 
million dollars in one day is a large 
amount of money to be raised in a city 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The slogan adopted by Will H. Parry, 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee which had charge of the canvass, 
was “Everybody helps,” and everybody 
did help, with the result that an average 
of more than $3.00 was subscribed for 
every man, woman and child in the city. 

The plan and scope of the exposition 
indicates that it will receive universal 
support. The objects the exposition will 
accomplish will be beneficial to many 
sections and many countries. Inter- 
national in plan and scope, a world’s 
fair in every sense, the primary purpose 
is the successful exploitation of Alaska, 
Yukon and the states bordering upon the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Different from many previous fairs, 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition will 
not celebrate any particular event. The 
awakening of the Pacific, the wonderful 
achievement in all lines of effort of the 
countries bordering thereon, and _ the 
important role the commerce of the great 
ocean now plays in that of the world, are 
the most noteworthy things the fair will 
celebrate. It will be a great interna- 
tional industrial exposition. Historical 
sentiment will not be depended upon to 
arouse interest and induce participation. 

One of the most important results the 
fair will accomplish will be the bringing 
of Alaska into the limelight to give the 
world a correct idea of Uncle Sam’s 
great territory, of which even the rank 
and file of American people know so 
little. The prevailing conception of 
Alaska is that it is a land of nothing 
but ice, snow and gold. The same is 
also true of the neighboring territory of 
Yukon, to which the fair will devote 
equal attention. Few persons realize 
the great possibilities and advantages of 
this Northland. Besides the gold, fish 
and fur resources there are others that 
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are only beginning to be developed, and 
which offer unusual inducement for the 
employment of capital and individual 
effort. It is not generally known that 
the territory possesses great wealth in 
tin, iron, lead, copper, coal and petro- 
leum; that in many sections agricultural 
pursuits are possible, including cattle 
raising; that grasses, grains and wild 
flowers grow within the Arctic circle; 
that nearly every variety of vegetable 
will thrive in certain parts of the terri- 
tory—in fact, that Alaska will soon be 
able to support millions of people, with 
practically all of the luxuries enjoyed 
by those living in other sections of our 
great country. Geographically and cli- 
matically there is also a hazy knowledge. 
How many persons know that Alaska, 
with its peninsula, if placed on top of 
the map of the United States, will stretch 
from Savannah, Georgia, to San Fran- 
cisco and from Mexico to Canada; and 
that its range of climatic and physical 
conditions are even greater? 

The exhibits from Alaska will be 
collected with the aim of educating the 
people and interesting them in a terri- 
tory that has long been neglected except 
by gold-seekers. Alaska has had exhibits 
at former fairs, but they were not ade- 
quate. They were collected in a hurry. 
It takes time to cover such a vast terri- 
tory. The three years intervening before 
the opening of the 1909 fair gives plenty 
of time to secure a comprehensive 
display, and the people are not wasting 
any time, for work has already been 
begun. 

The bringing of the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean closer together, commer- 
cially, will be another important object 
of the fair that will command universal 
support. The subject of Oriental trade 
is one that has been much discussed and 
written about, but few persons have a 
definite idea as to its significance. St. 
Louis, through the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, made an effort to exploit 
closer trade relations with Asia and 
Oceanica, but failed on account of the 
idea being lost sight of in the over- 
whelming number of displays and the 
magnitude of the show. The Lewis and 
Clark Fair included the promotion of 
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Oriental trade in its plan and scope, even 
incorporating the idea in its full title; 
but the recent events in the Far East 
interfered with the Oriental trade dis- 
play as they interfered with Oriental 
trade itself. With all the conditions 
favorable, Seattle has an unparalleled 
opportunity to render the United States 


and the Orient an inestimable service in 
increasing the commerce of the Pacific 
by teaching the merchants and manu- 
facturers of each section the needs of the 
people of their respective markets, and 
how to secure and hold the business. 
Oriental buyer and Occidental seller, as 
well as Occidental buyer and Oriental 
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seller, will be brought closer together, to 
their mutual advantage, through exhibits 
collected with that aim in view. 

The exploitation of the Pacific Coast 
will be, naturally, another important 
result that will be accomplished by the 
exposition. The Lewis and Clark fair 
and its attendant publicity placed this 
section more prominently on the map. 
The interest that exposition created 
beyond the Rocky Mountain section will 
be stimulated and increased during the 
next three years. With the foundation 
in exploitation laid by Portland to build 
upon, the attendance at the 1909 fair 
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and the benefits to follow should be even 
greater than at Portland. 

The Lewis and Clark exposition intro- 
duced the East and Middle West to the 
West, and the coming show will cultivate 
this acquaintance into a warm friendship. 
The exposition of 1909 will do much 
toward giving the East a proper attitude 
of appreciation of the West. The thou- 
sands of visitors who will take advantage 
of the reduced railroad rates to attend 
the fair, see the country and its people, 
study conditions and take note of achieve- 
ments, will return home with minds 
cleared of much haziness that has clouded 
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them by reason of the acceptance of 
fictional caricature as gospel fact. 

Moreover, the fair will bring the far- 
divided sections of this country closer 
together, commercially. It will offer an 
unexceled opportunity for the eastern 
manufacturer and preducer to get into 
closer touch with the western market and 
vice versa; and, further, it will give them 
a chance to exploit their wares in Alaska, 
and by learning the needs of the people, 
cultivate their trade. 

Exhibitors in general were shy of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition; it was the 
first world’s fair ever held west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and they were not con- 


fident of its success and of the benefits 
they would derive. Those who were far- 
sighted enough to display their goods 
reaped rewards far beyond sanguine 
expectations, and indications point to a 
universal desire on the part of manufac- 
turers to be represented in the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition in a compre- 
hensive manner. 

The exposition site comprises two 
hundred and_ fifty-five acres of the 
grounds of the University of Washing- 
ton. It is within the city limits and is 
only twenty minutes ride by electric rail- 
way from the business center of Seattle. 
The grounds may also be reached by a 
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steam railway which traverses them, and 
by boat on Lake Washington. 

John C. Olmsted, the noted landscape 
artist, of Brookline, Massachusetts, who 
employed his genius in laying out the 
grounds and arranging the buildings, 
pronounces the site the most beautiful 
ever utilized for such a purpose, and 
declares that it would be hard to find a 
location with better natural advantages 
for the landscape gardener to work on. 

The grounds in their virgin state pre- 
sent everything to please the eye. There 
are tall, stately giants of the forest, form- 
ing beautiful vistas, gentle slopes, 
commanding terraces and unsurpassed 
stretches of water front. The _ site 
borders for more than a mile and a half 
on Lake Union and Lake Washington, 
the latter being the largest fresh water 
body in the Northwest. The Olympic 
and Cascade mountains are in sight from 
the grounds and an unobstructed view of 
the perpetual snow peaks of Mount 
Rainier and Mount Baker may be 
obtained. In constructing the buildings 
and laying out the grounds every care 
will be taken to preserve Nature’s handi- 
work. 

The preliminary plans submitted by 
Mr. Olmsted, which have been adopted 
by the grounds and buildings committee 
and which will not be changed except as 
exigencies demand, show eleven large 
exhibit buildings arranged in an unique 
manner. Although the fair is laid out 
with the idea of compactness without 
crowding, an intra-mural railway has 
been provided for the convenience of 
sightseers. It is more than two miles 
long and will make it possible for one 
to ride within easy walking distance of 
any building. The principal buildings 
are grouped around a central fountain 
basin two hundred feet in diameter, and 
the arrangement has been perfected to 
take advantage of the natural attractive- 
ness of the site. For example, the main 
avenue of the fair, to be called Rainier 
avenue, affords an unobstructed view of 
Mount Rainier. Rainier avenue forms 
the main axis of the exposition, dividing 
into two approximately equal parts the 
section of the exposition site, which is 
appropriate for the placing of exhibit 


structures. The two largest buildings 
will be placed on either side of the 
fountain court, which is bisected by the 
avenue. They will be built around an 
arc, with wings to the north, and will be 
similar in size and design, being about 
five hundred and fifty feet long by one 
hundred and fifty feet wide. The wings 
referred to are in reality separate build- 
ings, constructed as additions merely 
for the sake of architectural effect. The 
big building east of the fountain will be 
devoted to agriculture and horticulture 
and the smaller structure adjoining it, 
which will be approximately one hundred 
and seventy feet by two hundred feet, 
to irrigation. The complemental struc- 
tures opposite will be used respectively 
for manufactures and liberal arts and for 
the educational exhibits. 

Surrounding the central group are the 
exhibit palaces devoted to the mines and 
mining, machinery, electricity, and trans- 
portation, forestry, fisheries, fine arts, 
Alaska, Yukon and the United States 
government displays. While no general 
style of architecture has been decided 
upon, Mr. Olmsted has suggested that the 
ancient Russian style be followed in all 
the buildings. This is considered appro- 
priate since the exposition is to be held 
primarily for the purpose of exploiting 
the resources of Alaska, a country which 
belonged to Russia until purchased by 
the United States in 1867. 

Considerable area has been set aside 
for state and foreign buildings. These 
spaces designated on the ground plan 
have been allotted provisionally. The 
site assigned to California is one of the 
most advantageous on the grounds and 
commands a sweeping view of Lake 
Washington. The amusement street, 
corresponding to the Trail at Portland 
and the Pike at St. Louis, parallels the 
shore of Lake Union and is more than 
two thousand feet in length. 

Steamboat piers have been planned 
for on both lake shores. The grounds 
bordering on the lakes offer excellent 
facilities for aquatic features, which will 
be designed by the director of works. 
Spaces for many features, such as 
observation and electric towers, courts 
and electric cascades, have been provided. 
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THE SHORE LINE OF LAKE WASHINGTON, WHERE THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS WILL BE LEFT 
IN VIRGIN BEAUTY 


The plan of the exhibits will be to show 
step by step the remarkable advancement 
made by the countries of the Pacific 
Ocean in every line of observation and of 
scientific and industrial achievement and 
endeavor. Life, color, and variety will 
be the chief characteristics of the dis- 
plays, and originality will be the keynote 
of installation. The Pacific West, the 
Northland and the other interested coun- 
tries offer attractive and diversified dis- 
plays that will lend a western and 
Oriental atmosphere. 

Every indication points to a large 
representation on the part of the states 
of the Union and the foreign countries. 
The foreign exhibits will be confined 
strictly to the products bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean and the following countries 
will be invited to take part: Australia, 
Canada, Chili, China, Columbia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Formosa, Korea, French 
East Indies, German Colonies, Guate- 


mala, Honduras, British India, Japan, 
Mexico, Dutch East Indies, Nicaragua, 
New Zealand, Panama, Peru, Philippine 
Islands, Siam, and Salvador. 

In addition to the foregoing, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and the Netherlands will be 
invited to make exhibits, representative 
of their interest in Pacific trade develop- 
ment. 

Reports from Special Commissioner 
T. S. Clarkson, who is now visiting the 
states in the interest of the exposition, 
assure the participation of at least 
twenty-five commonwealths. The national 
government is expected to lend its aid 
to the extent of erecting a building to 
house the nation’s display and to put up 
a suitable building for Alaska. At least 
a million dollars will be asked from 
Congress. 

The cost of the exposition is estimated 
at $10,000,000.00. The corporation will 
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likely spend $2,000,000.00 before the 
gates are opened. The state of Wash- 
ington will appropriate at least $1,000,- 
000.00 With another million from the 
government and the amounts the states 
and foreign countries and the exhibitors 
and concessionaires will spend, the total 
will easily reach the figure given. 

The exposition company was incorpo- 
rated on May 7, 1906, and the following 
officers were elected: J. E. Chilberg, 
president; John H. McGraw, R. A. 
Ballinger, A. S. Kerry, vice-presidents ; 
William M. Sheffield, secretary; C. R. 
Collins, treasurer; I. A. Nadeau, director- 
general. The board of trustees is com- 
posed of fifty members, who constitute 
the various governing committees. An 
advisory board of twenty-five members 
has been provided for both Alaska and 
Yukon. 
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The fair will be run on a business basis 
from start to finish. It is the aim of 
the officers to secure experienced exposi- 
tion men for every department—men 
who can carry on the work without any 
experiments. In doing this every cent 
will be made to count, which should 
insure an unqualified success. Pursuant 
with this policy, the first division director 
appointed was Henry E. Reed, of Port- 
land, Oregon, who will direct the exploi- 
tation of the fair. Mr. Reed was secre- 
tary and director of exploitation of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, much of 
the success of which is due to his efforts. 
His experience in procuring participa- 
tion and directing publicity will be 
invaluable to the 1909 fair. As other 
divisions and departments are organized 
competent and experienced men will be 
put in charge. 





IN ALASKA 


By Ame ia W. TRUESDELL 


Slowly I sail upon the Northern tide, 

The cliffs slope down unto the water’s brim, 
Shut in by bastioned walls I glide; 

No outlet seems to break this mountain rim. 


I sail and sail and soon far off appear 
Unseen before, the faint, soft lines of grey 
Which tell me that when I have come more near, 
The cliffs will open to a larger way. 


So thus through life, I on and onward sail 

Often through seas land-locked unto my view; 
Though hid from me, the exit will not fail 

When God would have my little bark pass through. 
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Captain Queer was a pirate, dear 
A. regular rollickinsS baccaneer, 

A. pirate who, with his crew, ’tis said 
Was wrecked on an Island of Gineprbread. 
Ad there he lived ina candy house 
With a crow, and a Apser-colored inouse. 
And he built a case for the sreedy crow, 
Yor the house had a raisin roof,’ you Know. 
But the crow escoped from its exe one day, 
Axnd carried the raisin roof away. 
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I left my pony at Miller’s barn when I first struck town 


MUSH 


By Jack BrowninG 


Drawings by Edward Borein 


T HAD been a hard winter, and was 
| gettin’ along about that time of year 

when most the buttons is gettin’ 
loose on a fellow’s clothes and ain’t got 
much to hang onto anyhow. More than 
once I was half-minded to go over to 
the Reservation and marry a_ squaw, 
and finally I did go to work—fed 
cattle for Splitnose Gaffney over near 
Parowan. 





The first thaw, though, I drawed my 
little old forty-five dollars and hiked for 
Parowan. All winter I hadn’t as much 
as had my guns out of the holsters, ex- 
cept to oil °em up now and then, and I 
begin to think that me and trouble had 
parted company for keeps. But we 
hadn’t. 

I left my pony at Miller’s barn when 
I first struck town, and then hopped 
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mud-puddles down to Murphy’s. I got 
about a hundred yards from Murphy’s 
when bang! bang! goes two shots, 
and kow-yow comes a dog, turnin’ the 
corner three times before he gets around, 
and a chink ki-yi-ing after him. The dog 
had the pole, but the chink was a close 
second, and his purple and fine linen was 
flappin’ like a full clothes-line in a east 
wind, and he scattered the feathers of his 
Pigeon English fit to beat a busted 
piller. I put one eye-brow around the 
corner of Murphy’s joint and took gap- 
pins. 

I had to laugh. I thought Dan Doody 
was down in Ibapah, but there set Dan’l 
in Murphy’s ash pile as natural as a hen 
on her nest. But he wasn’t wearin’ any 
sackcloth, and his language was about as 
humble as it was scriptural. He was 
loadin’ his gun, and when he got her filled 
he begin bouncin’ forty-fours off the 
sheet-iron side door, and catchin’ them 
in his teeth, talkin’ all the time as fluent 
as a mud geyser. I waited till his gun 
was empty, and then I jumped in and 
collared him. 

He looked what you'd call fightin’ 
drunk, and the way he greeted me was a 
real pleasure, bein’ as I hadn’t seen even 
a shootin’ star all winter. 

First, he fluttered like a chicken with 
its head caught between two pickets, and 
I had to hold his face in that ash pile till 
he blowed up cinders like a voleano. But 
it wasn’t long before I seen I was givin’ 
too much attention to his head and not 
enough to his feet, for just as I let go 
with one hand to hook a cinder out of my 
eye, his legs flew up like the shafts of a 
sulky when the bellyband breaks, and I 
splashed mud clear over Murphy’s roof. 
And as I was gettin’ up, feelin’ thankful 
that Dan didn’t have his spurs on, he 
hopped onto my back and we slapped 
into the mud like a alligator’s tail. 

“Home again! You mud hen!” he 
whooped, as he straddled my back and 
chucked my face into Parowan’s pave- 
ment primeval. 

I sputtered fit to blow the floor out of 
China, and there’s no tellin’ how far I 
would have gone if my nose hadn’t struck 
bedrock. But I guess Dan got so inter- 
ested he plum forgot I wasn’t enjoyin’ 
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it, for he let go my neck for the mule- 
kick part of a second, and I bucked. He 
was still in the air when I got up, but be 
came down standin’, and I squared off 
to meet him. 

“Now see here, Dan’l,’ I says. 
“What's the use cleanin’ streets—” 

“Well!” he cut in, comin’ to a stop, 
kind of dazed. “I’m derned if it ain’t 
Otto Gramm! Why, I thought—” 

“Course it’s Otto Gramm,” I says. 
“Who in thunder did you think it was?” 
Y’see I’d clean forgot that he hadn’t seen 
my face yet. 

“Well, Otto,” he says, holdin’ out his 
hand, “shall we finish or shall we 
shake?” 

We squoze the mud. 

“Say, Otto,” he says, holdin’ my hand 
tender like, “want to get a good deal?” 

“Just got out of a good deal of real 
estate, Dan’l,” I says, shakin’ a wheel- 
barrow full of mud out of my whiskers, 
“and I’m tired of watered stock.” Then 
I started around to Murphy’s front door, 
but he grabbed me by the arm with cne 
hand and reached into one of his puckets 
with the other. 

“Just you take a squint at that!” 
he says, fishin’ out a rock the size of a 
egg. “Just look at the peacock featliers 
in that, won’t you!” he goes on, gettin’ 
more and more excited. 

And I begin to get interested, too, for 
it certainly was a pretty rock. 

“And I know where the peacock is!” 
he says, almost yellin’. “Come over to 
my bunk house—say,” he says sudden 
and worried, “got any money?” 

“Loads of it,’ I says. ‘Much as 
forty-five dollars.” 

“Bully!” he yelled. “Bully! We'll 
outfit in the mornin’, and you're my pard 
for half!” 

Seems that late the fall before he'd 
been up in the Hellbent country pros- 
pectin’, and had run on to this peacock 
tail stickin’ right out of the top of a hill. 
But before he could do anything it 
snowed, and he had to hike out. He 
filled his pockets full of rock, though, 
and the more he panned it, the more he 


drank. Well, when Dan gets talkin’ 


mines, you just think what a sucker you 
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{ll my son,” he says, fiourishing his hand over the bucks 


are not to be rich when it’s so easy, and 
so it ended by us emptyin’ the jug to the 
Peacock Mine. 

Next mornin’ we begin to pack up. 
Both of us had ponies, and Dan had a 
prospectin’ kit, and so all we needed was 
a couple of burros and some grub and 
powder. I rode back to Splitnose’s to 
get a burro I knowed he’d sell cheap, and 
Dan, he went down to Murphy’s to look 
for a fellow he knowed had one. And 
we made it up that as soon as he got 
the burro he was to pack on some stuff 


and go up gulch about five miles to 
Hoxie’s Ranch where he'd left his kit 
the fall before, and when I come back I 
was to pack on some more stuff and 
follow. 

I got back O. K. and went to the store. 
Young Niffy Stilers was holdin’ down 
the emporium, his dad bein’ laid up with 
something he’d caught in Murphy’s, and 
he certainly done his dangedest to be 
accommodatin’. That struck me kind 0’ 
funny, because he’s generally the fresh- 
est darn kid I ever spanked. First thing 
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I tells him I wants some bacon and corn- 
meal. Cornmeal mush and bacon gravy 
always was my weak spot, and besides 
it’s easy to fix up in camp, and easy to 
pack. 

Niffy says Dan got bacon and coffee 
and flour and the like enough to break 
a famine, and so I tells him to get out 
some more meal and another side of 
bacon and a ham. 

“Sufferin’ pigs!” says Niffy. “How 
much pork you fellows goin’ to eat, any- 
how? Dan he got six sides of bacon 
and three hams and enough canned pork 
and beans to start a store in Boston.” 

“Well,” I says, “just chuck on another 
sack of meal. It’s bully with ham gravy, 
too.” 

When I got to Hoxie’s, Dan had went 
on and left word where I was to find him. 
He was so anxious to get back to the 
Peacock, he thought he’d save time 
by goin’ ahead and makin’ camp. He 
had the 7 x 7 miners’ tent pitched when I 
come up, and told me to get supper while 
he looked around for some grass to stake 
the nags in. So I got out some meal, and 
the bacon I’d brung along to be on the 
safe side, and pretty soon I had a smell 
around there that made Dan find the 
grass quick. 

Next mornin’ we was in such a hurry 
I didn’t stop to frisk Dan’s pack for a 
change, and so we repeated the dose. At 
noon we et some crackers and cheese that 
Dan had handy, and that night we was 
so tired we just had some more mush and 
bacon, that bein’ easier than anything 
else. 

I never seen anybody as excited as 
Dan. He couldn’t stop long enough to 
roll a cigarette, he was that anxious to 
get to the Peacock, and so next mornin’ 
he wouldn’t wait for breakfast, so we 
just et what was left of the mush and 
bacon from supper, and way we went. 
At noon I wanted to stop and have a 
spread, seein’ we’d come a hundred miles 
since leavin’ Parowan, but I seen I’d have 
to eat Dan first, and so I et another hand- 
ful of crackers and cheese, and let him 
have his way. 

That night we camped late, and while 
I was stakin’ the nags Dan took a shot 
at a coyote, and both the danged burros 


stampeded, and it took a hour to run ’em 
down. When we got back to camp it was 
dark, and we didn’t bother to pitch the 
tent—just rolled up in it after we’d et 
a can of tomatoes and some crackers. 

Next mornin’ Dan got up before day- 
light and had me out packin’ while he 
got breakfast. “We've made bully time 
so far,” he says. “But, Otto, if you’d 
seen that peacock tail stickin’ up like I 
done, a dog fight wouldn’t stop you, let 
alone common things like eatin’ and 
sleepin’.” 

“That’s alright, Dan’l,’ I says, “but 
a poached egg on toast is worth two 
peacocks in Hellbent.” 

Them burros was on their first trip, 
and by the time I got ’em packed I was 
hungrier than a kid comin’ home from 
fishin’, and when Dan handed me a plate 
of mush and bacon I was downright 
thankful, and told him so. 

At noon Dan got out some more crack- 
ers and cheese and a can of sardines. 
We let the nags nibble a little grass and 
drink, and then we was off again, for 
Dan wanted to make the Peacock that 
night. We used full grown mule talk 
on them burros, and rode till way after 
dark, but finally seen we couldn’t make 
it, and so we took a good drink and et a 
can of pork and beans and crawled under 
the tent. 

Next mornin’ Dan couldn’t wait for 
nothin’. Said we could make the Pea- 
cock in two hours at most, and then we’d 
have a blowout. But it was noon before 
we got there, and hungry as we was Dan 
was for puttin’ in a shot just for a feeler 
before eatin’, he was that excited. 

“Not much! Dan’l Doody,” says I. 
“I’m hungry, I am. Now you just cut 
into them sacks and get out them deli- 
cacies Niffy was tellin’ me about.” 

Dan says alright, and while I staked 
the live stock he got to work. And when 
I come back he was lookin’ as pleased 
as a boardin’-house keeper on fast day. 

“Otto,” he says, “here’s where you get 
your fill of your favorites. If a tub of 
mush and—” 

“Mush!” I says. “Mush! You don’t 
mean to say you've gone and made 
mush !”” 
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“Why, Otto,” he says reproachful, ‘I 

done it for you. I always knowed how 
you doted on mush and—” 
* “Mush and blazes!” I says. “Here I 
am hungry enough to begin on a four- 
year-old steer’s heels and pick my teeth 
with his horns, and you say mush! Why, 
you-— 

“What’s chawin’ you, anyhow?” he 
says, gettin’ cross. “Didn’t Niffy say—” 

“What did Niffy say?” I yelled. 

“Why, he says that if I want to keep 
you happy as a pig in a puddle, all I got 
to do was feed you mush and—” 

“Oh!” I says, just “Oh!” but I had to 
take a long breath after it, and if Niffy 
Stilers had happened along about that 
time, he’d have tarried somewhere till 
Gabriel’s third and last toot. 

“Yes,” says Dan, “that’s what he says, 
and so I tells him to tell you—” 

“Oh!” I says again. “Niffy told you 
that, did he? Why, you prize idiot! 
You—” 

“Look here! Otto Gramm,” says Dan. 
“I don’t let such words as them get 
through any lop-eared cuss’s whiskers 
that ain’t got no more manners than a 
maverick! If you think this is a fight 
I’m invitin’ you to instead of dinner, you 
needn’t change your mind!” And he 
kicked over the coffee pot and stampeded 
in my direction. 

Well, we both felt better after it. Dan 
he went down to the creek and washed 
me off his hands, and we set down and 
skimmed the dust off the mush and et it. 
We wasn’t very sociable, but we’d livened 
up some if Niffy had hap,:cned along just 
then. 

After that we pitched camp and stored 
the grub. We had a side of bacon, a 
pound of coffee, about two quarts of 
booze, no salt, six soda crackers, and five 
sacks of cornmeal. We sized up the lay- 
out, and Dan he says he’d give the Pea- 
cock’s last feather to have Niffy come 
visitin’. 

So there we was, Dan was so tickled 
to see his Peacock again that he wouldn’t 
worried much if we hadn’t had 
nothin’, But I seen further ahead, and 
the further I seen, the worse it looked. 
Ordinary I could eat mush and bacon 
gravy once or twice a day, but all of 
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a sudden it came over me that I’d ruther 
eat a stuffed eagle out of a curio store 
than any more of the danged stuff out of 
a kettle. 

But Dan he took it more easy, and 
hiked me over to the Peacock with 
powder and the rest of the kit. We 
found the tail alright, and danged if it 
wasn’t so pretty I forgot Niffy for 
awhile. It was about the size of Mur- 
phy’s lean-to and was hangin’ to the side 
of the hill near the top, and the first 
feeler we let go showed it was the real 
stuff clear through, and Dan just yelled 
for joy. 

“Now,” he says, “we'll give her a hull 
danged box, and see what she’s settin’ 
on.” And so we went to work and put 
in a blast we'd liked to had Niffy settin’ 
on, and let her go. 

Well, I’ve been prospectin’ for more 
years than I got ten cent pieces, but if 
ever I felt like discardin’ pick and dyna- 
mite and doin’ the work with my teeth, 
that was the time. For after we'd 
dodged chunks of mountain for five min- 
utes or so, and the smoke drifted away 
and we chased back to the Peacock, we 
seen it half way down the hill. And 
where it had been was a hole like a gravel 
pit, but nary a feather. 

Dan he hopped in with his pick and 
dug frantic, but I seen in a minute it 
wasn’t any use, and right away I begin 
to think about mush again and then I 
spoke up cheerful-like. 

“Dan'l,” I says, “it ain’t no use to 
scratch in there like a old hen. If it’s 
chicken feed you want,” I says, “come 
back to camp,” I says, “and I'll give you 
some cornmeal.” 

“Go stake yourself with the burros, 
you danged hoodoo!” he says, madder 
than a buncoed Irishman. And it got me 
mad, too, havin’ him blame me because 
his mine wasn’t tied down, and I hopped 
into the pit myself. 

Well, if there’d been any more of his 
mine left there, we’d have found _ it 
alright. After a while we went down to 
the creek and washed each other off of 
us, and then set down and shuffled for a 
new deal. I was for goin’ back to 
Parowan and buyin’ a black suit for 
Niffy’s funeral, but Dan wouldn’t hear 
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of it, as much as he looked forward to 
the occasion. He claimed that Peacock 
hadn’t just molted its tail and then flew 
away, and he was for seein’ some more of 
Hellbent. 

“Anyhow, Otto,” he says, “mush is 
fillin’ and healthy.” 

“Now there, Dan’l,”’ I says, “‘let’s talk 
about fried potatoes till supper time.” 

He opened a fresh deck then and begin 
dealin’ out quartz and croppin’s and 
stratas and such like till I felt it was a 
shame not to can his language in a 
phonograph and have it milled. And by 
and by I give in and says we'll take a 
chance, and think about Niffy’s funeral 
meal times. So we had some mush and 
bacon gravy and turned in. 

Next mornin’ we begin prospectin’, 
and the next mornin’ we kept it up, and 
the next mornin’ we done likewise. All 
the time Dan he says it wasn’t no use 
to look for game because there wasn’t 
none. But the next mornin’ after them 
other mornin’s I takes my thirty-thirty 
and a handful of catridges, and by 
noon I’d killed a rattlesnake and a blue 
jay. I wasn’t quite up to rattlesnake, 
but I hung on to the jay. 

“What in blazes you got?” says Dan 
when he seen me come back and start to 
pick the jay. 

“Tt ain’t a peacock, anyhow,” I says, 
and Dan didn’t say no more, but he did 
pick one side of that jay alright. 

And that afternoon he concluded to go 
with me on another hunt. We spotted 
a jay about two miles from camp, and it 
was nearest to Dan, so he took first shot. 
But he aimed a little low and hit it in 
the body instead of in the head like I 
told him, and we couldn’t find the limb 
that jay had been settin’ on. Beats all 
how them thirty-thirty’s shoots. 

By and by, while we was settin’ down 
smokin’ a cigarette. along come a Injun 
kid, about nineteen, i judge, on a pinto 
pony, leadin’ a white nose one. He was 
the first thing we'd seen except the jay, 
and we rose up and greeted him hospit- 
able. He sabbied a little white talk, and 
told us his camp was about five miles up 
gulch. He'd been out after a stray pony, 
and says there’s nine bucks and twelve 
squaws in his gang. Course he wanted 
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to swap for some tobacco or catridges or 
anything, and I begin to brighten up. 

“Got any grub?” I says. 

“Much fine!’ he says, and begin to 
untie a dirty old gunny sack he had 
strapped in front of him. 

“What’s in it, Settin’ Calf?” I says, 
not much likin’ the looks of the sack. 

“Heap fine white man grub!” he says, 
grinnin’ cheerful, and tossed me_ the 
sack. 

Well, I’m Injun myself if it wasn’t 
cornmeal! That is, half of it was— 
the other half was dirt, which was the 
only redeemin’ feature. And I got so 
blamed mad I took the sack by one end, 
an’ got it swingin’ good an’ then let drive 
at the kid. He ducked but it took him 
in the short ribs, an’ he slid off into a 
bunch of prickly pears. 

Well, a Injun may be a strong-hearted 
cuss on parade an’ let you skin him alive 
without crackin’ a smile, but just drop 
him sudden into a bunch of prickly pears 
an’ he’s just like the rest of us. I 
kicked him out of the cactus, an’ he hit 
down hill, an’ then I shied the sack at him 
again an’ boosted him clean through a 
patch of nettles as high as a house. 

“Now you have gone an’ done it!” 
Dan yelled. ‘Don’t you see what you’ve 
gone an’ done!” 

“Why,” I says, “it was meal—meal!” 
I says. 

“Well,” he says, “if them Injuns don’t 
get our scalps we’re lucky! It’s us back 
to camp,” he says, “an’ throw up breast- 
works a mile high!’ An’ way he hikes 
an’ me after him, because I’d plumb for- 
got the rest of them Injuns. 

About twenty minutes after we got 
back to camp here come the Injuns, an’ 
danged if Halfpint wasn’t leadin’ ’em. 
They called him Halfpint, that bein’ 
his price. The kid was along, too, ridin’ 
belly-bust, but Halfpint he done the 
talkin’. He’d been to school a few days 
on the reservation when he was a kid, an’ 
could talk some white talk. 

“How — dash — blank — blazes!’ he 
says. “My son bad hurt! How!” 

“Why Halfpint,’ I says, “I didn’t 
know he was your son.” 

“All my son!” he says, flourishin’ his 
hand over the bucks. “Me big chief!” he 
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says, an’ whacked himself over the chest 
so hard he dang near went off the horse. 

“Glad to hear it,’ I says. ‘Have a 
drink?” I calculated to make a alliance 
with him right there, but you'd think he 
wouldn’t hold his breath a year for a drink 
the way he refused. He cut loose with 
some more white talk, an’ I begin to ex- 
plain. I told him all about Niffy and the 
way he worked us, and how it made me 
feel just to think of cornmeal, and he took 
it all in like a justice of the peace, but 
he shook his head and begin powwowin’ 
with his sons. 

By and by the bucks they got down 
and some begin kindlin’ a fire while some 
begin friskin’ our grub pile. That made 
Dan mad and he hopped up, talkin’ white 
talk alright. But before he done more 
than get a good start two bucks was on 
him, and down he went. 

I supposed they was goin’ to have 
a good feed on us, and anyhow I didn’t 
care how much meal they et. The two 
bucks on Dan’s chest got off when he 
quit sputterin’, but they stayed close by, 
and Dan chewed up half his pipe stem 
and swallowed it before he noticed. 

Halfpint set on his horse givin’ orders 
like a new foreman, and in a little while 
they had all our pans full of the worst 
lookin’ wall-paper paste you ever seen. 
And then Halfpint got down and squat- 
ted in the shade. 

“Now,” he says, ‘““eat—mush eat!” 

Then it begin to dawn on us. We 
might expected something like that from 
him, but I didn’t think it was in him. I 
shut my mouth and tied my moustache to 
my whiskers, and Dan begin to talk 
white talk again. 

“T'll go to blazes first! says Dan, de- 
termined as a bull pup, when a buck set 
a plate of mush the size of a wigwam 
in front of him, and one just like it in 
front of me. 

“Eat!” says Halfpint, and I felt a 
hand twistin’ my hair. I looked at Dan 
and seen a buck curlin’ his hair the same. 

“Every damn all!”’ says Halfpint, and 
my hair begin to curl up like a spiral 
stairway, and I didn’t think I ever would 
wink again. 

Then two bucks got spoons and squat- 
ted in front of us and begin to shovel 
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it in. Every time the feeder would hold 
up a spoonful the bucks behind would 
open our eyes a little wider, and I seen 
the quicker, the better. 

“Tell your son to ease up on my hair 
so that I can shut my eyes,” I says to 
Halfpint, “and I'll eat.” The buck be- 
hind me done it, and I begin. After a 
while I heard Dan ask for a drink, but 
Halfpint just says, “Every damn all!” 
again, and I heard Dan’s mill begin 
grindin’ again. I let out my belt and 
swallowed fast, and by and by I took it 
off and swallowed faster. 

Well, there ain’t no use dwellin’ on the 
unpleasantness. Suffice it enough to say 
that a bite from a mad dog about that 
time would have sweetened my disposi- 
tion. All the time I was plannin’ some 
way to knock the neck off of Halfpint 
and pour out his spirit, but just about 
the time I’d get a lovely scheme all 
hunky, the buck behind me would pull 
it right out of the top of my head, and I 
come to know that signal like a mule 
knows a nose bag. My mouth would 
open and I'd hurry a spoonful over my 
tongue and wonder where it was all 
goin’ to. 

By and by, though, we cleaned up the 
pans, and after Halfpint made us lick 
the spoons, he just forgot he was a big 
chief, and fell over and laughed himself 
out of his dirty blanket. It certainly 
was a great day for Halfpint. 

“Medicine heap good!” he says, and 
poured half a quart of our good booze 
down him without battin’ a eye. 

“Now,” he says, “big Chief take him 
son back—huh!” 

Then they started to go, and danged 
if the way they started didn’t make me 
and Dan forget the mush! If we'd had 
our guns there’d been doin’s right there, 
but the bucks had seen to that first thing. 
When I think about it now, I get so 
mad I have to take a couple of drinks 
before I can say a word, and then [ can 
only cuss. Dan had a couple of bucks 
settin’ on him all the time, and they tied 
me to a tree till the buck I hit come to, 
which was about the time they got ready 
to pull out, and that was quite awhile, 
because they done considerable packin’, 
seein’ that they didn’t leave us nothin’ 
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except one burro and a sack of meal. 

When they got all packed, Halfpint 
finished the quart bottle he’d been nursin’ 
himself on while his sons done the work. 

“Medicine heap good!” he says, and 
shied the empty at the burro they left 
us, and it bounced a hundred yards off 
of his ribs. The burro didn’t stop to say 
good-bye. In about two-bits of a cow 
puncher’s pay he was a streak a mile 
long, and the last we seen of him he 
jumped clear over a jack rabbit and into 
nothin’. 

I didn’t think Dan had anything in 
him except mush, but he got out more 
bad names than you'd think a man could 
hold on a empty stomach, and he looked 
right at me while he says ’em. Then I 
shifted my cargo myself and got out a 
few buckets of straight talk. 

They say violent exercise ain’t healthy 
right after a full meal, but sometimes you 
can’t wait. We was both sorry it wasn’t 
Niffy or Halfpint, but there was only 
us two, and we done the best we could. 

After awhile we went down to the 
creek again, and then we had had a pow- 
wow. But it didn’t take us long to come 
to a conclusion quick. There was me 
and Dan and a sack of corn-meal a 
hundred and fifty miles from Parowan, 
and that the nearest place. So we just 


divided the sack, and each strapped on 
a half and a empty can, and didn’t 
look back. 

We talked about Niffy a good deal 
goin’ back, especially at meal time—meal 
time! Always say breakfast time, or 
dinner time, or supper time, to me after 
this!’ Don’t you ever say meal time to 
me, or—! 

I couldn’t talk about that trip if I was 
drunk. We finally got back to Hoxie’s 
and borrowed a couple of horses to ride 
into town on. We told him somebody 
raided camp while we was over to the 
mine, and that we was back after a fresh 
layout, ‘which was part true, considerin’ 
Niffy. 

Well, I’ve gone broke ia so many 
games that nothin’ much except a run of 
good luck would surprise me now, but I 
did think our luck would change when 
we fed the last of that corn-meal to 
Hoxie’s hogs. But it didn’t. 

When we got into town again we found 
that old man Stilers had got sober and 
let Niffy go down the Valley to visit his 
cousins. Me and Dan couldn’t follow, 
because we might as well been broke as 
the way we was, so the best we could do 
was just hope that Niffy would soon get 
homesick. And so we went down to 
Murphy’s. 


A SIERRA SONG 


By Auperta BANcRoFrr 


The sound of running water 
Is in our ears alway— 

A dream-song with us through the night 
A dream-song through the day. 


Down cafions where the lilies 
Shake out a rich perfume, 

Past hillsides where azaleas 
Show white against the gloom. 


And through the mountain meadows 
Where willow gardens stand 

The whispered running water song 
Goes with us down the land. 
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THE AKOLIAN BELLS OF CHINA 


By Joun Fryer 


Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature, University of California 


(Transiated from the Chinese) 


|. pleasing feature of the temples in China, and especially of those on the Western Hills im the vicinity 
of _Pe king, is the ringing of the feng-chung or wind-bells. These are small bells suspended at projecting 
s of the curved roofs of monasteries or pagodas. They are so arranged with thin plates of metal at the 
of the clapper as to ring with the passing of every breeze. The effect of these Afolian bells is strange 
nd delightful, especially when they awaken the stillness of a summer night. One of the most noted of these 
les is the Pi-yun-sze, or monastery of the ‘Azure clouds.’’ A Chinese poet records the memory of his 
pressions while visiting that celebrated place in the following strain: ] 











’Twas years ago I wandered to the hills west of Peking 

Where from the lofty temples’ roofs the wind-bells sweetly ring. 
Pi-yiin-sze is the Buddhist temple, fairest of them all, 

And happy hours within its walls fond memory can recall. 


The days were spent in pleasant rambles ’midst those verdant hills, 
Where each enchanting scene with fresh delight the spirit fills. 
But when the silent night around its soothing influence spread, 
Within the temple grounds I sought my little room and bed. 


There oft for hours I used to lie and listen to the sound 
The brook near by sent forth, as down the hill its way it found. 
But most of all I loved to hear the passing of a breeze, 
Beginning like a whisper murmuring through the distant trees. 


Then all the wind-bells of the farthest temples soon made known 
The coming of the breeze with gradually increasing tone. 

Nearer it now approached till through the neighboring groves of pine 
Its music with the flowing rills soft cadence would combine. 


Pi-yiin-sze’s wind-bells next commenced their dulcet sounds, 
Till one by one their chime was heard o’er all the temple grounds. 
Louder and louder swelled the strains until the chorus high 
Pealed forth and filled the air like music falling from the sky. 


Then one by one they hushed their notes till all again were still. 
The pine trees ceased their whisp’rings and the murmur of the rill 
Was all that now enlivened the long watches of the night, 
While Nature once more calmly slumbered in the moon’s pale light. 


Though many years have fled since last I heard those wind-bells ring 
While hanging from the curving roof-points they would gaily swing, 
Yet often in my dreams the hills and Pi-yiin-sze I see 

And hear again that music which the night breeze played for me. 
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IN QUEST OF RUDDY BROWN 


EvizaBETH LAMBERT Woop 


HE soft pad of slippered feet came 
like a thud from the room above 
into the quiet of the library. As 

if her tense attention had been waiting 
for this touch, Rose got up quickly and 
crossed the room. Upstairs, the nurse 
paused to smile reassuringly. 

“He is sleeping quietly, Mrs. Allen,” 
she said. “The doctor says the weakness 
is from the fright of the hemorrhage. He 
will be able to be up to-morrow.” 

“Is it possible! I am so glad,’—her 
voice was trembling. “When will the 
doctor be here again?” 

“In the morning. But I wish you 
would go to bed now,” said the nurse 
kindly. “You were up all last night.” 

“Will you be sure to call me if—if he 
awakens?” asked Rose, going softly to 
the side of the bed. She was hardly 
conscious of the nurse’s answer—her 
husband was sleeping quietly, but the 
lines of his face held pained curves, as if 
his mind still lay crushed under the blow 


of sudden disaster. His cheek-bones 
showed their lines cruelly. Rose 
shuddered. Her brave, bonny comrade 


lay stricken, and the future was dark, 
intrusive ! 

Rose turned away suddenly and said, 
“T am going to bed, now, Miss Gray.” 
She felt like a child, glad of the support 


of a ruddier personality. “I am going 
to bed as you told me to do.’’ She was 
afraid she had spoken in gasps; she 
shrank from an exhibition of her feelings. 

Her own room seemed a haven as she 
closed the door, but before moving a 
step she realized she carried the load of 
apprehension with her. A gust of wind 
brought the sharp ring of rain against 
the panes, and she shivered as if the icy 
drops had touched her. 

The next morning was gray and cold. 
Blasts of east wind whistled under the 
eaves. Sleet fell mixed with rain, and 
Doctor Morrison’s face was reddened 
from the weather when he entered the 
house. 

Rose led the way to the library. “Come 
to the fire, Doctor,’ she said, throwing 
the ends of the logs together with a 
nervous push of the poker. “Please sit 
down. I must talk to you.” Her voice 
was tense. She was clasping and unclasp- 
ing her fingers. 

The doctor cleared his throat nervously, 
as if to speak, but she interrupted: 

“Must Wwe go away? Oh, Doctor, all 
last night I thought and thought about 
what you said yesterday—” 

“Now, listen, Rose,’ he interposed, 
soothingly. “Your husband is a young 
man; he has much to live for. You 
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would not be satisfied to do what is simply 
good for him—you want to do what is 
best. Knowing that, I advise you to go 
West at once. Personally, I would prefer 
Arizona, but there are many fine places; 
only see that the climate is high and brac- 
ing. You surely can see that he needs a 
climate different from our own—just 
listen to that storm!” 

The wind sucked in against the house 
with a roar, bringing with it a deluge of 
rain. Rose listened, nodding absently. 
Doctor Morrison went on: 

“Don’t think I am cruel, Rose; I have 
known you and yours for many years, 
but I can’t assure you that Phil will get 
well, even there. The temper of his own 
mind will determine that within the next 
year. Also, much depends on you, but 
not all. He must fight for his own life; 
but if taken in the right mood, the very 
fighting will be pleasant, even exhilarat- 
ing. 

“T know, Doctor,” she said, drawing 
her breath in against her teeth involun- 
tarily. Her voice was faint. “I am sure 
Phil will try.” 

“Of course he will,” assured the Doctor 
cheerily. “You see, to-day he is sitting 
up and feeling very well. The journey 
will be hard on him, but he can stand it. 
There are several cities there—” 

“We are not going to a city,” broke in 
Rose, suddenly, in a firmer voice. Her 
eves began to shine. “Don’t you remem- 
ber Charlie, father’s colored man? He 
went to Arizona ten years ago. We still 
hear from him occasionally. He is in 
charge of a big prospect that is not being 
worked. I shall telegraph to him to-day 
and arrange to have the message 
delivered to him at the mine. It is forty 
miles from Tucson, up in the mountains.” 

Doctor Morrison looked dubious. He 
had hardly comprehended Rose’s agile 
conclusion. “You know in the cites you 
could get better food,” he said, in faint 
protest. 

“Charlie is a master cook,’ answered 
Rose, promptly. “With his help I 
feel sure, someway, that Phil will get 
well.” There was a resolute ring in her 
voice. 

“Well, well, that is very good. I think 
so, too,” said the Doctor, ruffling up his 
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hair as if perturbed. “You have every 
reason to be hopeful.” He arose as he - 
spoke. “Keep Phil eating well and his 
spirits up,” was his parting advice. 

The next few days were always con- 
fused in Rose’s memory. She gave a gasp 
of relief when their train rolled ponder- 
ously out of the station at the end of the 
third day. The last good-byes had been 
said, last promises given, and the look of 
pity in others’ eyes was not to be sur- 
prised. 

All the next day they rushed past 
scenes much alike, farms with browned 
meadows, trees all but bare, the whole 
dripping steadily under a ceaseless down- 
pour. Farther west, there was less rain, 
fewer trees, and larger farms; but all 
passed before Phil’s eyes as if he did not 
see them. The next morning the scene 
changed; the edge of the vast desert had 
slipped under the wheels while they slept. 
Rose looked with brave eyes across this 
waste. To a close observer much well- 
dried grass was discernible, while the 
mountains crouching in grotesque shapes 
on the horizon were brilliantly colored 
and distinctly beautiful. 

Indians began to appear in picturesque 
groups at the scattered stations. The 
squaws, in scant knee skirts and heavy 
buck-skin leggings, balancing on their 
heads earthen bowls filled with smaller 
clay articles. One, plump, agile young 
woman had the temerity to scuttle 
through the car, with the conductor in hot 
pursuit, for this was a flagrant breach 
of train law. Rose was surprised and 
overjoyed to see Phil lean forward and 
toss the girl a coin, which she caught dex- 
terously, while, at the same instant, with 
a clever turn of her wrist, she threw him a 
handsome bit of cream and black pottery. 
(Catching this, he leaned back and laughed 
long and heartily, for the first time in 
many days. 

On account of a delay, the train rolled 
into Tucson at eleven o’clock of a dark 
night. Rose despaired of seeing Charlie 
at that hour, but almost before the train 
stopped she heard an eager voice say: 

“Miss Rose! Dun you know me? I’m 
sure here to take care of you-all. Is this 
your man, Miss Rose—I ain’t never met 
him.” 
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“Charlie!” Rose’s voice was full of 
joy and relief. She grasped both of the 
rough black hands, and tears trembled on 
her lashes as she greeted him as a long 
lost brother. 

During the next few days, Rose, 
guided by Charlie, busied herself with the 
shopping that was necessary to make a 
mountain camp comfortable for a long 
habitation. With a vast sigh of relief, 
she saw these things safely stowed in a 
freighter’s wagon and started on their 
journey toward the mountains. And the 
next morning found her and Phil up 
early, ready to make their own start 
toward the new home. Rose noted that 
for the first time Phil moved with some 
alacrity, as if a current of interest had 
touched him and formed a new circuit 
of thought. 

The morning was chill, and after 
rather a silent breakfast which did not 
thoroughly warm them, Phil and Rose 
wandered back to the office, to wait for 
Charlie and his team. Rose moved rest- 
lessly about, trying to think clearly. 
To-day’s move was a deep cut into the 
future—an irrevocable plunge. Was it 
for the best? ‘Please, let it be for the 
best,” she prayed, fervently. 

With a clatter of hoofs and wheels 
Charlie drew up before the door, his face 
beaming; and now, there could be no 
turning back—they would soon be on the 
long drive to the Catilinas, the mountains 
outlined, strong and bold, against the 
northern horizon. They drove through 
the silent streets of the quaint old town, 
in the early dawn, past beautiful new 
buildings, past low picturesque adobes, 
under sweeping pepper trees before 
attractive homes, and on, across the tracks 
of the railroad that makes twins of the 
East and West, into the dusty wagon 
road leading north. 

As the day advanced and the sun came 
up, the air assumed a friendly warmth. 
The miles slipped away behind them 
together with the signs of human habita- 
tions. Rose had realized that the horses 
had been climbing steadily for several 
hours, but she was unprepared for the 
sight from the beautiful plateau on which 
they presently emerged. She was enthus- 
iastic. She drank in the glorious air in 


ecstatic breaths. She felt sure that Phil 
must feel the electricity in the air. Glanc- 
ing at him, she imagined his hollow 
cheeks held a tinge of color, though he 
seemed content to sit relaxed, with eyes 
half closed. 

At noon Charlie drew up within sight 
of a Mexican’s hut, and while he led the 
horses away to water, Rose spread a robe 
on the ground beside a mesquite and 
helped Phil to it. When Charlie came 
back he built a small fire and put on the 
coffee. Rose sat down by Phil and draw- 
ing up her knees beneath her chin, sat 
hhinking. She was being bitterly schooled, 
and her hardest study was to brush aside 
unwelcome thoughts of the past and the 
might have been. 

A tin cup full of coffee, with a portion 
of evaporated cream in it, refreshed her 
immensely. She even tried to remove 
some of the thick streaks of dust from 
her clothes. 

“Don’t do that, Miss Rose,” advised 
Charlie, “wait till we get home.” 

Home! Rose smiled whimsically and 
desisted. 

It was dark when camp was reached. 
As the mountains closed about them, Rose 
had been content to sit wrapt in silence, 
watching the stars come out, and the 
slopes, sparsely covered with oak and 
pine, disappear into the darkness. When 
the wagon stopped before a large tent, 
Rose roused herself with a start and 
peered anxiously at Phil. He seemed 
languid and very tired. 

Charlie helped her get him out of the 
wagon into camp. “This here is you-all’s 
tent,” said Charlie proudly, when the 
light of a candle filled the small expanse 
of space. Phil had sank on the bed with 
a deep sigh of relief that was half a 
groan. Rose stood beside him, trembling. 
Oh, for the relief of a burst of tears. 
But only for a moment; the next instant 
she was assuring Charlie that it was very 
nice and comfortable, and telling him to 
take care of the horses; she did not need 
his help any longer. 

After Phil was bathed and fed, she 
undressed him like a baby and put him to 
bed. Then she crept, trembling with 
fatigue, between the blankets of her own 
little cot, to lay thinking anxiously of the 
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future, till tired nature prevailed and she 
fell asleep. 

She awoke with a struggling sensation 
and opened her eyes. She was bewildered 
for an instant, but when thoroughly 
awake, she slipped out of bed and opened 
the door of the tent. On the instant she 
threw it wide, and raised herself to her 
full height. Range beyond range of 
mountains fell away before her sight. 
Only the peaks were shining in the early 
sunrise; all the hollows and cajions lay 
in shadow. ‘To the right and very near, 
rose a lonely, lofty peak, overshadowing 
the camp. “Phil, you must see how beau- 
tiful it is,” said Rose, softly, at the first 
sign of his awakening. Hand and hand 
the two stood in the door and gazed, 
wonderingly. 

“This ought to make a fellow good if 
it doesn’t make him well,” said Phil, 
facetiously. 

Rose squeezed his hand and brushed 
her lips against his sleeve, her heart 
thrilling at the weak note of cheer in his 
voice. 

Days and weeks now went by, filled for 
Rose with a multiplicity of duties that 
were never ending. When she was not 
cooking she was studying the needs of the 
next meal, or writing to her friends for 
wholesome receipts. In spite of the work, 
much of which was hard, Rose grew 
strong and sturdy. 

After the first week, Phil began to take 
a wobbly walk each morning. Gradually, 
as the time went by, he increased the 
distance, until one morning he ventured 
farther than ever before, and chanced on 
a spring that trickled out from under 
a jutting rock into a little clear pool in 
the sand. The second time he visited the 
spot he found the sun lying with such 
tempting warmth on the rough shelf of 
rock that he climbed up, and stretching 
himself out full length on it, fell asleep. 

He was roused by the tread of hoofs, 
near at hand. Lifting himself cautiously, 
he brought his eye to the edge of the rock 
and peered over, only to duck back on the 
instant. A colt, a buckskin, was drink- 
ing from the pool. But Phil’s movement 
had startled him, slight as it was; he 
lifted his head in alarm and with a snort 
whirled about, his eyes staring, his nose 
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in the air. Phil ran his eyes over him 
with rare delight, then lay back suddenly 
on the rock; scarcely breathing. He had 
discovered a maverick! With half an eye 
over the edge, he watched the bronco, still 
uneasy, finish drinking, and wander back 
up the wash toward the mountain fast- 
nesses, his beautiful tail waving, his 
mein unconquered. 

When he was out of sight, Phil stood 
up on the rock; he felt an impulse to 
cheer. Up to this moment, in spite of 
Charlie’s advice to him to ride, Phil had 
felt no desire to possess a horse, but now 
he was filled with an intense longing to 
lay hands on this wild creature that had 
never felt the touch of a branding iron, 
this high-spirited colt that belonged to 
the mountains, that moved with the free- 
dom of unfenced pastures. 

Following a whimsical idea, Phil said 
nothing to the others of the incident. The 
next day the colt was wary, and did not 
come to the spring, though Phil waited 
till the shadows grew long and he feared 
for the turning of Rose’s good nature if 
he kept supper waiting. The third day 
was rewarded by a glimpse of a glossy 
cream coat, but only for an instant, for 
scenting human presence, the colt whirled 
suddenly and dashed back through the 
brushes, his head high, his tail in the air. 

During the next few hours Phil did 
some hard thinking. Rose happened to 
see him march off rather surreptitiously 
with an axe. A pang of remorse shot 
through him at sight of her anxious face, 
but he marched straight ahead. And that 
day began a work that lasted for weeks, 
during which Phil labored to complete a 
natural corral. A wash with steep, rocky 
sides, was rendered impregnable by 
strenuous work, done in easy stages, with 
long rests between. Across the narrow 
upper point he built a wall of rocks and 
brush, while at the lower end, he collected 
a huge pile of material for a similar wall. 

Fortunately for Phil’s plans, Charlie 
happened to be hauling ore and appar- 
ently seemed to notice nothing unusual. 
During those weeks Phil often came home 
very tired, but, because of rare interest in 
his efforts, he was never discouraged. 
And the scales showed a clear gain in 
weight of ten pounds! 
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Throughout this time the maverick con- 
tinued to come, almost daily, to water. 
He never failed to find some tempting 
tid-bit awaiting him beside the spring; 
some days it would be a handful of salt; 
or perhaps a quart of oats or an armful 
of alfalfa hay. 

One morning when all was ready, Phil 
lay in ambush until the pony passed on 
his way to water, then cautiously took up 
the trail behind. The colt was uneasy, 
and, before he drank, threw up his head, 
listening. This was Phil’s opportunity ; 
he straightened up and waved his som- 
brero. The effect was electric; the colt 
was away, straight for the corral. “Hur- 
rah!’ shouted Phil; but he spoke too 
soon. On the instant the buckskin 
stopped, his feet widely braced, then 
snorting, whirled and started back. For- 
getting all caution, Phil rushed to inter- 
cept him. Again he turned and back he 
went, Phil full speed behind him, and this 
time he careered blindly into the corral, 
and the quarry was safe!  Hastily 
stretching a cord hung with gray 
streamers across the gap, Phil went down 
the hill toward camp with bounding 
pulses and buoyant step. 

Some weeks later Rose happened to 
finish her work early, and, leaving bright 
order behind, went to the door and stood 
drinking in the fine, early morning air. 
Intoxicated*by its sweetness, she ran out, 
bareheaded, and began to climb the peak 
overshadowing the camp. Up, up, she 
climbed, for more than an hour, her back 
to the world, eager to reach the top. The 
first time she had stood motionless and 
then had sat down suddenly, with her 
face pressed against her knees; it was all 
too big, the great mountains, the mighty 
chasms, the vast distances. She realized 
that camps, and cattle and men were 
scattered below, but in such a moment 
she was too big in conception to com- 
prehend atoms. 

To-day she stood erect on top, the wind 
wrapping her skirts about her and beat- 
ing her hair in tiny banners against her 
face. There was always something akin 
to the ocean in the sight—an ocean of 
space. Rose had grown full and erect 
and brown, with the breath of the moun- 
tains coloring her cheeks. Springs were 
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in her heels; renewed blood, young and 
swift, in her veins. The world was good 
to live in, to work for. 

On the way down the mountain she 
turned aside to avoid a slide of shale 
rock, and finding herself in a new part, 
decided to seek a different path home- 
ward. Unexpectedly, she came out on a 
level glade carpeted with crimson flowers, 
the bells of the Mexican San Josephus 
flowers. Rose stooped and gathered them 
carefully, one by one, till her hands 
would hold no more. As she got up, she 
heard the click of a hoof, and, then, a 
commanding “Whoa!” given in a voice 
that was very familiar. Creeping to the 
edge of rocks, she peered over. Sure 
enough, it was Phil! He was leading an 
active young buckskin by the bridle. A 
saddle hung from his other hand. 

When he reached the open ground 
below Rose, he stopped and laid the 
saddle on the ground. With a surprised 
thrill, Rose realized the vigor in his 
movements, the unnoted breadth of his 
shoulders. The warm blood rushed to 
her face; her sight swam as he patted the 
colt’s neck and laid the saddle blanket 
gently over his back. The pony gave a 
startled snort and a quick tug backward, 
then stood trembling, while Phil encour- 
aged him with words and hands. Rose 
pitied the poor creature—its nostrils were 
dilated, its muscles were quivering. She 
feared for Phil, yet she suffered him to 
put the saddle on the colt’s back and 
cinch it; but her flowers were forgotten, 
and her hands were tightly clasped 
together. She waited, breathless—surely 
Phil would not try to mount such a 
creature! The Doctor had warned them 
both against sudden or violent exertion! 

She saw Phil grasp the mane and lift 
his foot; she put her hand over her mouth 
to keep from crying out a warning. She 
watched through what seemed an endless 
time while he drew himself up and 
slipped his leg very cautiously over the 
colt’s back and settled with quiet ease 
into the saddle. The buckskin was 
quivering in every part, but he stood still. 
Then, just as quietly, Phil dismounted 
and began the lesson all over again. At 
last he led the horse away, down the hill. 
Rose’s face was a study as she retraced 
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her steps and took the old path home, but 
she said nothing to Phil when he came in, 
tired and happy. 

A few days later, Phil rode proudly 
into camp, purposely choosing a time 
when Rose and Charlie were both there. 
After that triumph he spent the morn- 
ings riding over the mountains, or across 
the mesas and plains. Later, another 
pony came to live in camp; a gentle 
brown fellow, bought by Phil’s and 
Charlie’s connivance to surprise Rose. 
He was fat and affectionate and not very 
agile, but she christened him Volanti 
(Flying), and spent hours every day in 
polishing his coat and feeding him to 
repletion. 

One afternoon, Rose and Phil were 
jogging on their ponies down the road 
in the red glow of an Arizona sunset. 
Rose was living her fullest those days! 
life held new measure. Phil had grown 
big and supple and erect—the scales 
showed a gain of thirty pounds! 

Far down the road they saw Charlie, 
coming home in the empty ore wagon. 
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“Some one is with him,” said Rose. 
“I think it is a stranger—see the derby 
hat!” 

The ponies broke into a gentle canter. 
Rose was straining her eyes ahead, her 
heart beating wildly. Suddenly she burst 
out: 

“Phil, I am sure, yes, it is—Doctor 
Morrison !”’ 

When the madly galloping vaqueros 
drew up beside the wagon, Doctor Morri- 
son looked as if braced for a hold-up. 
Charlie had held his peace, and was 
grinning appreciatingly. 

“Have you really and truly come all 
this way,” asked Rose, excitedly, “‘to see 
us?” 

“Rose! Phil!” gasped Doctor Morri- 
son. He got on his feet, then sat down 
limply, his surprise giving way to 
incredulous delight. He turned to 
Charlie almost fiercely, and said, “Man, 
get me home as quick as you can,’—his 
voice was trembling, tears stood in his 
eyes—‘I want to see where this miracle 
was performed!” 


NIGHT 


By N. C. O’ConNELL 


Now comes the ancient abbess, Night, 
And silently each cell unbars, 

Whence slip the Shadows, novice-like, 
To tell their beads upon the stars. 

The world sleeps deep, too tired to pray 
A ban or blessing on dead Day. 











THE LESSON 


By Hersert A. Stour 


Find some grain of worth in every human life, 

For the humblest heart conceals a ray of God; 

The rose scorns not to take her fragrance from the sod, 
The lily draws some beauty from the meanest clod. 


OVERLAND BY BUTTERFIELD 
STAGE 


By W. F. Battey 


MONG the appropriations made by 
the Thirty-fourth Congress for the 
expenses of the Postoffice Depart- 

ment was one authorizing the Postmaster- 
General to contract for the carriage of 
the United States letter mail from the 
Mississippi River to San Francisco, for a 
period of six years. The bill gave the 
Department discretionary power as to 
the route, but required that the service 
should be performed in good four-horse 
coaches, or spring wagons, suitable for 
the conveyance of passengers, the sched- 
ule not to exceed twenty-five days, and 
the service to commence within one year 
from the date of the contract. For this 
the bill authorized the payment, annually, 
of not to exceed $300,000.00 if the 
service was semi-monthly, $450,000.00 if 
weekly, or $600,000.00 if semi-weekly ; at 
the option of the Department. The con- 
tractor was given the right to pre-empt 
three hundred and twenty acres of land 
for each station necessary, provided they 
were ten miles apart. Under the con- 
tract, the successful bidder was prohibited 
from duplicating any mail route already 
in operation. There was already in 


operation a semi-monthly stage line for 
the handling of mail and passengers 
between San Antonio and E] Paso, estab- 





lished during 1857, connecting with the 
horseback route from El] Paso to San 
Diego. This route, however, was with- 
drawn when the overland stage com- 
menced operations. 

Two bidders entered the field: One, 
James Birch, as president of the Califor- 
nia Stage Company, which was then car- 
rying under contract the mail between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; the other 
and successful bidder, was the Southern 
Overland Mail Company. The contract 
was let to them September 16, 1857, it 
calling for semi-weekly service at the 
figure named above. This company was 
made up of John Butterfield, president, 
William B. Dinsmore, Alec Holland, 
William G. Fargo (one of the founders 
of the Wells Fargo Express Company), 
James Gardiner, M. L. Kenyon, B. F. 
Cheney and Hamilton Spencer. All of 
these were of New York state, except 
Spencer, who was from Bloomington, 
Illinois. The company soon became 
known as the “Butterfield” and the route 
as the “Butterfield Route,” taking the 
name from the president and most active 
member of the company. 

The southern element, then in the 
ascendency in Congress, occasioned the 
selection of St. Louis and Memphis as 
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the eastern termini of the line, and the 
location of the entire route within the 
southern or slave-holding states. The 
selection of Memphis was due, it was 
alleged, to that city being the home of 
the postmaster-general. At this time the 
Pacific Railway of Missouri, now a part 
of the Missouri Pacific, was in course of 
construction; the line from St. Louis to 
Tipton, Missouri, one hundred and sixty 
miles, being in operation. This was 
utilized as a part of the mail route, and 
the stage line commenced at Tipton, or 
rather at the end of the track; its eastern 
terminus being moved west as the railway 
progressed. 

A vast amount of money was spent in 
equiping the line. Stations were estab- 
lished at intervals of about twenty miles, 
where a supply of extra stock and forage 
was kept. Eating houses were built at 
suitable intervals; ferries established at 
crossings of the Arkansas, Red, Rio 
Grande and Colorado rivers; a depot was 
constructed at Los Angeles, California, 
with stables, blacksmith shop, dormi- 
tories, ete., and, in fact, nothing was 
left undone, that experience or fore- 
thought could suggest, to make the line 
successful. 

Congress had appropriated 200,- 
000.00 for the construction of a wagon 
road between El Paso and Yuma, the 
work being done by the War Department. 
A force of engineers, under Captain Pope 
of the United States Engineer Corps, 
was sent to dig artesian wells along the 
route, but the expedition was unsuccess- 
ful, being unable to find water in sufficient 
quantities at any depth. 

The line was equiped with the cele- 
brated Troy and Concord coaches, so 
named from the towns where they were 
built. They accommodated, in addition 
to the driver and guard, nine passengers 
inside and from five to twelve on top. 
Originally the stages carried three lamps, 
one on either side of the driver to light 
the road and one inside for the benefit of 
passengers. These proving dangerous, 
as they enabled Indians and road agents 
to locate the stages and also to sight the 
occupants, they were taken off, and from 
dark to daylight the stages were run 
without a light. The seat of honor was 
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The 
guard rode on top, in the rear, the mail 
matter being carried in the boot. 
Originally the line was stocked from 
one end to the other with good American 


on the box alongside the driver. 


horses. These were retained for that 
portion lying in Missouri, Arkansas and 
California, but in the arid region it was 
found they could not stand the strain, 
and were replaced by western broncos 
and Mexican mules which were found to 
withstand the climate much better. Four 
animals constituted the regulation team. 
On certain stretches, where the road was 
sandy or the grade heavy, others would 
be added, up to as many as twelve on 
one stage, or, if a mail fell behind, addi- 
tional animals would be added to enable 
it to catch up to its schedule. 

Where the American horses were used 
it was comparatively plain sailing, they 
being easily broken and accustomed to 
work in harness. Broncos more 
troublesome, but when a four- or six-mule 
team was hitched on to a stage, then it 
was that the timid passenger would want 
to get out and walk. These mules were 
very wild, and it was necessary to lasso 
them when they were wanted. While 
being harnessed it required a man to hold 
each, and when the driver had mounted 
his box and they were let loose, after 
much plunging and kicking, they would 
settle down to a wild run which they kept 
up until exhausted, during which all the 
driver could do would be to keep them 
headed in the right direction. The roads 
being, as a rule, level, they seldom cap- 
sized a stage, but their antics were provo- 
cative of much profanity on the part of 
the driver, as well as being extremely 
trying on the nerves of the passengers. 
Each team would haul the stage from one 
station to the next, where they would 
be changed for a fresh one. The driver 
would go from ten to fourteen hours, 
while the guard accompanied the same 
stage over one division, a distance varying 
from two to four hundred miles. It 
required about forty drivers and eight 
guards to handle a stage on each trip, 
from start to finish. 

The employes of the line were 
classified: (1) Division superintend- 
ents, who had charge of a division. 


were 
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They had full supervision, hired and 
discharged the subordinates on their 
division of the route. They were also 
supposed to defend the line from Indian 
attacks, make reprisals where necessary, 
look after robbers or road agents, and 
make needed repairs. (2) Drivers, who 
handled the ribbons and wielded the lash. 
These were for the most part Missourians, 
excepting on the two desert divisions, 
where Mexicans were employed. Their 
run generally covered a distance of about 
fifty to seventy-five miles, requiring ten 
to fourteen hours. (3) Station agents, 
who had charge of way stations, the stock 
and forage held there, and of furnishing 
meals to passengers. (4) Guards, who 
also acted as conductors. They would 
ride from one end of a division to 
another, from two hundred to four 
hundred miles. They were armed by the 
Company, and were supposed to defend 
the stage in case of attack by Indians or 
road agents, as well as look after the 
tickets or fares of passengers. (5) 
Herders, blacksmiths, harness makers, 
and miscellaneous employes, necessary to 
look after the equipment of the line. 

The first stage left St. Louis Septem- 
ber 15, 1858, being followed by a second 
the next day; the latter being necessary 
to handle the accumulation of mail. 
Both arrived in San Francisco October 
10, twenty-five days out in the one case, 
twenty-four in the other; thus inaugurat- 
ing the first trans-continental mail and 
passenger line on which continuous travel 
was kept up. Although the contract 
permitted them to use twenty-five days 
on the way, after the first few trips a 
schedule of twenty-four days was put in 
effect, the distance and time being divided 
into eight divisions, arranged as follows: 


MILES HRS. 
Tipton, Mo. to Ft. Smith, Ark.......318% 49 
Ft. Smith, Ark. to Colbert’s Ferry 
(now Dennison), Texas........... 192 38 


Noe 





3 Colbert’s Ferry to Ft. Chadbourn...282% 65% 
4 Ft. Chadbourn to El Paso. 458 126% 
5 El Paso to Tucson...... .360 82 
6 Tucson to Ft. Yuma...... 280 71% 
7 Ft. Yuma to Los Angeles..........282 7214 
8 Los Angeles to San Francisco.......462 80 


This schedule was adhered to with 
remarkable accuracy. During eighteen 
months, the stage arrived at San Fran- 


cisco late but three times. Twice a week 
during the months of January and 
February, 1859, the two coaches, one 
from St. Louis, westbound, and the other 
from San Francisco, eastbound, met at 
the middle of the route, near E] Paso, 
within three hundred yards of the same 
spot. Deducting time lost at stations 
in changing horses, feeding passen- 
gers, crossing ferries, etc., this schedule 
required an average rate of five and one- 
half miles per hour, or one hundred and 
ten miles a day. The best time ever made 
from one terminus to the other was 
twenty-one days, twenty-three hours; the 
incentive being some especially important 
Government mail. 

A good part of the road was little 
better than a trail made by horsemen and 
pack animals. It is true there was a 
wagon road from Tipton to Ft. Smith, 
and from El Paso to Yuma, the latter 
having been constructed by the Govern- 
ment. While stages had been in operation 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
from 1854, the road across the Indian 
Territory and ‘Texas was_ unbroken. 
Little or no work was ever done on the 
balance, excepting the building of a few 
short bridges and the cutting down of 
banks of streams; the road going around 
obstacles rather than incurring expense 
in removing them. The worst part of it 
was between Springfield, Missouri, and 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas, through the Ozark 
Mountains; the country being hilly and 
heavily timbered and the road full of 
rocks and liable to washouts. From 
Ft. Smith to Ft. Chadbourn it ran 
through level prairie country, fairly well 
timbered and watered; the greatest diffi- 
culty being fording the numerous streams, 
which, at certain seasons, were apt to be 
bank-full and consequently unfordable, 
requiring transfer, by boat, of passengers 
and mails, or else a delay until the high 
water subsided. 

West of Ft. Chadbourn the road 
crossed the Staked Plains, a dry and 
comparatively barren region, traversed 
by numerous arroyos or gullies with pre- 
cipitous sides. The question of water 
and forage on this division was a serious 
one, although not so difficult to adjust as 
it was farther west. From El Paso to 
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I os Angeles the route crossed the desert. 
The road, owing to the work done by the 
Government, was fairly well graded and 
in good shape, but the shifting sands, 
long stretches without water, absence of 
vegetation, excepting the cactus and 
mesquite, together with the great heat by 
day and comparatively low temperature 
at night, made this the most disagreeable 
and arduous part of the whole distance. 
The three long stretches without water 
were seventy, sixty-five and fifty-five 
miles, respectively. In covering these, 
relays of horses were sent out by extra 
drivers to meet the stages, so as to ensure 
their being able to make schedule time. 

Across the desert the road was lined 
with broken-down and abandoned wagons 
and emigrant outfits, together with the 
whitened bones of animals that had fallen 
by the way. Had it not been for the 
necessity of following the line of Govern- 
ment Posts, and the even more important 
springs and water holes, the distance 
west of El Paso could have been materi- 
ally shortened. 

From Los Angeles to San Francisco 
the route was a mixture of good and bad; 
while there were long stretches of desert 
and barren country, there were others 
that traversed pleasant fields and ranches. 
The entrance into San Francisco was by 
way of San José, and up the peninsula. 

The trip was not one to be undertaken 
rashly. It meant twenty odd days con- 
finement in a_hard-seated and practically 
springless stage coach, with the constant 
jarring and jolting, night and day; in 
certain portions of the journey being 
exposed to rain, and in others to the dust 
and heat of the desert by day and its 
cold by night. Long stretches of the 
distance were through regions where 
water had to be hauled for miles, there 
being one station in Western Texas where 
water for both man and beast had to be 
hauled in casks twenty-two miles during 
four-fifths of the year. Another dis- 
agreeable feature was the often vicious 
and nearly always unruly stock. It was 
not only trying to the nerves but an 
absolute nuisance, five or six times a day, 
with each fresh team, to go through the 
same process, bucking and rearing, fol- 
lowed by a stampede, only brought to an 


end by exhaustion, during which time the 
stage progressed first on one wheel, then 
on the other, over rocks and gullies, some- 
times on the road but oftener off it. 
Then again, the tales of the drivers and 
guards were not calculated to greatly 
increase the pleasure of the trip, being 
principally of Indian attacks, hold-ups, 
robbery and violence; accidents to stages 
or passengers, cloud-bursts and _ sand- 
storms being thrown in as _ variations. 
The greatest trial was the loss of sleep 
and the constant strain, which proved so 
exhausting as to render necessary straps 
by which passengers could be fastened 
or supported in their seats. Taking it all 
together, it was as one who made it wrote 
back from California to his eastern 
friend: “I know now what hell is, for 
I’ve had twenty-four days of it.” 

As a rule, the trip was made only by 
those to whom time was an object—all 
others taking the less trying routes via 
Panama or Nicaragua, or even around 
Cape Horn. The through passage cost 
$150.00, exclusive of meals. These were 
from forty cents to $1.00 each. Outside 
of the occasional item of game, they were 
abominable, the usual bill of fare, accord- 
ing to the records, being chicory coffee, 
sweetened with molasses or brown sugar; 
hot, heavy biscuit; fried pork, floating in 
grease, and corn bread, from the hands 
of the frontier cook, soggy and unpalat- 
able. 

Ever present, from the time Ft. Smith 
was passed until arrival at Los Angeles, 
was the liability of attacks from Indians 
and road agents. The route passed 
through the country of two of the most 
ferocious and savage of all the Indian 
tribes. From Ft. Smith to El Paso, one 
thousand, three hundred miles, it 
traversed the Commanche country. These 
roamed over this immense region, hunt- 
ing buffalo and plundering the whites 
and Mexicans with judicious impartiality. 
They were a constant menace to both 
stages and stations, chasing the former 
for miles, and running off stock from and 
burning the latter. They were the most 
expert of cattle thieves, and stage horses 
and mules had for them the greatest 
attraction. To illustrate: The station of 
North Concho, in western Texas, was 
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kept by a man and his wife, and a stock 
tender. They were attacked by Com- 
manches who ran off all the stock, mules 
and cattle, set fire to the station six times, 
by fire-tipped arrows, and who only 
raised the siege when the two stages, one 
from the east and the other from the 
west, put in an appearance. They had 
surrounded the station for eighteen hours, 
during which time both men _ were 
wounded, the water supply exhausted; 
and the station only saved by throwing 
fresh earth on the burning roof. 

West of El Paso the route ran through 
tlie land of the Apaches, who, though 
more cowardly than the Commanches, 
were still more to be feared. Manu- 
facturing nothing, cultivating but little, 
seldom resorting to hunting (their coun- 
try being almost destitute of game), they 
lived by pillage. It was owing to their 
depredations that the section between 
El Paso and Yuma was left a barren 
waste, outside of a few ranches in the 
Gila Valley, and the scattered Govern- 
ment Posts. For five or six years after 
the American occupation, following the 
Gadsden Purchase, they were compara- 
tively quiet, overawed by the influx of 
American soldiers, emigrants and miners, 
though continuing their raids in Mexico 
or on Mexicans wherever they were found 
in small parties. In 1860, injustice on 
the part of certain Americans brought 
about the undying hatred of Cochise and 
Mangas Coloradas, Apache chiefs. This 
culminated in an attempt made by a 
young lieytenant, fresh from West Point, 
to recover some stolen live stock. Invited 
by him to a “big talk,’ a number of 
Apaches were surrounded by a detach- 
ment of troops and told they would be 
held as hostages until the cattle were 
returned. A fight followed, resulting in 
the escape of the two chiefs and the most 
of their following, but six Indians were 
captured and hanged. It was fairly well 
demonstrated that the particular body of 
Indians had not been implicated in the 
cattle deal in question. This incident was 
followed by an outbreak on the part of 
the whole Apache Nation, in which many 
settlers outside Government Posts were 
killed or driven off. Shortly after, a 


stage was attacked, and the driver, guard 


and three passengers killed. Taking the 
mail bags with them to their next camp 
for investigation, the Indians found in 
one of the sacks a number of illustrated 
papers—a picture was something entirely 
new to them—and spreading them out on 
the ground, the whole party became ab- 
sorbed in attempting to decipher. While 
thus engaged, they were surrounded and 
attacked by a troop of cavalry, who, tak- 
ing advantage of their absorption, had 
been able to approach and surround them 
unseen. In the skirmish that followed, 
fourteen of the Apaches were killed, the 
rest taking to the wilds badly frightened. 
Ever afterwards, “talking leaves” were 
considered “bad medicine” by them, they 
thinking the pictures had been in some 
way instrumental in betraying them to 
the troops. 

The desperadoes of the Southwest 
were composed largely of Mexicans from 
Sonora, little higher in the scale of 
humanity than the Indians. They were 
employed in the mines, among the 
ranches, and also by freighters. These 
were accused, and very justly, of many 
of the stage robberies and murders grow- 
ing out of them; they were as a rule 
cowardly and only dangerous to the 
stages when in considerable numbers. 
Quite frequently their depredations were 
made in the disguise of Indians. One of 
the favorite methods of this class was to 
have one of their number enter the 
Company’s employ, to enable them to 
secure inside information as to the num- 
ber and wealth of passengers, probability 
of ressitance, and, if the opportunity 
offered, to tamper with the weapons of 
the guard. Another bad element was 
made up of fugitives from justice from 
the eastern states and California, it being 
claimed that Judge Lynch and the San 
Francisco Vigilantes were Arizona’s best 
emigrant agents. This class regarded the 
Mexicans with the greatest contempt. 
Between the two classes there was the 
most bitter feeling, and a race war was 
on practically all the time. In the four 
years ending 1861, one hundred and 
eleven Americans and fifty-seven Mexi- 
cans died violent deaths. 

The postal authorities determined to 
break up a gang of road agents operat- 
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ing in eastern Arizona, and detailed two 
of their best officers for that purpose. 
They took passage on a stage in which 
was one other passenger, a Mexican. 
The driver was of the same nationality. 
The stage was stopped by rocks piled 
across the road; three horsemen, masked, 
appeared alongside with the order, “Hold 
up your hands,” backed up by a display 
of weapons. With a yell, one of the 
officers jumped, or rather fell off the top 
of the coach, and while he was thus dis- 
tracting the attention of the robbers, his 
companion brought up his gun, shot and 
killed two of the robbers. The third 
attempted to gallop off but was brought 
down by a shot at long range. Again, 
a noted Government detective was in a 
stage which was held up and _ robbed. 
He, in common with the other passengers, 
was compelled to give up his weapons and 
valuables, after which the driver was 
ordered to vamose. Finding a gun, which 
had been overlooked in the stage, the 
detective had the stage halt while he 
returned to the scene of the robbery. 
Finding the robbers—three Mexicans— 
dividing the spoils, he surprised and 
captured them, making them march up to 
the stage where they were bound and 
bundled into it, and thus taken to the 
next station, where a frontier court 
was organized. Judge Lynch officiated, 
and they paid, with their lives, the 
penalty of their misdeeds. 

At the beginning of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress in March, 1860, the country 
was on the verge of internal war. The 
southern element, which had caused the 
selection of this route, no longer con- 
troled Congress. It was quite evident 
the Southern States would secede from 
the Union and consequently render it 
necessary to discontinue the line or 
change the route. Besides, the route was 
never a popular one. The great overland 
emigration followed the much shorter 
and less hazardous one by way of South 
Pass and Salt Lake; the Butterfield route 
being regarded as distinctively a southern 
institution, controled by and catering to 
the southern element. Accordingly, by 
an Act of Congress, approved March 2, 
1861, the Southern Overland Mail Com- 
pany was authorized and required to 
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change from the Butterfield to the 
Central route, via South Pass and Salt 
Lake; the eastern terminus being fixed 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, the western at 
Placerville, California. They were re- 
quired to handle letter mail six times a 
week on a twenty-day schedule during 
eight months of the year, and twenty- 
three days for the remaining four (other 
mail to be carried on a thirty-five day 
schedule); Denver to have a tri-weekly 
service; the company to run a_ pony 
express, etc. For this they were to 
receive from the Government $1,000,- 
000.00 a year. 

They were given a year in which to 
rearrange the route, being allowed their 
regular pay under the old contract for so 
much of this time as was required in 
removing their equipment and stock, plus 
two months’ pay as_ indemnity for 
damages and losses incurred. The Com- 
pany accepted the new terms, discon- 
tinued their services from St. Louis April 
1, 1861, and on July 1, of the same year, 
started their first stage from St. Joseph. 
In abandoning their old route, they were 
compelled to sacrifice all the improve- 
ments they had made in the way of 
stations, ferries, etc. They were also 
heavy sufferers from loss of stock, 
equipment and forage. The Texans con- 
fiscated all they could lay their hands on, 
while the Indians, emboldened by the 
withdrawal of the troops, made a series 
of attacks, to the great detriment of the 
service and loss to the Company. The 
transfer of stock and equipment was 
made in the face of great difficulties. 
The employés of the line, to a large 
extent, were Southerners, or sympathizers 
with the South, and wholesale desertions 
took place—not ,to speak of the physical 
difficulty of moving the great number of 
stages and stock from Texas and Arizona 
to the Missouri route. 

Notwithstanding the press and the 
public had for years been demanding an 
overland mail service, they were very slow 
to avail themselves of it when established. 
During October, 1858, but two thousand, 
five hundred and nine letters were carried 
by it; in October, 1859, sixty-four thou- 
sand; and in March, 1860, one hundred 
and twelve thousand, six hundred and 
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forty-five. The total postage paid on 
mail carried by the route from its start, 
September 15, 1858, up to March 31, 
1860, amounted to $71,378.00, about 
$3,860.00 per month, while it was costing 
the Postoffice Department $50,000.00 per 
month. In fact, it had hardly been 
established until propositions to withdraw 
it appeared in Congress. The Thirty- 
fifth Congress refused to pass the Post- 
office appropriation bili on account of the 
expense connected with this route. In the 
Thirty-sixth Congress it was attempted 
to reduce the service to weekly instead of 
semi-weekly trips; if not discontinued 
entirely. All of these propositions fail- 
ing, it was suggested that the route be 
changed to start from Columbus, Texas, 
making connection at that point with the 
steamship line to New Orleans. The 
Butterfield Company, however, stood on 
their contract, and no change was made, 
although numerous attempts in that direc- 
tion were talked of and started. The 
agitation was largely owing to the sec- 
tional strife in Congress at the time. As 
a compromise measure, the Company did 
offer to establish a daily service, on a 
fourteen-day schedule, changing their 
route to one closely following the thirty- 
fifth parallel from Memphis, west, 
dropping the line from St. Louis to Ft. 
Smith. This, however, met with the 
same fate as the other suggested changes, 
and the line was maintained as originally 
planned, until the transfer to the Central 
route, as a war measure. 

Financially the line was a failure. Its 
returns from passenger traffic were com- 
paratively small, the mail contract just 
about paying running expenses; the 
originators never receiving any returns 
from their original investment. The 


Company was apparently quite willing 
to let go, as they did by the sale, in 1861, 








of their entire outfit, to Ben Holliday 
and the Wells Fargo Express Company. 
The above account covers a sketch of 

the longest stage line in the world, and 
one of the most remarkable episodes in 
the history of the West. None but an 
American corporation would have thus 
risked its funds, and none but Americans 
would have thus periled their lives. As 
an outgrowth of this undertaking may be 
traced the exploration and consequent 
settlement of the far Southwest, the other 
transcontinental stage lines and_ the 
present Pacific railroads. Too much 
credit can not be given the genius and 
daring of these pioneers in transconti- 
nental travel. Occurring, as it did, dur- 
ing a period when the people and the 
press were taken up by events leading up 
to the Civil War, the operation of the line 
did not receive the attention or notice it 
deserved. The papers of the day can be 
searched in vain for anything but the 
most casual mention of its existence. 
While in no way detracting from the 
service of those whose brains, money and 
energy inaugurated and carried out this 
undertaking, it is to the men who sat on 
the box and handled the reins, those who 
on desert and plain guarded with their 
lives the stations and stock, who, far from 
civilization, amongst predatory Indians 
and dangerous outlaws, daily risked their 
lives. It is to these who made the trans- 
continental stage lines a possibility that 
special tribute is due. And yet: 

What lives they lived—what deaths they 

died! 

Midst gloomy cafions dark’ning wide 

Their bones lie bleaching. 

Along the dim, far desert route, 

By man abandoned and forsook by brute 

Their ghosts now wander. 

Amongst the heroes of the West, 

Our noblest names, our bravest, best, 

Should they be numbered. 
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SCHOOLS 
MON PEOPLE”---A PROTEST 


By May L. CuEeney 








FOR COM- 


Appointment Secretary, University of California 


phrase is a well-known failing of 

those who speak from half-knowl- 
edge of a subject. This is well illus- 
trated in a recent report of the special 
committee of the California Assembly, 
appointed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature to examine the school laws of the 
state and recommend amendments to 
improve them. The report finds fault 
with existing conditions, declaring that 
“the three Rs” are being neglected in our 
schools, in the interest of a smattering of 
many other subjects which are not essen- 
tial, but which are being forced upon the 
children because they will be taken up 
later in the University. The aim of the 
public schools is not alone to make 
scholars, the report declares, but rather 
“to make young men and women more 
capable and better fitted to enter upon 
any chosen occupation, and to assume the 
severe duties and responsibilities of life.” 


To thoughtless use of an outworn 


The text adopted by this committee is 
“Let us make the common schools for the 
common people,” and a more misleading 
phrase could not have been devised. 

What are the “common schools,”’ and 
who are the “common people?”  Isn’t 
the University a common school, and to 
whom does it belong if not to the common 
pecple? It is amazing that any Ameri- 
‘an, and particularly any citizen of the 
western states, should repudiate the State 
University, the most democratic institu- 
tion in the world. The ery of “the com- 
mon schools for the common people’’ is 
a frank appeal to class prejudice, a thing 
which is out of place in America. 
Statistics recently compiled by the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Labor Statistics gave 
the following results, which have already 
been quoted in this magazine.* 

‘When the class of 1904 entered the 


* Sunset Macazine for July, 1905—‘*The Univer- 
sity Summer Session.” 
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University of California, one hundred 
and nineteen were the sons and daughters 
of wage-earners, ninety-nine of farmers, 
ninety-eight of merchants, and eighty- 
nine of professional men. When their 
class graduated, sixty of its members 
were the sons and daughters of wage- 
earners, thirty-two of farmers, forty- 
seven of merchants, and thirty-eight of 
professional men. Of the thirty-four 
_ students receiving honorable mention for 
exceptional scholarship, seven came from 
the homes of merchants, bankers, etc., 
four from the farm, three from the pro- 
fessions and eleven from the wage- 
earners. Twenty per cent of the intrants, 
twenty-six per cent of the graduates, 
thirty-two per cent of the honor men, and 
three per cent more than his proportion 
to population—that is the workingman’s 
record in our State University. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Surely the day is past when so-called 
“higher education” belongs to the chil- 
dren of a privileged class. It was to 
bring it within reach of all that state 
universities were established, and the 
people tax themselves willingly to make 
sure that poverty shall bar no boy or 
girl from obtaining the best possible 
training. That many drop out of the 
grammar school and high school before 
reaching the University is true, but there 
are many other explanations of this fact 
besides the one the committee brings 
forward, viz., that the presence of more 
ambitious pupils causes those less gifted 
to become discouraged, and to leave 
school prematurely. The “accrediting” 
system of the University is attacked, 
because, the report says, it divides high 
school pupils into two classes, those who 
are to go to the University after leaving 
the high school, and those who must enter 
at once upon the battle of life. The 
statement is made that this division hav- 
ing been made in the early years of the 
high school course, those who are to 
receive a higher education engage the 
attention of the teachers to the detriment 
of the majority of the pupils who are 
preparing for the “university of life.” 
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Far from this being the case, it is the 
pupils who are not going to college who 
owe most to the University’s accrediting 
system, for it has been a tremendous 
force in stimulating and developing the 
high schools of the state, and it is not true 
that all high school pupils do not benefit 
alike by the improved quality of the 
work. There is no such division of pupils 
as the report describes thought of or 
practiced in our high schools. And as 
for the need of a different course of 
study to fit for the “university of life,” 
that subject has been discussed for over 
ten years, ever since the famous “Com- 
mittee of Ten” rendered its report to the 
National Educational Association, and 
the general conclusion reached is that 
there are certain studies which all young 
people should follow, and these form the 
backbone of any good high school course. 
If the chief aim of the high school is to 
make good citizens, surely we wish our 
citizens to have some command of the 
English language and some knowledge 
of its literature. The same thing is 
highly desirable for the student who 
enters the University, no matter what line 
of work he is to follow later on. A citizen 
can not afford to be ignorant of history 
and civics. He should have a good course 
in the high school, covering the main 
periods of history, and calling attention 
to world movements whose influence we 
can still trace in our contemporaneous 
history. No citizen can read the daily 
newspaper intelligently without this 
training. It is equally essential to the 
student who intends to continue his 
studies in the University. The study of 
mathematics gives a training which is 
equally valuable to the man who goes on 
to the University and to the man who 
must meet the problems of daily life. 


GREEK AND LATIN 


There is just one line of study which 
the most ardent advocates of “practical 
education” would discard from our high 
school course. I refer to the classics in 
the Greek and Latin languages. These 
are not forced upon anybody by the Uni- 
versity, though their study is encouraged 
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and fostered, beginners’ courses in Greek 
being offered at the University for the 
benefit of students coming from high 
schools where Greek is not included in 
the course of study. For entrance to 
most of the colleges of the University, 
two years’ study of Latin, plus some 
study of a modern language, is accepted 
in lieu gf four years’ study of Latin, and 
for the College of Commerce the modern 
language alone suffices. Thus we see that 
our high school pupils may all be accom- 
modated by offering a course of study 
whose backbone is formed of the three 
main lines of work which all require— 
English, history, and mathematics—and 
offering a choice of a fourth subject from 
ancient languages, modern languages, 
industrial, or commercial branches, as 
local needs may dictate. This provides 
for no study of science, and in this day 
and age no citizen can afford to be abso- 
lutely ignorant of this great field of 
human interest. All students who enter 
the University of California are required 
to have had one year of the study of 
physics, with experiments at first hand in 
the laboratory. As we live in a world 
governed by physical laws, it is highly 
desirable that each citizen should have 
some elementary knowledge of these laws. 
Therefore it follows that to replace 
mathematics with physics in the fourth 
year of the high school course is equally 
beneficial to the boy who goes to work 
as soon as he leaves the high school and 
to the boy who goes to college. 


AN ELASTIC COURSE 


I have outlined here the course of 
study of our smaller high schools. Four 
lines of study are usually carried at the 
same time by each student, and it is clear 
that the subjects mentioned above offer 
a simple, yet elastic, course. I can not 
see how a simpler one could be devised. 
Of course the larger high schools offer 
many other subjects. They provide more 
variety in the languages taught. Very 


few offer Greek, but some offer French, 
German, and Spanish. They also pro- 
vide more work in science, chemistry, 
zodlogy, physical geography, astronomy, 
and botany being offered in addition to 
physics. 


Elementary training in music, 
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and drawing, both freehand and mechan- 
ical, are offered in all of the larger 
schools. All of these subjects are taught 
in the University, and are required for 
entrance to some of the colleges, but what 
the law requires of the high schools of 
the state is ‘to provide at least one course 
of study such as will prepare pupils for 
admission to one of the colleges of the 
University of California.” This college 
may be the College of Commerce, in 
which case no ancient language is 
required, and, as has been pointed out, 
the course of study would be the simplest 
that could be devised. 

But it was not intended that high 
schools should be limited to teaching bare 
essentials, either for university entrance 
or for life. Therefore local boards of 
education are given power to include in 
the high school course any subject for 
which there is a demand. Fortunately 
there is no subject which is taught in any 
high school which will not benefit some 
student in his future work at the Uni- 
versity, but the reason is not that the 
University has forced its course of study 
on the high schools, but that its course is 
so broad that it covers every possible 
subject that the high school can intro- 
duce. 

Take bookkeeping for instance. The 
University offers no entrance credit in 
bookkeeping at present, but as two 
courses in accounting are offered in the 
College of Commerce, it is possible that 
the elementary work offered in the high 
schools will be recognized as preparation 
for this work. Even stenography, while 
it is purely mechanical, and furnishes 
nothing more than a useful tool, college 
students will find of service in rapid note- 
taking in lecture courses, and many a 
college student has earned a good living 
by its practice while taking his university 
course. Agriculture, which the com- 
mittee advocates as a high school study, 
is taught in the University, and after a 
conference of high school and university 
teachers a bill was framed and sent to the 
last legislature providing for its intro- 
duction into the secondary schools. The 
committee states that no entrance credits 
are given for any sort of industrial train- 
ing offered by high schools. It must be 
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remembered that the movement to intro- 
duce such work is so recent that very few 
students have asked for credit in it. Yet 
the Faculty already has under discussion 
the question of the propriety of allowing 
credit for shop-work. 


THE TEST OF SCHOLARSHIP 


It is not the different subjects they 
study therefore that serve to single out 
the students who may go to college. It 
is the quality of the work they do, and 
of this every teacher knows there must 
be a scholarship test. Whether this is to 
be an examination or a visit of inspection 
from an expert is a mere matter of detail. 
How false it is that the children of the 
common people can not meet such a test 
is proved by the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In fact it seems to me 
the people who should resent the implica- 
tions of this special report of the Assem- 
bly committee are the common people. 
In their interest it is stated the course of 
study of the high schools and grammar 
schools must be simplified, the reason 
being that the aim of the public schools 
must be “to make men and women who 
are able to enter upon the work of life, 
and not merely upon the career of schol- 
ars.” The language of the report would 
seem to deprecate the career of a scholar 
as something suggesting a life of selfish 
ease embraced for the purpose of escap- 
ing work. In fact the “‘toilers” in contra- 
distinction to the “scholars” furnish the 
strongest argument of the report. There 
is some excuse for this misconception in 
the derivation of the word scholar from 
the Greek word meaning leisure; but as 
has been pointed out by a recent writer 
in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
with the invasion of strenuousness into 
academic circles there has arisen a new 
type, that of the “hustling scholar,” and 
his advent has well-nigh banished the 
traditional academic leisure from our 
modern universities. “To make a life is 
as important as to make a living,’ but 
whatever else the modern college gradu- 
ate is going to do, he is certainly going 
to make a living. His energy, persist- 
ence, and trained intelligence are every- 
where in demand. 


MAGAZINE 


COLLEGE GRADUATES IN DEMAND 


I happen to form the link between the 
graduates of the University of California 
and the fields of work which await them, 
and I know whereof I speak. Each year 
the demand increases far faster than the 
supply of candidates, and it is impossible 
to fill the positions which call for experts 
in engineering, mining, agriculture, 
draughting, designing, and construction 
work, surveying for railroads, banking, 
insurance, and brokerage, as well as in 
teaching and in all lines of mercantile 
work. This year specific applications 
were filed at the office of the Appointment 
Secretary a year in advance, for graud- 
ates of the College of Commerce who will 
take their degrees in May, 1907. And 
this is not a local condition. Why is it 
that the office of Appointment Secretary 
has been created in every university of 
standing in this country, and in many 
of the universities of the old world as 
well? It is because the demand for 
trained workers has become so great that 
it is necessary to employ a special secre- 
tary to study the qualifications of each 
man, and put him where he will give the 
best return for his special training. It 
is an interesting sign of the times. 

And yet the Assembly committee would 
have us believe that the “common people” 
are being robbed of their right to a prac- 
tical education by a dominating influence 
in the State Board of Education, “radiat- 
ing from higher education.” To counter- 
act this influence the committee proposes 
to replace the present. State Board, which 
is composed of the Governor of the State, 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the President of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the Professor 
of Pedagogy therein, and the Presidents 
of the five State Normal Schools, with a 
board composed of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and four 
other members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Fortunately it will require a con- 
stitutional amendment to make this 
change, and there will be ample time to 
discover the reasons why such busy men 
as the President of our State University 
and the Professor of Education therein, 
and the Presidents of our State Normal 
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Schools, have been made ez officio 
members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The vexed question of how best to 
provide for selecting, or causing to be 
compiled, a uniform series of text-books 
for the schools of the state is one that 
will come up for discussion in this con- 
nection. The report recommends the dis- 
tribution of free text-books, but proposes 
by act of the Legislature to give each 
county the right to distribute free text- 
books within its limits. 


A NEW REASON FOR BEING 


This looks like an effort to provide 
county boards of education with a new 
reason for being. The constitution of 
1879 gave them two duties: 

1. The adoption of text-books for the 
schools of their counties. 

2. The examination of applicants for 
teachers’ certificates. 

The Legislature later gave them the 
duty of adopting courses of study for 
schools not under the care of a city board 
of education. In 1884 an amendment to 
the constitution placed the whole respons- 
ibility for adopting and compiling text- 
books in the hands of the State Board 
of Education, relieving the county boards 
of this duty. The policy of employing 
trained teachers in place of those certifi- 
cated by examination has resulted in 
fewer and fewer applicants appearing 
at the annual examinations for teachers. 
County boards are therefore robbed of 
the duties formerly assigned them. That 
does not mean that county boards of edu- 
cation should go out of existence. The 
Assembly report calls attention to a 
crying need of our rural schools, the 
need for adequate supervision. The State 
Teachers’ Association recommends the 
plan of securing experts in each county 
for this work. These experts should 
become members of the county boards 
of education, thus making use of the 
machinery we have, in place of tearing 
it down and attempting to build a totally 
new system. 

The criticism that will inevitably be 
made on this report of the Assembly 
committee is that it attempts too much. 
Here are a few of its recommendations: 


1. Abolish the present State Board of 
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Education, and substitute a board composed 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and four other members appointed by 
the Governor. (This would require an amend- 
ment to the Constitution.) 

2. Abolish the “accrediting system,” and 
pass a law prescribing that any graduate of a 
high school shall be entitled to enter the 
University without examination. 

3. Provide for a state inspector of high 
schools appointed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

4. Vest in the new State Board of Educa- 
tion the power to adopt text-books and 
approve courses of study for high schools. 

5. Provide for the distribution of free 
text-books by counties. 

6. Forbid teachers to suggest to pupils 
the advisability of purchasing any supple- 
mentary books. 

7. Provide for courses in agriculture and 
domestic science in high schools, and for giv- 
ing financial aid to such schools. 

8. Provide for manual training and 
domestic science as studies that may be 
taught in the primary and grammar schools, 
and for the adoption of industrial courses by 
the several high school districts of the state. 

9. Establish by act of legislature a gradu- 
ated salary schedule for teachers, relatively 
small for beginners, but increasing year by 
year, until the maximum is reached. 


BETTER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


The last recommendation may well 
receive serious consideration, for the time 
has come when something must be done 
to improve teachers’ salaries. Men are 
rapidly leaving the profession. They 
form only fifteen per cent of the teach- 
ing force in California at present, and 
over half of these men are in the high 
schools. The actual number employed 
in the elementary schools of the state is 
eight hundred and eighty-seven, or one 
to every three hundred and thirty-three 
pupils enrolled. The Assembly com- 
mittee assigns two reasons for this 
unfortunate condition: 


1. Inadequate pay as compared with other 
occupations. 

2. Increased difficulty and added expense 
to meet the requirements of the training 
schools for teachers. 


The second reason advanced need not 
be seriously considered, for it is equally 
true of all of the professions. Yet who 
hears of men forsaking medicine because 
the course of study preparatory to its 
practice now requires four years where 
it formerly required two? Raising the 
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standard always results in increasing the 
number of desirable candidates. Lower- 
ing the standard may attract second-rate 
men, but it will inevitably result in finally 
driving away the few good men we have 
left. 

It is not necessary to look further than 
reason number one for the explanation of 
the condition that confronts us. The 
figures compiled by the Commonwealth 
Club, of San Francisco, and by Mr. 
James A. Barr, of Stockton, show that 
thirty-four per cent of the male teachers 
of California receive a salary of less 
than $750.00 per year, and seventy-one 
per cent receive less than $950.00 a year. 
When the increased cost of living is con- 
sidered, it readily appears that no man 
who is fit for any other calling will 
deliberately choose one where the finan- 
cial returns are so small that he could 
not hope to support a family in comfort, 
to own a home, or to purchase a library, 
without resorting to other employment in 
his vacations. If he does that, he not 
only sacrifices the time which he needs 
for rest and professional preparation for 
the next year’s work, but the chances are 
he will find congenial occupation which is 
more remunerative, and will not return 
to teaching. 

These subjects are ably discussed in a 
Report on Salaries, Tenure and Pensions 
of Public School Teachers in the United 
States, prepared by a special committee 
of the National Educational Association. 
For this is not a local question, but a 
national one. This report explains the 
steady drift of teachers from the rural 
schools to the town schools and thence 
to the larger cities, which the Assembly 
committee notes and deplores. Only in 
the cities and in a few of the larger 
towns are living salaries and anything 
like permanent tenure of office to be 
found, and these are the two conditions 
that attract good teachers. After spend- 
ing years in study and preparation for 
their calling, how would physicians and 
lawyers relish having to make annual 
application for the privilege of practicing 
their professions? How would they 


enjoy being expected to collect “testi- 
monials,” and bid against each other for 
employment? Yet teachers must be sub- 
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jected to this humiliation. The school 
board which seeks the teacher will do as 
much to attract desirable men and women 
as increased salaries. 

The Assembly committee calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the California normal 
schools are not furnishing an adequate 
supply of trained teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools, and adds: “On the other 
hand, the State University has established 
a pedagogical department and has to a 
considerable extent usurped the functions 
of a normal school. It appears, how- 
ever, that comparatively few of the 
graduates of this department become 
teachers in the primary and grammar 
schools, as the high schools offer greater 
inducements for them. Moreover, the 
committee is informed that the graduates 
of the normal schools make better 
teachers in the elementary schools than 
do the University graduates. This is 
because there is no training department 
connected with the University. Moreover 
we note that this Legislature is asked to 
make a large appropriation for the estab- 
lishment of such a training department 
at the University. In view of the fact 
that the state has invested a large amount 
of money in the establishment of normal 
schools, we believe that they should be 
continued as the training schools for the 
teachers of the common schools, and that 
their usefulness in this regard should not 
be destroyed by permitting the University 
to usurp the functions of the normal 
schools.” 


AN OBSERVATION HIGH SCHOOL 


The facts are these. The University 
has asked the present Legislature to 
establish on or near the University 
campus a state high school, which shall 
serve the double purpose of providing 
a high school education for several hun- 
dred pupils and giving the students of 
the University who are preparing to 
become teachers in the high schools of the 
state an observation and practice school. 
This can not be construed as in any way 
infringing on the functions of the normal 
schools, for the law creating them, and 
defining the duties of their governing 
boards, authorized them “to establish and 
maintain model training schools of the 
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kindergarten, primary, and grammar 
grades, and require the students of the 
normal schools to teach and _ instruct 
classes therein.” ‘There is no authority 
given to the normal schools to train 
secondary teachers, and it would be 
absurd to give them such authority, in 
view of present conditions. As _ the 
Assembly committee points out, there is 
a dearth of teachers for the elementary 
schools, and the normal schools are not 
supplying as large a percentage of the 
new teachers required as they did ten 
years ago. On the other hand, the Uni- 
versity certificated over two hundred high 
school teachers last year. For a number 
of years it has furnished each year more 
than twice as many new teachers as were 
added to the high school force. Leland 
Stanford Junior University also furn- 
ishes a goodly number each year, and the 
ranks are still further augmented by 
recruits from the eastern universities. 
The State Board of Education also offers 
an examination, for the benefit of candi- 
dates who are not possessed of the cre- 
dentials approved by that board. We are 
in no danger of experiencing a dearth of 
high school teachers therefore. What we 
shall do with the over-supply has been 
the question that demanded attention. I 
confess the University of California has 
sent its surplus into the primary and 
grammar schools. It may be they are not 
so well qualified for the work as normal 
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school graduates, but they are at least as 
well qualified as many teachers who are 


obtaining positions to-day. When a 
young woman has spent eight years in 
study in the primary and grammar 
schools, and four years in the high school 
and four years more at the University, I 
should prefer her teaching to that of a 
teacher who finished the grammar school 
twenty years ago, and passed the county 
examination, who now resurrects her Life 
Diploma from her trunk, and begins 
teaching again, as many are doing, after 
the lapse of a number of years. The 
University sent seventy of these young 
graduates into the elementary schools last 
year. Perhaps it was because of the 
dearth of other teachers, but superin- 
tendents report that with a little help in 
the first few months, many of these young 
women make acceptable teachers of the 
rural schools. This is utilizing the “by- 
product” of the University’s training 
school for secondary teachers, and may 
be looked upon as a temporary expedient. 
If the expert supervision recommended 
by the State Teachers’ Association were 
provided in each county the value of the 
expedient might be greatly increased, and 
the plan might be continued until such 
time as increased salaries and better con- 
ditions induce the normal flow of teachers 
toward the rural schools. Then it might 
be thought best to forbid university 
graduates to teach in elementary schools. 





THIS FAIR DAY 


[Written several years ago by one who loved and understood California’s 
incomparable skies at certain times in midwinter. 


By Euiza A. Otts 















O day of days, O day so fair and sweet, 
With summer in the sky and at our feet! 
Her hair so golden and her eyes so blue, 
Feasting on sunbeams and on silver dew; 
Her breath is like the perfume of th’ flowers, 
' Her voice like birdsong through the shining hours, 
Her smile so fair, could angel’s brighter be, 
As drops its light upon our land and sea? 
One little line alone must lie between 
This realm of beauty and the realm unseen, 
Where God’s self walks in His unclouded light, 
And His own glory hides e’en suns from sight. 
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SPRING FEVER 


By Ravtru H. Worsiey 


Say ! Spring’s here, and all the birds 
Are liv’nin’ up once more. 
The bees are gettin’ busier than 
They ever was before. 
The medder grass, and trees, and flowers, 
Is hankerin’ to grow. 
But I’m kinder all unsettled like 
Because I’m fev’rin’ so. 


Maybe you never felt it, but 
Regular every year 
When things begin a sproutin’ 
I get to feelin’ queer. 
And everything that’s green and grows, 
Seems whisperin’ to me low 
And offerin’ me their sympathy 
When I’m a fev’rin’ so. 


“The boy is jest a Nature child,” 
Is what Aunt Mandy said, 

And that I ought to use my vim 
To help to earn my bread. 

But what’s the good of earnin’ bread 
Is what I want to know 

For nothin’ don’t taste good to me 
When I’m a fev’rin’ so. 


Bill’s told me that the mushrooms was 
A gettin’ awful thick, 

And that the trout was raisin’ fine 
On little Willer Crick. 

But Saturday we’re goin’ to plow 
And up and down the row 

I'll have to drive the old grey mare 
When I’m a fev’rin’ so. 


““A man’s best friend is in his book,” 
Most every youngster’s told, 

And that you ought to find it out 
Before you get too old. 

I looked all through the spellin’ book 
And kinder doubt it, though, 

For all out-doors is my best friend 
When I’m a fev’rin’ so. 
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IN THE LIME LIGHT 


Whenever a business house or a com- 
munity or a budding exposition wishes 
to really wake up and grow, it organizes 
a publicity department, and thereafter 
uses buckets of brains and printer’s ink. 
When an actress seeks sudden fame, she 
loses her diamonds, or takes a milk bath. 





Publicity pays—as a rule. The average 
San Franciscan has always thought that, 
but the experiences of the year are 
beginning to make him wonder. 

The experience of April last was rather 
dearly bought advertising. Its good 
effects were found chiefly in a highly 
fully 


three months—and in calling here from 


developed altruism—that lasted 


everywhere thousands of skilled engineers 
and mechanics to help the work of 
rebuilding the city. The signs of pluck 
and progress that followed were worth 
money to see. Banks never did such 
business before, and lumber mills made 
so much sawdust that breakfast food com- 
panies were unable to dispose of the 
supply. Capital has come in, and steel 
sky-serapers are making the city’s busi- 
ness center look like a bright red forest, 
while reinforced concrete is making every 
near-by, creek-owning farmer scratch 


gravel, But still at various points 


throughout the East doleful voices are 
This 


sounding San Francisco’s doom. 


ide-Awake, 
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example of self-reliance, of get-up-and- 
get-busy,—unparalleled in history,—is 
lost sight of by many smug calamity 
howlers, whose present view of the city is 
limited to city hall grafters and over- 
grown Japanese in the public schools. 

















MORALITY AND MASONRY 

No sooner did San Francisco say that 
the city’s morality and masonry should 
be built up, side by side, that here there 
should be civic reform and lots of it—a 
not unusual announcement—than there 
came another scurrying of correspondents 
westward, and more advertising resulted. 
Pictures of Schmitz, Ruef and Heney 
were promptly reproduced in halftones 
and louder, and the story and the glory of 
the city’s attempted purification promptly 
succeeded in the public mind all details 
of the city’s reconstruction. It’s going on 
yet—you can’t stop it. Tidings of evil 
always go by wireless while the good 
things men do are whispered to the wind. 
Corruption there has been, but it is being 
checked, and we are going on to bigger 
and better things of which nothing is 
likely to be said abroad. Consider the 
magnificent rebuilding plans of Stanford 
University, of the wonderful cathedral 
that is assured for the crest of Nob Hill, 
of the adding of nearly fifty acres of 
land to the city’s area by the building 
of the Bay-shore cut-off; consider the 
year’s good literary out-put of such San 
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Franciscans as Geraldine Bonner, Elea- 
nor Gates, Miriam Michelson, Frances 
Charles, Jack London, Lloyd Osbourne, 
Alice Prescott Smith, W. C. Morrow and 
James Hopper; the notable paintings of 
the year by Keith, Peters, Martinez, Jud- 


son, Cadenasso, Neuhaus and others. 


Remember that the things worth while of 
life are not being forgotten here, though 
the city’s ashes do blow in at the window. 


ALS 











AGAIN THE ORCHESTRA 

After a storm or two that helped out 
the city’s generous advertising by being 
” and a few down-pours 
that were referred to as “floods,” along 
came the Japanese agitation. This all 
seemed simple enough to the San Fran- 
ciscan, but again the city comes into the 
limelight, again the orchestra strikes up, 
and the journalistic oboes and tom-toms 
help: draw the attention of the world. 
This Japanese school question is clearly 
not so much a matter of state’s rights, 
as of point of view. Let a thousand 
coolies a month enter Boston, and how 
long would it be before there would be 
another “tea party” 
nese tea. The Japanese who come here— 
chiefly lads from twelve to twenty 
years—need to acquire a knowledge of 
English as soon as possible in order to 
succeed as house servants, or in business. 


called “cyclones, 


of exclusively Japa- 


Generous, but stricken San Francisco, of 
all the cities of the country, must, it 


seems, pay for this education. There 


has been no hesitancy about this—the 
only question is about the manner of pro- 
viding it. That’s a complicated subject 
that will bear just the investigation it is 
getting. But meanwhile the city, with its 
ruins, with its thousands of homeless in 
tents and shacks through the winter rains, 


with its determined effort to rebuild here 
one of the great cities of the world, is 
getting knocks and cuffs and a lot of 
undue and unfair advertising. It asks 
only for fair play and fair judgment. 
Don’t kill the umpire, but teach him. 
The future of the city is too bright to 
be clouded by foolishness. The city has 


lost its diamonds; let us have the milk 
bath, next, please! 





THE CAPTURED COLORADO 

Something of the story of the battle 
that has been going on for over a year 
down in the great southwest is told in the 
leading article in this number of Sunset. 
The battle is practically over, and defeat 
of the enemy—the Colorado River—is 
assured, according to all reports of the 
engineer generals on the fighting line. 
Their army is brave and large; their 
artillery is made up chiefly of pile- 
drivers and clam-shell dredgers; their 
cavalry horses used chiefly in the humble 
task of hauling sand and gravel. But 
pluck and grit are wonderful allies and 
have won many battles against greater 
foes than this great runaway river. 
There may be more of a story to tell by 
the time this magazine reaches its 
readers, but that given here is enough to 
set one to thinking—the battle for an 
empire by the restraining of the river’s 
water means the settlement and cultiva- 
tion of over four hundred thousand acres 
of soil as fertile as the garden of Para- 
dise. It is not only fertile—this Imperial 
Valley country—but because of peculiari- 
ties of soil and the hot sun that matures 
fruits and vegetables in midwinter, the 
valley promises to become a mine of 
wealth for the producer and shipper to 
the big cities of the East. 
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THE THREE Rs AGAIN 


“The Common Schools for the Common 
People” is the text of an article to be 
found elsewhere in these pages which 
enters a vigorous protest against an 
attempt to make a wholesale attack upon 
our present school system. Sweeping 
changes are proposed by a special com- 
mittee appointed at the last session of 
the Legislature. This committee was 
instructed to investigate and report upon 
the whole system of schools of the state. 
It does not show great familiarity with the 
University but devotes the major part of 
its report to recommendations which affect 
the standards of that institution. One.of 
its recommendations, which has_ been 
embodied in a bill and introduced in the 
Assembly, would force the University to 
accept without examination any student 
who is graduated from a high school. 
Such a law would be clearly unconstitu- 
Many others are proposed which 
are somewhat revolutionary especially 
from the standpoint of the expert edu- 


tional. 


cator. 
an outline of the legislation proposed 
and its relation to the facts in the case. 
The writer puts a whole lot of tabasco 
upon this educational dry toast, and her 
words ought to make a lot of our states- 
men sit up and think. 














OREGON’S INLAND EMPIRE 


Joseph Gaston, whose article, ‘“Ore- 
gon’s Inland Empire,” appears in this 
issue of Sunset Magazine, has taken 
a large part in the development of his 
state. Through his efforts the only land 


THE WIDE-AWAKE WEST 


The article Sunset presents gives ~ 
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grants in aid of the construction of rail- 
roads in Oregon were secured from Con- 
gress. He made the first railroad sur- 
veys for the first roads constructed, 
raised all the money and did all the 
promotion work to secure congressional 
action, and was president and manager 
of two of the first roads built. Very 
properly he is considered the pioneer 
railroad man of the Northwest Pacific 
Coast. He has been, and is yet active in 
other lines of work to develop the 
resources of Oregon, and has done more 
to promote such development than prob- 
ably any other citizen of that state. 

And the article, and the empire it 
describes, deserve the attention of the 
thoughtful. In these days of crowded. 
cities, of sweatshops, of dreadful tene- 
ment house congestion, of child laborers, 
it is like picking rese buds even to read 
of such an empire of field, and forest, 
and trout streams, where land is cheap 
and settlers are wanted. It’s as luring 
as a mirage, but it’s better because it’s 
real. 











OUR COVER DESIGN 


Every little while the editors of 
Sunset become depressed because some 


enthusiastic reader writes pages of 
praise for the magazine’s attractive cover 
designs and forgets to say anything 
about the body of the magazine which 
the cover design gracefully shelters; but 
editorial second thoughts usually force 
a confession of appreciation of designs 
such as the cover for this month. Here 
the artist, Miss Frances Robinson, shows 
a young Californian reveling upon a 
March hillside, gathering the poppies that 
deck the ridges among the earliest 
flowers of spring. Some one has said 
that a flower is pretty until it is classified, 
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then it becomes botany. That thought 
always occurs whenever the poppy is 
mentioned. It is a wondrous bloom, but 
the botanist insists upon spoiling its 
fragrance by calling it the Californica 
Eschscholtsia. When it paints the hills 
of California in bands of deepest orange, 
no one cares what the name is, so long as 
the flower exists to make this western 
world so much brighter. And all its 
brightness that can be put on paper is 
put there in this month’s cover, that all 
the rest of the world may see this special 
western glory. 














MORE CARSON FOOTPRINTS 

Warden Considine, of the Nevada State 
Prison, has found more prehistoric foot- 
prints that are worth talking about. 
There are a dozen or more, well-defined, 
each about eighteen inches long, and 
three feet apart. Their location indicates 
that this pioneer Nevadan was on his way 
at a spring—and was 





to get a drink 
attended by his pet megatherium, whose 
footprints also made an impression in the 
Carson mud, that is now stone. It’s no 
joke, but an interesting discovery of 
tremendous geological value. The scien- 
tists of the world are already heading 
toward the Carson prison. Incidentally 
it’s a close race between them and some 


The full 


story of the footprints, with many photo- 


of the Nevada mine promoters. 


graphs, will appear in the April Sunset. 

















ONE YEAR AFTER 
“San Francisco—One Year After” is 
to be the theme of the April number of 
It will be an anniversary num- 


SUNSET. 
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ber without much looking back, but a 
whole lot of looking forward. It has not 
happened often in the world’s history 
that a big city has righted itself so 
rapidly, so satisfactorily, and withal, so 
gaily. The stars and stripes that were 
flung to the breezes, in the weeks follow- 
ing those hard-hit days of April last were 
an index of the spirit of the people. And 
to-day there’s a city here worth consider- 
ing, and signs of a bigger and better one, 
everywhere. Many citizens—merchants, 
builders, railroad men, lawyers, doctors— 
will tell their stories in SuNsetT—stories 
of how the year has brought them sur- 
prising prosperity. And there will be 
more of 
latest 
showing features of the 
It will be just 
the magazine for San Franciscans to send 


pictures — twenty pages or 
engravings — reproducing — the 
photographs 


city’s rapid upbuilding. 


to friends far away—telling more than a 
dozen letters could possibly tell of the 
happenings of the year, and the present 
outlook. And while we have the floor it 
can be noted right here that this edition 
of Sunset, of two hundred and eight 
pages, will number one hundred thousand 
copies, and they will all go out to news- 
dealers and subscribers in all parts of 
this busy world. 














AN ORANGE ORGY 


Patriotic Riverside residents are con- 


vinced that the nation needs one more 
holiday. Their representatives in the 
Legislature are behind a bill to make 
March 1 a State Orange Day, and their 
promotion bureau clamors for a national 
orange orgy. They would make it the 
duty of every one of the nation’s ninety 
millions to dispose of at least one orange 


on this day. Commercially it’s a great 
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IN THE WIDE-AWAKE 


thought and deserves fertilizing. The 
idea makes a pretty picture, too. Imagine 
every man, woman, and child, unless 
excused by a doctor’s prohibition, busily 
eating oranges—at home, in school, on 
the farm, in Wall street, in the mines, in 
prison, at army posts—everywhere—all 
oranging themselves in united apprecia- 
tion. California now gives the nation 
about thirty thousand carloads of oranges 
annually, but it’s fully capable of doing 
its part in making the nation’s Orange 
Day a success. For a national holiday 
oranges should be more popular than fire 
crackers, and should make insurance men 
much happier. Let’s hand our neighbor 


an orange—not a lemon. 








CONCERNING THE ‘‘SNARK’”’ 


Jack London’s forty-foot craft, the 
Snark, is getting the finishing touches 
put upon it in readiness for its proposed 
voyage to the strange places of earth. 
For this purpose its owner and designer 
has moved from his ranch near Glen 
Ellen to Oakland, at a point convenient 
to the craft’s present mooring place. 
Some time during March the Londons 
hope to sail seaward, going first to the 
islands of Hawaii. 
venture, but one that should, from the 
critic’s standpoint, prove of more enter- 
tainment to Mr. London than to his 
The writing of fiction can be 
as well accomplished on a California 


It’s an interesting 


readers. 


ranch as anywhere, given health and con- 
Detailed descrip- 
tive writing has no place in a good novel. 


genial surroundings. 


Stevenson did not sail away in the Casco 
to Samoa in order to write south sea 
He wrote them, but he wrote 
more often of places that are not on sea 
or land. 


stories. 
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But anyhow, here’s all success to the 


Snark and its bold crew! The story of 
the venture, based on a heart-to-heart chat 
with Mr. London, will appear in the April 


number of SuNSET. 
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THE MILITANT WEEKLY 
The weekly newspaper that was started 





in fourteen different cities recently by 
the owner of Everybody’s Magazine was 
not the success that Mr. Ridgway hoped, 
and its publication has at last been 
given up. The 
but the carrying-out of the enterprise 


idea was excellent, 


had one or two handicaps. The experi- 
ment was a costly one, that has taught at 
One is that the Ameri- 
can reading public is so educated artisti- 


least two lessons. 


cally that it demands excellence in type, 
and paper, and ink, as well as in the 
The other is 


that you can not get support merely by 


character of the contents. 


fighting—the journal, whether daily, or 
weekly, or monthly, like the individual, 
that is contented to be merely combative, 
to be militant, to oppose existing things, 
without suggesting a way to make them 
better, can not command lasting enthusi- 
asm. “Peace hath its victories.” The 
good that men do is worth while noting 
as well as the evil, and advertising cor- 
It isn’t 
fair only to pull down and never to build 


ruption is not always a remedy. 


up. You can’t spoil a dinner easier than 
by too hot a fire. It’s a wicked old world, 
but out this western way, anyway, there 
are more days of sunshine than of cloud. 
Many old-fashioned people are still 
living honest lives who never get their 
pictures in the paper. 
a good idea; but wasn’t General Woods’ 


Being militant is 


greatest victory at Havana after the 
war? 
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THE PAGODA-LIKE, ROLLER SKATING RINK, AT IDORA PARK, WHEREIN YOUNG OAKLAND DISPORTS 


OAKLAND’S AWAKENING 


SOME FACTS CONCERNING A PACIFIC COAST CITY THAT 
HAS BECOME CONSPICUOUS BY ITS REMARKABLE 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


By Avna A. Denison 


Editor “Oakland Enquirer” 


Thou Rose-land! Oak-land, thou, mine own! 
Thou Sun-land! Leaf-land! Land of the 
seas 
Wide crescented in walls of stone! 
Thy lion’s mane is to the breeze! 
Thy tawny, sun-lit lion steeps 
Leap forward, as the lion leaps! 


Thy reach is foremost! Thou shalt be 
The throned Queen of this vast, west sea! 


HE new Oakland, to paraphrase a 
famous description of Boston, “‘is 
not so much a locality as a state of 

mind.” There was an Oakland at ease, 
in the enjoyment of the bounties which 
Nature had lavishly bestowed upon her; 
somnolent and self-satisfied. That place 
is of the past. The Oakland of to-day 


Be this my home till some fair star 

Stoops earthward and shall beckon me; 
For surely God-land lies not far 

From these Greek heights and this great 


sea. 


My friend, my lover, trend this way; 
Not far along, lies Arcady! 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


is a magnificent city in the making, con- 
scious of itself, certain of its future. 
With cities, as with  indivduals, 
opulence of natural endowment has a 
tendency to create a spirit of slothful 
self-complacency, and the Oakland of 
yesterday was the City of Content. 
Even in the days when the herds of the 
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Peraltas, the Pachecos, and 
the Castros roamed at will 
over the vast ranges of the 
Contra Costa hills these 
holders of Spanish grants 
looked with jealous eyes 
upon the encroachments of 
the Gringos about the old 
embarcadero of San Antonio, 
where the ship of the trader 
occasionally put in for a 
cargo of hides and tallow. 
This spirit of hostility to 
intrusion continued even 
down to recent days when the 
onward march of improve- 


ment has sometimes been opposed by 
well-contented citizens for fear that the 
expansion of business would disturb 


The older 
type of Oaklander was satisfied in that 


the seclusion of their homes. 


he had seen the city of 
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BELFRY, MILLS COLLEGE 
Julia Morgan, Architect 
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arose the new Oakland. The 
Oakland of to-day, stirred 
by the spirit of civic self- 
consciousness, is a city alert, 
aggressive, assertive, with a 
firm hand shaping its own 
destiny. It was by a strange 
chance of fortune that Oak- 
land escaped the fate of San 
Francisco in the visitation 
of fire following upon the 
earthquake. When the earth 
heaved with that great 
seismic convulsion the tall 
chimney of a factory fell 
across a feed wire which con- 


veyed the electric current, generated miles 
away in the mountains, to supply light and 
power to the city. 
and the peril of combustion from live 
wires was averted. As there was little 


The cable snapped 


made ground in Oak- 





his choice grow from a 
scattered hamlet in the 
oak openings to a city 
of beautiful homes, of 
churches, of colleges, 
of culture; the “Athens 
of the Pacific.” 

The men of aggres- 
sive type, the city 
builders who were 
ambitious for achieve- 
ment struggled persist- 
ently to overcome this 
civic inertia and leth- 
argy. A dolce far 
niente appeared. to 
have descended from 
the days of the Dons, 
and to the old Oak- 
lander realization of 
municipal greatness 
was a matter of 
manana. 

For a_ long time 
Oakland has been try- 
ing to live down its 
reputation of being a 
mere annex to San 
Francisco. At last the 
city was awakened; out 
of the great cataclysm 
of the morning of the 
18th of April, 1906, 











THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BROAD- 
WAY AND SAN PABLO—UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


land at this time only 
one of the water mains 
‘ which supplies the city 
parted and this was 
promptly repaired, so 
that the loss by fire 
was merely nominal. 
Oakland, though well 
shaken, was still intact. 
Within twelve hours 
the work of rehabili- 
tation had begun. Im- 
mediately this city 
became the asylum of 
thousands of refugees 
from San _ Francisco. 
For several weeks the 
people of Oakland 
forgot self-interest in 
succoring the distressed 
of their sister city. 
Business gave way to 
brotherhood. Within 
thirty days after the 
disaster Oakland’s 
population of approxi- 
mately ninety thousand 
had more than doubled, 
and at this writing 
(January 25), it is 
estimated to exceed two 
hundred and_ twenty 
thousand. 
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Men whose places of business in San Francisco had the 
been destroyed soon began to bid for locations in Oak- anc 
land. Rents doubled and trebled, and every shack, barn con 
and out-building capable of being used for office, ware- : 
house or habitation was in demand. Merchants clamored the 
for accommodations and were willing to pay any price wel 
for them. Some harsh things have been said about the litt 
exaction of excessive rents, but as a matter of fact these Lu 
in most cases were fixed by the demand, and frequently Do 
by the voluntary offers of persons bidding against one Sp: 
another for places. It was no small undertaking for a of 
city with few vacant buildings before the disaster to be vea 
called upon suddenly to provide for double its population, ass 
but Oakland set about this task with a will. Living room Mi 
had to be supplied at once, and besides opening its doors anc 
to the stranger it was necessary to provide hundreds of did 
new homes, and house-building has been brisk ever since — rea 

: FRANK K. MOTT : 
the overflow of popula- Mayor of Oakland kin 
tion from San Francisco. i 
Thousands of new homes south of Ninth street and pri 
have already been put up, west of Franklin, extend- the 
besides the erection of ing to the North Arm on Ale 
barracks for the housing the east and the estuary like 
of more than ten thou- on the south. livi 
sand Chinese who have The influx of these upc 
been added to Oakland’s Orientals afforded an bee 
population, involving the incentive for speculation in 
creation of a truly Ori- and many fortunes have wa 
ental city within a city, been made in the building leg 
with its restaurants, of Chinatown, fabulous a ¢ 
stores, factories, theaters prices having been paid is 1 
and joss houses. This by the Chinese for leases wh: 
new Chinatown is one running for a term of nov 
of the features of Oak- years. this 
land. It is at present ne The destruction of San to) 
confined to the section Former Governor of California Francisco hotels and the d nel 

temporary diversion of Es due 
tourist travel to the Oakland side of the Bay emphasized 2 Un 
the need for hotels, and steps were immediately taken E ine 
to insure their construction. One of these, “ The St. Ee lan 
Mark,” is already under way, and a site is being cleared i Sai 
for ‘The Oakland,’ a hotel that will cost over two E nat 
million dollars. Scores of buildings to accommodate the ° sid 
expanding business and commercial demands are either : ma 
under way or projected, and the year just entered upon i the 
promises the greatest building activity in the history of j Be 
the city. Mechanics of all kinds are in demand, labor rai 
well paid and business active in every line. An advance . Ca 
in values followed the increased revenue from real estate, ; Ir: 
investors flocked to Oakland from other Pacific Coast : ap] 
points, and even from the East, and the city has entered WI 
upon an era of unexampled expansion. It may fairly be 


W. W. GARTHWAITE 
Banker and Promoter 





said that the history of ‘““The New Oakland” dates from 
April 18, 1906. But there is more than accident in this 
sudden forward movement in Oakland. This city had 
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OAKLAND’S 


theretofore been experiencing a steady 
and substantial expansion and is only 
coming into its own. 

The genesis of Oakland goes back to 
the Spanish regime when the governors 
were lavish with their lands and recked 
little of the future. When, in 1820, Don 
Luis Peralta received from Governor 
Don Pablo Vicente de Sala, the last 
Spanish and the first Mexican governor 
of California (in recognition of forty 
years military service, and valuable 
assistance rendered in establishing the 
Missions of Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
and San José), five leagues of land, he 
did not divine that he had been ceded a 
realm that would ultimately be worth a 
king’s ransom. 

That grant of good pasture land com- 
prised within its ample acres what is now 
the city of Oakland and the towns of 
Alameda and Berkeley. This may read 
like ancient history but the man is still 
living who filed the first squatter’s claim 
upon a portion of the Peralta grant which 
became the site of the original settlement 
in what is now the city of Oakland. ‘This 
was in 1849, and three years later the 
legislature chartered the infant town in 
a dense thicket of live-oaks, near what 
is now the foot of Broadway. The events 
which crowded the years intervening until 
now, form a story without the purpose of 
this article. It is interesting in passing 
to note that the late Doctor Horace Bush- 
nell, to whose discriminating judgment is 
due the location at Berkeley of the State 
University, foresaw at an early day the 
inevitable route by which the first over- 
land railroad would reach the Bay of 
San Francisco, and called attention to the 
natural advantages on the continental 
side of the Bay for the creation of a 
magnificent commercial city commanding 
the approach by land to the Golden Gate. 
Before the building of the first overland 
railroad the larger part of the arrivals in 
California had been by ships, and San 
l'rancisco possessed advantage in the 
approach by sea of deep water near shore. 
When the first transcontinental railroad 
arrived and built its great pier out into 
the Bay it looked as though the day of 
Oakland’s opportunity had dawned. San 
l'rancisco was backed up against a barrier 
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of hills and sand dunes and with the 
establishment of an improved ferry 
service it seemed as though the expansion 

of population was destined to be on the , 
Oakland side of the Bay. Then along in : 
1873 came the genius of A. S. Hallidie 
and invented the cable road. With this 
device San Francisco scaled her hills, the 
Western Addition became accessible, and 
with cable transit expansion down the 
peninsula was possible. 

In parting with her water-front Oak- 
land bartered away her birthright for a 
small frame school building which is 
still sanding. This magnificent heritage 
along the harbor became involved in 
litigation and lay dormant for several 
decades, thus postponing the commercial 
development of Oakland. Again San 
Francisco began to outgrow its limitations 
and for a number of years before the 
great catastrophe industrial plants requir- 
ing more ample area had been seeking 
sites on the Oakland side of the Bay. 
The expenditure by the United States 
Government of large sums of money 
in the improvement of the estuary of 
San Antonio created a secure land-locked 
harbor along which are to be found ideal 
situations for manufacturing establish- 
ments where ship and car come together, 
affording unsurpassed facilities for trans- 
portation. An equable climate favor- 
able to the greatest efficiency of labor, 
with home sites accessible for employes, 
contribute to the industrial expansion of 
Oakland. Then came a change of policy 
by which the Oakland Water Front Com- 
pany threw open its holdings for develop- 
ment and the future of Oakland harbor 
was assured. The Santa Fé overland 
route found entrance to the city at 
Emeryville where it is engaged in the 
elaboration of extensive freight terminals. 
The Realty Syndicate, composed of far- 
seeing men with large capital, began the 
organization of comprehensive schemes 
of development, gaining control of the 
electric roads of the city. This interest 
created a new ferry system—the Key 
Route—operating in connection with a 
local distributing system, making avail- 
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now engaged in constructing a system of 
docks for the development of the western 
water front of Oakland. Stimulated in 
part by this enterprise the Southern 
Pacific Company is planning to enlarge 
its terminals by the construction of new 
piers and shipping basins paralleling 
Long Wharf. In line with these schemes 
of development is the extension of the 
Western Pacific to this coast, completing 
one more line of track from ocean to 
ocean, with the Pacific terminus at Oak- 
land. ‘This enterprise, well under way, 
will be another important factor making 
for the commercial prestige of this city. 

Situated on the continental shore of 
the magnificent Bay of San Francisco 
and looking out upon the “ultimate sea,” 
Oakland, because of its commanding 
position, has been called “The City of 
Opportunity, Gateway for the Commerce 
of the Orient.” Primarily the prosper.ty 
and growth of every great city rests upon 
a material economic basis; on the founda- 
tion of commerce and industry. In this 
respect this city has a special advantage 
both in its natural situation and environ- 
ment. 

“In approach to Oakland from the 
Bay,” writes Charles Mulford Robinson, 
“one sees a city stretching far along the 
water front and back over the flat plains 
until the houses begin to climb the foot- 
hills. These, lying in rolling terraces 
beyond, promise views of rare majesty 
and beauty. The air at every season is 
soft and mild, the skies are blue, even 
often when fog hides the Bay’s other 
shore; the homes are separate houses 
embowered in roses and wisteria and 
rising from gardens of lilies.” 

In topography the city combines a 
level plain sloping from the Bay to the 
foothills with an area available for the 
purposes of industry and commerce larger 
than that comprised within the boundaries 
of the city of New York. This splendid 
arena for business is scarcely disturbed 
by a five per cent grade. The city is 
laid out on a combination of the rec- 
tangular block system, with broad avenues 
radiating from a common center, facilitat- 
ing access by rapid transit. Building is 
possible throughout the business and 
manufacturing district without costly 
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grading or piling for foundation work. 
A city of magnificent distances, with a 
vast extent of water front, capable of 
indefinite expansion by a_ system of 
docks and piers already under way, Oak- 
land can accommodate at 
its wharves all the argo- 
sies bearing the commerce 
of the Orient. 

Here, inevitably, by 
the compeling force of 
economy of time, effort 
and cost must be the point 
of transfer from ocean to 
land carrier. With pro- 
phetic vision one of 
Oakland’s men of genius, 
a number of years ago, 
projecting his views from 
the Piedmont hills into 
the future, wrote of Oak- 
land harbor: “I saw many 
landward ships with 
strange flags and polygot 
crews sweeping through 
the Golden Gate, and, under the blessed 
signs of peace, gliding past the frowning 
batteries of Alcatraz, and like tired sea 
birds folding their wings and settling 
along the eastern shore.” 
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This vision is to-day becoming a reality, 
while the estuary of San Antonio, the 
inner Oakland harbor, once only disturbed 
by the solitary ship of the coast trader, is 
now a forest of masts. 

Industry and commerce 
are closely related and 
Oakland is already the 
center of industrial activ- 
ities employing thousands 
of well paid artisans, 
while manufacturing 
plants continue to multi- 
ply along the estuary and 
Bay shore, north to Berke- 
ley; forming but part of 
industrial communities 
which will be continuous 
from Alvarado to Antioch. 
Application is pending 
for a belt railroad along 
the eastern Bay shore and 
the harbor front of Oak- 
land, to facilitate the 
handling of the output 
from these industrial plants and others 
that are sure to come here. 

The city has been singularly free from 
natural disasters by fire or the elements; 
as before stated, this city came through 
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the great earthquake without serious 
damage; the eleven-story Union Bank 
building, Oakland’s pioneer sky-scraper, 
was practically uninjured. There has 


never been any serious conflagration. 
The city has an ample water supply and 
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Oakland has never suffered from the 
undue inflation of real estate values and 
consequently has been free from the 
effects of collapse. There has never 
been a bank failure in its history and its 
financial institutions are regarded as 
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an efficient fire department. The city 
council has decided, however, as a means 
of additional security, upon the installa- 
tion of an auxiliary salt water system for 
fire purposes, street sprinkling and the 
flushing of sewers. 
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among the strongest in the West. The 
climate, salubrious, stimulating and equit- 
able, contributes to sustained mental and 
physical effort. There seems to be inspi- 
ration to genius in this genial clime and 
amid the picturesque beauties of the Bay 
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ARTISTIC ENTRANCE OF AN EAST OAKLAND 
HOME 


and mountains, for hereabout have con- 
gregated artists, students, men of letters, 
and the city and its environs to-day com- 
prise a community: “Where the higher 
culture enters into daily life, where 
literature, music and art are esteemed and 
where the best results of modern thought 
are known and appreciated.” 

Socially, Oakland has always been 
recognized as one of the most engaging 
of California cities; it has been pre- 
eminently a city of delightful and hospit- 
able homes; a city of clubs, of culture, of 
libraries, of churches, and of schools. 
The assurance has been given that two 
of Oakland’s public-spirited citizens, Mr. 
F. M. Smith, and Mr. Frank Havens, are 
to establish a magnificent art gallery 
which is to be one of the splendid institu- 
tions of the greater Oakland. 

Such are some of the most recent 
phases of Oakland’s material advance- 
ment. But buildings and business, com- 
merce and industry, even self-centered 
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culture in and of themselves do not make 
a great city. There is a spirit that 
breathes through these things and ani- 
mates the civic organism. It is that spirit 
which gives character to a city. In the 
awakened civic spirit of Oakland is to 
be found the brightest promise of her 
future. The city has at last become con- 
scious of itself. It has opened its eyes 
to the possibilities of progress. It has 
voted bonds for better schools; to provide 
a perfected sanitary system of sewers; 
it is wrestling with the problem of the 
effective disposal of waste; it is planning 
for a more beautiful Oakland in con- 
formity to plans prepared by that 
eminent landscape artist, Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson, and the latest and greatest 
of Oakland’s civic achievements has been 
to vote one million dollars for a compre- 
hensive system of parks and boulevards. 

There are already ambitious plans for 
a greater Oakland, and even though local 
jealousies and ambitions may delay its 


ory 
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ON THE GROUNDS OF THE F. M. 


realization, the ultimate destiny of the 


cities that lie about the Bay of San 
Francisco is in a community of interest. 
The solution of their civic administration 
may lie in a municipal federation in 
which local matters shall be left to a 
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SMITH HOME, ON PIEDMONT HEIGHTS—NOTE THE TROPICAL FOLIAGE 


borough administration while the greater 
concerns are delegated to a council that 
shall plan the things that make for the 
common good. No scheme of municipal 
development is complete that does not 
comprehend the correlation of these 








ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MERRITT, IN THE HEART OF OAKLAND 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF THE SCHILLING RESIDENCE, EAST OAKLAND 


communities which are to share in the we but faintly comprehend. Well has a 
magnificent destiny of the fast-growing western poet, Morrison Pixley, voiced this 
Pacific empire, the future of which as yet prophecy: 


Builders by the western sea 

Where the golden rivers run, 
Searcely has your work begun, 
Greater still your tasks shall be! 
Here at end of all the world 

Lies the goal of empire’s course ; 
Here, centripetal the force 

Round which nations shall be whirled. 
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BY GERTRUDE V. GABBS 


Drawing by Gordon Coutts 


A purple sky, a golden sea 
On the waters a deepening gloom, 
4 The good night call of the homing gull, 


A cannon’s echoing boom; 


Long reaches of gloom on the Ocean's face 
The wash of the rolling swells, 

White sails agleam in the mystery light, 
The clang of the buoyed bells 


Fast fades the flush in the twilight sky, 
| _ Pale stars their vigils begin 
| And up from the west, on the billow’s crest 
The night floats softly in. 
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OVER THE SISKIYOUS INTO OREGON 





OREGON’S INLAND EMPIRE 


TIMELY FACTS CONCERNING CLIMATE, RESOURCES, AND 
ADVANTAGES FOR SETTLEMENT OF THE GREAT 
SOUTHEASTERN PLATEAU 


By Joseru Gaston 


great plateau in the southeast 

corner of the state, practically two 
hundred and fifty miles square, and yet 
wholly destitute of railroad transporta- 
tion. This great interior region, east of 
the Cascade Mountains, has been well 
named the “Inland Empire.” A _ great 
daily paper recently remarked that 
“Eastern Oregon, as yet is a geographical 
expression, and its potentialities are as 


> ENTRAL Oregon, so called, is the 





yet unknown.” First, considered by the 
white pioneers, who bravely threaded its 
vast areas, as a desert waste, fit only for 
wandering bands of Indians; next, 
deemed useful only to the venturesome 
cowboy of the plains and the still more 
reckless seeker of gold in lonely moun- 
tain gulches, we come down to the time 
when a few permanent settlers, regarded 
as still more crazy than all their prede- 
cessors, sowed wheat on the sage brush 
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plains of the Umatilla; and then, at least 
three of the great potentialities of that 
region—mining, stock raising and wheat 
growing—were proven to be reliable 
resources of vast wealth in a region 
originally considered barren and unin- 
habitable. Eastern Oregon has_ been, 
indeed, an enigma and a surprise; and the 
central Oregon region is the best repre- 
sentative of the distinctive features of the 
whole eastern Oregon country. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
truthfully set forth the climate, resources 
and advantages for settlement of this 
great region, which has been—within a 
few days before this writing—declared 
to be, by a man who has been all over 
the United States hunting large tracts of 
land to sell, “The last low-priced tract 
of desirable lands located in a white 
man’s country, with a charming climate, 
left on this continent to-day.” 


GEOLOGY OF THE REGION 


The geology of this vast region is of 
absorbing interest, down through the ice 
age to the last period of Nature’s work 
in making the soil and climate of eastern 
Oregon. After the ice cap had melted 
away, after the volcanoes had put out 
their fires forever, 
after the grand old 
mountain range had 
settled down to a 
quiet old age, after 
the Coast Range had 
been upfolded from 
the depths of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the laws 
of Nature commenced 
again to reforest the 
hills and plains, to 
clothe them with 
herbage for the cattle, 
and flowers for beau- 
ty; and we again find 
a new race of animals 
inhabitating the land 
and leaving their 
bones buried in 
muddy lakes and 
marshy plains. No 
longer encased in 
rocks, we sink a well, 
excavate an irrigation 
canal or find in the 
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falling banks of a flood-washed stream 


the bones of the great sloth, the 
mylodon, fifteen to eighteen feet in 
length, a browser of bushes; the broad- 
faced ox, larger than the buffalo; the 
mastadon, who roamed far and wide, 
from the Ohio to Alaska, with pure ivory 
tusks of great power; and, last but not 
least, the mammoth. Of this great beast, 
Professor Condon says: “Whether one 
considers the size of the individual, the 
length of its life, the time allotted to its 
geological horizon, or the prodigious 
numbers to which it reached, this great 
elephant stands at the head of its 
column.” Compared with the mammoth, 
the African elephant of our day is but a 
yearling calf. 

We are now down to the advent of the 
native Indian, and the geological record 
is closed. It may be asked, in this con- 
nection, why call attention to all this 
work of the Great Artificer? For the 
best reason in the world; to interest the 
many thousand boys and_ girls—and 
everybody else who reads the Sunset 
MacGazineE—in the history of the country 
in which they live. And every teacher 
and every child ought to be required to 
read Professor Condon’s charming story, 
“The Two Islands.” 
It will enlarge their 
minds and set them to 
thinking. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE 


The soil of this 
region is distinctly 
voleanic. While in 


the great basins like 
the Klamath, Goose 
Lake and Harney 
Valley, there is a 
very large addition of 
vegetable mould, _ it 
is in these localities, 
as everywhere else, 
largely and thor- 
oughly mixed with 
voleanic ashes and the 
detritus of volcanic 
rocks. The volcanoes 
blew out the ashes, 
and the winds scat- 
tered them all over 
the whole region; 
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y | while the melting and sliding of the great two hundred and fifty million dollars for 
r | ice cap glacier thoroughly ground to nitrates to raise sugar beets and to main- 
» |) powder and mixed all these elements of _ tain the fertility of its soil. 

— the soil. Hence, we find here a soil con- This volcanic soil is what produces 
"7 taining all the mineral fertilizers, already such rapid plant growth. Wheat, in 
r |. in place, ready for plant growth, which eastern Oregon, grows more rapidly and 
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the same reasons the straw of eastern 
Oregon wheat is stronger and will stand 
longer to be harvested than that of wheat 
in western Oregon. All the fruits show 
the effect of this soil in eastern Oregon, 
in higher flavor, richer coloring and 
firmer substance; securing better packing 
and longer keeping and shipping quali- 
ties. Apples from Hood River are 
shipped to every civilized country, keep- 
ing perfectly. Cherries are shipped from 
La Grande to New York and London. 
Strawberries are shipped from White 
Salmon and Hood River to Salt Lake, 
Denver and Winnipeg. There is nothing 
lacking in the soil here for the most suc- 
cessful culture of all kinds of fruit, grain, 
vegetables and grasses. 

It can be truly said, and ought to be 
said, that the climate of all eastern Ore- 
gon is most conducive to robust health, 
vigor and beauty, of both men and 
women. Mr. P. L. Tompkins has kept a 
record of the weather at Bend, and finds 
that there is an average of three hundred 
sunshiny days in the year. The great 
importance of this to the farmer and out- 
door worker needs no argument. With 
an average elevation of from three to 
four thousand feet above sea level, with 
perfect drainage and no malarial swamps; 
with more ozone to the cubic foot of air 
than in most other parts of the world, 
the inhabitants enjoy 
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corner of the state, in November, 1905,— 
camping and sleeping in the open 
every night,—the whole route and back 
to The Dalles, seven hundred miles; 
and, lastly, from Shaniko to Bend and 
on to Lakeview and around to Klam- 
ath Falls, through the worst snow storm 
for twenty years, in January, 1906; four 
hundred and fifty miles in sleds and 
sleighs, with no addition to ordinary 
clothing but an overcoat. In all this 
experience he never took cold, never 
experienced uncomfortable cold or other 
discomfort from the climate, and enjoyed 
every mile of this travel. 

It is admitted that the eastern part of 
the state has a dry climate, with much less 
rainfall than western Oregon. The 
climate was once very warm and moist. 
The change resulted from the elevation 
of the Cascade Range. The westerly 
winds, carrying the moisture from the 
Pacific, striking the mountains, dropped 
their rain before reaching the eastern 
country. This will surely be modified 
to a large extent, as we shall see hereafter 
in the paragraph on “What cultivation 
will do.” 

WHAT FARMERS PRODUCE 

We are not printing this for the 
farmers of this section, for they see for 
themselves; but for the information of 
the many thousand readers of the SuNsET 

beyond the boundaries 





life and the best of 
health. The writer of 
this paper has been all 
over this country, and 
speaks from actual 
experience: First, on 
the top of a stage coach 
from Salt Lake to the 
Columbia, before there |, 
was a mile of railroad 
in it; next, from Port- 
land to the peaks of 
Eagle Creek, in Baker 
County, and the black 
sand bluffs of Nyssa, 
in Malheur; next, in an 
open wagon, from The 
Dalles across country 
to Prineville and Burns 





of the state. Agricul- 
ture is the foundation 
stone of our national 
prosperity, and if the 
farmers of an agricul- 
tural region are not 
prosperous, then 
nobody else in that re- 
gion is prosperous. The 
production of horses, 
cattle, sheep and wool, 
has been and is yet the 
great industry here In 
this business more men 
have gotten rich, com- 
pared to the population, 
than in any other state, 
or compared with the 
successful men in an 
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A BIT OF BURNS, “IN THE CENTER OF THE EMPIRE” 


Whole pages of the names and addresses 
of men might be given who have made 
their fortunes in this way here, and have 
retired to live in Portland and other 
cities. 

In many cases these men had nothing 


to start with but good health and strong 
arms, going out to the range to herd 
cattle or sheep at forty dollars a month, 
saving their earnings and putting them 
into a little bunch of cattle or sheep at 
the first opportunity. The name of one 
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such man in Lake County could be given 
who fifteen years ago commenced with 
one thousand sheep, herding them him- 
self, and by attention to his business has, 
alone and unaided, amassed a fortune of 
a quarter of a million dollars; selling last 
year horses, sheep and wool from his 
own stock to the amount of $45,000.00. 
The opportunities are not all exhausted 
yet, and won't be for many years; while 
the attractive life of stock raising will 
continue always, after the grain lands are 
taken, for stock will be successfully 
raised on the hills and mountain slopes 
for all time. Oregon’s place is sixth 
among the states in the production of 
sheep and wool; with last year (1905) 
two million sheep and sixteen million 
pounds of wool; and selling on foot one 
million mutton sheep. A single central 
county—Malheur—sold last year seven- 
teen thousand head of beef cattle, three 
thousand, three hundred and fifty well 
bred horses, and two hundred and forty- 
eight thousand sheep; all of which were 
shipped from the new town of Ontario. 

The beef cattle interest ranks next to 
sheep in importance and_ productive 
wealth; the cattle getting fat on the range 
and being shipped to the markets, not 
only of the Pacific Coast, but east, by 
rail, to the great packing houses of Chi- 
cago. Breeding horses for export, while 
not so important as the cattle and sheep 
interests, is yet a very profitable industry, 
large numbers being shipped to the east- 
ern states; and during the wars this 
region furnished thousands of horses to 
the British army in South Africa and to 
the Japanese army in Manchuria. All 
this live stock, bringing in millions of 
dollars, grazes free on public land; and 
the only expense of the owners is in herd- 
ing, branding, rounding up, and cutting 
and stacking enough alfalfa hay to carry 
the herds over a few weeks of snow in 
the winter. No protection from the 
weather is provided, and the winter graz- 
ing on dry bunch grass is quite as good 
as upon the green grass in springtime. 


THE WHEAT CROPS 


Next to live stock in importance is the 
wheat crop. Once thought impracticable 
to raise wheat on the sage-brush plains, 
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now there are annually over ten million 
bushels shipped from eastern Oregon. 
The crop averages from twenty to forty 
bushels an acre, and sometimes runs up 
to fifty bushels an acre. The quality is 
first-class, and the most of it is now 
harvested with the combined header and 
thresher, drawn through the fields by 
thirty horses or by a traction engine. 
Although wheat was sold as low as thirty 
cents a bushel in 1894, yet the panic 
passed by and thousands of men have 
been made rich and independent for life 
by their bountiful harvests. This section 
does not yet raise wheat for export, for 
want of rail transportation, but it has the 
capacity to raise and to sell to the world 
fifty million bushels annually, just as 
soon as the railroad is there to haul it 
away. And with equal facility the soil 
produces oats, barley and rye. 
IN HARNEY VALLEY 

But on this whole subject of crop 
production in central Oregon, nothing 
better can be offered than a statement 
just received from I. S. Geer, of Burns. 
One witness who understands his subject 
is better than forty who may not weigh 
their words. Mr. Geer was raised on one 
of the best fruit and grain farms in the 
Willamette Valley; and being a man of 
wide intelligence, large experience, and 
thoroughly conscientious and trustworthy, 
seekers of reliable information about this 
country may safely rely upon his state- 
ments. Under date of September 7, 
1906, Mr. Geer writes: 

When I came here, sixteen years ago, peo- 
ple told me no kind of a tree would grow in 
Harney Valley; and I believed it for ten 
years, and then planted some fruit trees. No 
man ever saw finer growth than these trees 
made; and as soon as old enough they bore 
fruit of the finest quality. I have pears, 
plums, prunes, cherries and apples, ali doing 
the very best; and the fruit they bore this 
year has been pronounced by pecpie from 
several different states to be as fine es can be 
produced anywhere. We do not have San 
José scale, wooly aphis or codling moth to 
bother our trees or fruit. 

So far as grain is concerned, our crops of 
wheat, oats, barley and rye are as good as 
produced anywhere. Wheat yields from 
twenty to sixty bushels per acre. There are 
some fields of spring wheat here that I think 
will make sixty bushels to the acre. Alfalfa 
does well, making five tons to the acre, in two 
cuttings, without irrigation. 
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Some few farmers have begun to plow and 
farm high dry sage brush land, under the 
Campbell dry farming system, and in the 
crude way they have gone about it everything 
promises success, as the soil here will respond 
quicker, better and more satisfactorily than 
any land I ever saw. Should this scientific 
farming do as well, as I verily believe it will, 
there are many thousands of acres of the very 
best fall wheat lands lying vacant for the 
homesteader to take up. This is now the 
country of hay and live stock, where the ordi- 
nary man puts up hay by the thousand tons. 
We have one-third of all the cattle of Oregon 
in our borders, horses and mules by the thou- 
sands; sheep by the hundreds of thousands, 
and wool by the million pounds. Yet a change 
is coming over the land. People are beginning 
to think of something else than live stock. I 
lived there ten years and saw no grain or fruit 
raised to speak of; but now I can see beauti- 
ful lawns, gardens and flower-beds, small 
orchards put out, and beautiful fields of grain 
where only a few years ago it was desert land, 
considered of no value. 

Everything does well that grows out of the 
ground. We can raise as good sugar beets as 
anywhere. Cabbage, corn, beans, tomatoes 
and all root crops are as good here as any- 
where, and better than in most places. Har- 
ney Valley contains about one million, three 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of rich soil 
in one body, as level as a floor; of which about 
sixty-five thousand acres are irrigated, and a 
great deal more farmed without irrigation. 
And as the plow progresses the desert, forests 
and wildness disappear. This country, viewed 
from the hill tops, as I saw it to-day, with its 
fields, hay stacks and live stock as far as the 
eye could reach, presents a panorama of 
beauty which no pen can describe. 


And on this sage brush upland the 
Durum wheat, imported from Algiers, 
where it has been raised for centuries, 
would prove a grand success. Ten 
million bushels of this wheat was pro- 
duced last year on arid lands east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Dr. Wythecome, 
director of the Experiment Station of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, after visit- 
ing a fair in the Deschutes Valley, in 
September, says: 

What was two years ago a desert has been 
transformed into productive farms. The 
exhibits at the fair were of superior class and 
of a wide range, covering all the cereals and 
vegetables. In fact, the exhibit at the Red- 
mond Fair would have done credit to any fair 
in the state. The community is made up of 
progressive and intelligent Eastern people. 
There is a rich field here for the development 
of three great industries—dairying, sugar 
production, from beets, and the manufacture 
of alcohol for fuel. 

8 
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Of last year’s crop (1906) the Harney 
County News, of September 27, says: 


Farming the supposed dry desert land, 
without irrigation, in Harney Valley, has been 
well tested this year, and the wheat produced 
has averaged thirty bushels to the acre, while 
oats and barley have made an average of fifty 
bushels to the acre; some of the fields prcduc- 
ing eighty-four bushels of barley to the acre. 


WONDERFUL APPLES 


And what is true of conditions in the 
Harney Valley is equally true of the 
great valleys of the Deschutes, the John 
Day and Crooked rivers, the great valleys 
at Silver Lake, Christmas Lake, Klamath 
Lake, Goose Lake, the Oregon central 
wagon road grant, and the Chewaucan. 
I have seen and eaten just as fine apples 
and peaches raised at Silver Lake Valley 
and on the uplands north of Lakeview 
as anywhere else in Oregon. And now 
near Bend, in Crook County, J. O. Johns- 
ton is clearing five hundred acres of sage 
brush land, which is all to be planted in 
apples this fall and next spring. Men 
don’t make such large investments with- 
out knowing they are safe. They have 
raised strawberries at Bend with as fine 
flavor and shipping qualities as at Hood 
River, and Hood River berries are con- 
sidered the best in Oregon. That this 
region is to become as great a fruit grow- 
ing district as any other part of the 
Pacific Coast, is a certainty, and that, too, 
without as yet the drawbacks of insect 
pests to combat. In the year of the 
largest crop ever produced in the United 
States (1906), Hood River apple growers 
sold their crop before it was picked from 
the trees to buyers in New York, at $2.40 
a box, for yellow Newtons, and $3.10 a 
box, for Spitzenbergs, and making seven- 
year-old trees pay their owners a net 
profit of over $650.00 per acre annually. 
Mr. L. Pelett, of Ashland, Oregon, 
shipped his crop of Bartlett pears to 
Montreal, Canada, and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, giving him a net profit of 
$350.00 an acre on his pear orchard. 
The cherry crop produced at La Grande, 
central eastern Oregon, was sold at prices 
sufficient to pay the growers $500.00 an 
acre profit on their cherry orchards. 
From the little town of Freewater was 
shipped sixty carloads of prunes to New 
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such man in Lake County could be given 
who fifteen years ago commenced with 
one thousand sheep, herding them him- 
self, and by attention to his business has, 
alone and unaided, amassed a fortune of 
a quarter of a million dollars; selling last 
year horses, sheep and wool from his 
own stock to the amount of $45,000.00. 
The opportunities are not all exhausted 
yet, and won't be for many years; while 
the attractive life of stock raising will 
continue always, after the grain lands are 
taken, for stock will be successfully 
raised on the hills and mountain slopes 
for all time. Oregon’s place is sixth 
among the states in the production of 
sheep and wool; with last year (1905) 
two million sheep and sixteen million 
pounds of wool; and selling on foot one 
million mutton sheep. A single central 
county—Malheur—sold last year seven- 
teen thousand head of beef cattle, three 
thousand, three hundred and fifty well 
bred horses, and two hundred and forty- 
eight thousand sheep; all of which were 
shipped from the new town of Ontario. 

The beef cattle interest ranks next to 
sheep in importance and _ productive 
wealth; the cattle getting fat on the range 
and being shipped to the markets, not 
only of the Pacific Coast, but east, by 
rail, to the great packing houses of Chi- 
cago. Breeding horses for export, while 
not so important as the cattle and sheep 
interests, is yet a very profitable industry, 
large numbers being shipped to the east- 
ern states; and during the wars this 
region furnished thousands of horses to 
the British army in South Africa and to 
the Japanese army in Manchuria. All 
this live stock, bringing in millions of 
dollars, grazes free on public land; and 
the only expense of the owners is in herd- 
ing, branding, rounding up, and cutting 
and stacking enough alfalfa hay to carry 
the herds over a few weeks of snow in 
the winter. No protection from the 
weather is provided, and the winter graz- 
ing on dry bunch grass is quite as good 
as upon the green grass in springtime. 


THE WHEAT CROPS 


Next to live stock in importance is the 
wheat crop. Once thought impracticable 
to raise wheat on the sage-brush plains, 
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now there are annually over ten million 
bushels shipped from eastern Oregon. 
The crop averages from twenty to forty 
bushels an acre, and sometimes runs up 
to fifty bushels an acre. The quality is 
first-class, and the most of it is now 
harvested with the combined header and 
thresher, drawn through the fields by 
thirty horses or by a traction engine. 
Although wheat was sold as low as thirty 
cents a bushel in 1894, yet the panic 
passed by and thousands of men have 
been made rich and independent for life 
by their bountiful harvests. This section 
does not yet raise wheat for export, for 
want of rail transportation, but it has the 
-apacity to raise and to sell to the world 
fifty million bushels annually, just as 
soon as the railroad is there to haul it 
away. And with equal facility the soil 
produces oats, barley and rye. 
IN HARNEY VALLEY 

But on this whole subject of crop 
production in central Oregon, nothing 
better can be offered than a statement 
just received from I. S. Geer, of Burns. 
One witness who understands his subject 
is better than forty who may not weigh 
their words. Mr. Geer was raised on one 
of the best fruit and grain farms in the 
Willamette Valley; and being a man of 
wide intelligence, large experience, and 
thoroughly conscientious and trustworthy, 
seekers of reliable information about this 
country may safely rely upon his state- 
ments. Under date of September 7, 
1906, Mr. Geer writes: 

When I came here, sixteen years ago, peo- 
ple told me no kind of a tree would grow in 
Harney Valley; and I believed it for ten 
years, and then planted some fruit trees. No 
man ever saw finer growth than these trees 
made; and as soon as old enough they bore 
fruit of the finest quality. I have pears, 
plums, prunes, cherries and apples, ali doing 
the very best; and the fruit they bore this 
year has been pronounced by pecpie from 
several different states to be as fine es can be 
produced anywhere. We do not have San 
José scale, wooly aphis or codling moth to 
bother our trees or fruit. 

So far as grain is concerned, our crops of 
wheat, oats, barley and rye are as good as 
produced anywhere. Wheat yields from 
twenty to sixty bushels per acre. There are 
some fields of spring wheat here that I think 
will make sixty bushels to the acre. Alfalfa 
does well, making five tons to the acre, in two 
cuttings, without irrigation. 














Some few farmers have begun to plow and 
farm high dry sage brush land, under the 
Campbell dry farming system, and in the 
crude way they have gone about it everything 
promises success, as the soil here will respond 
quicker, better and more satisfactorily than 
any land I ever saw. Should this scientific 
farming do as well, as I verily believe it will, 
there are many thousands of acres of the very 
best fall wheat lands lying vacant for the 
homesteader to take up. This is now the 
country of hay and live stock, where the ordi- 
nary man puts up hay by the thousand tons. 
We have one-third of all the cattle of Oregon 
in our borders, horses and mules by the thou- 
sands; sheep by the hundreds of thousands, 
and wool by the million pounds. Yet a change 
is coming over the land. People are beginning 
to think of something else than live stock. I 
lived there ten years and saw no grain or fruit 
raised to speak of; but now I can see beauti- 
ful lawns, gardens and flower-beds, small 
orchards put out, and beautiful fields of grain 
where only a few years ago it was desert land, 
considered of no value. 

Everything does well that grows out of the 
ground. We can raise as good sugar beets as 
anywhere. Cabbage, corn, beans, tomatoes 
and all root crops are as good here as any- 
where, and better than in most places. Har- 
ney Valley contains about one million, three 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of rich soil 
in one body, as level as a floor; of which about 
sixty-five thousand acres are irrigated, and a 
great deal more farmed without irrigation. 
And as the plow progresses the desert, forests 
and wildness disappear. This country, viewed 
from the hill tops, as I saw it to-day, with its 
fields, hay stacks and live stock as far as the 
eye could reach, presents a panorama of 
beauty which no pen can describe. 


And on this sage brush upland the 
Durum wheat, imported from Algiers, 
where it has been raised for centuries, 
would prove a grand success. Ten 
million bushels of this wheat was pro- 
duced last year on arid lands east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Dr. Wythecome, 
director of the Experiment Station of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, after visit- 
ing a fair in the Deschutes Valley, in 
September, says: 


What was two years ago a desert has been 
transformed into productive farms. The 
exhibits at the fair were of superior class and 
of a wide range, covering all the cereals and 
vegetables. In fact, the exhibit at the Red- 
mond Fair would have done credit to any fair 
in the state. The community is made up of 
progressive and intelligent Eastern people. 
There is a rich field here for the development 
of three great industries—dairying, sugar 
production, from beets, and the manufacture 
of alcohol for fuel. 
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Of last year’s crop (1906) the Harney 
County News, of September 27, says: 

Farming the supposed dry desert land, 
without irrigation, in Harney Valley, has been 
well tested this year, and the wheat produced 
has averaged thirty bushels to the acre, while 
oats and barley have made an average of fifty 
bushels to the acre; some of the fields prcduc- 
ing eighty-four bushels of barley to the acre. 


WONDERFUL APPLES 


And what is true of conditions in the 
Harney Valley is equally true of the 
great valleys of the Deschutes, the John 
Day and Crooked rivers, the great valleys 
at Silver Lake, Christmas Lake, Klamath 
Lake, Goose Lake, the Oregon central 
wagon road grant, and the Chewaucan. 
I have seen and eaten just as fine apples 
and peaches raised at Silver Lake Valley 
and on the uplands north of Lakeview 
as anywhere else in Oregon. And now 
near Bend, in Crook County, J. O. Johns- 
ton is clearing five hundred acres of sage 
brush land, which is all to be planted in 
apples this fall and next spring. Men 
don’t make such large investments with- 
out knowing they are safe. They have 
raised strawberries at Bend with as fine 
flavor and shipping qualities as at Hood 
River, and Hood River berries are con- 
sidered the best in Oregon. That this 
region is to become as great a fruit grow- 
ing district as any other part of the 
Pacific Coast, is a certainty, and that, too, 
without as yet the drawbacks of insect 
pests to combat. In the year of the 
largest crop ever produced in the United 
States (1906), Hood River apple growers 
sold their crop before it was picked from 
the trees to buyers in New York, at $2.40 
a box, for yellow Newtons, and $3.10 a 
box, for Spitzenbergs, and making seven- 
year-old trees pay their owners a net 
profit of over $650.00 per acre annually. 
Mr. L. Pelett, of Ashland, Oregon, 
shipped his crop of Bartlett pears to 
Montreal, Canada, and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, giving him a net profit of 
$350.00 an acre on his pear orchard. 
The cherry crop produced at La Grande, 
central eastern Oregon, was sold at prices 
sufficient to pay the growers $500.00 an 
acre profit on their cherry orchards. 
From the little town of Freewater was 
shipped sixty carloads of prunes to New 
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York and other eastern cities, for which 
the farmer received fifteen dollars per 
ton for the ripe fruit; each acre produc- 
ing about twenty tons; and the net profit 
to the growers being about two hundred 
dollars per acre. This fruit was pro- 
duced on average eastern Oregon soil, 
and such crops can be produced anywhere 
in the valley lands of central Oregon with 
proper cultivation. 


PROSPECTIVE PRICES 


Will these prices for fruit continue? 
All indications are that they will. Honor- 
able E. L. Smith, of Hood River, in an 
able paper prepared for the Northwest 
Fruit Growers Association, shows that 
apples are selling for more than they did 
thirteen years ago, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in the planting of 
trees. Every new transportation line on 
land and sea is opening up new markets 
for Oregon fruit. New uses and forms 
of consuming the fruit are found in the 


progress of society. Even the refuse 
from the cider press in America is 
shipped to Europe to make cider wine, of 
which France and England alone con- 
sume annually nearly a billion gallons, 
valued at eleven and one-half certs a 
gallon. 


LUMBER AND MINING 


Oregon has more timber than any of 
the eastern states. The pine on the east 
slope of the Cascade Mountains is con- 
sidered far superior in quality to the pine 
of Michigan, Georgia or Texas, and 
there is about one hundred billion feet of 
merchantable timber in this tract which 
must pay tribute to the region we have 
been describing. And upon the uplands, 
between Klamath Falls and Lakeview, 
and upon the Chewaucan Mountains and 
Blue Mountains, there is at least fifty 
billion feet more of equally good pine. 
Such timber as this is selling on the stump 
in Michigan and Minnesota at eight 
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dollars a thousand. As soon as railroads 
penetrate this country all this timber will 
come into market and will be available 
at as much as two dollars per thousand, 
with a constantly increasing value. 

To the gold miners belong the credit 
of conquering this section from the war- 
like Indians. Rifle in hand, by fours and 
tens and twenties, the courageous gold 
seekers commenced going into the gulches 
and cafions of the Blue Mountain Island, 
heretofore described, about the year 
1861; and since that time more than one 
hundred million dollars in gold has been 
taken out of the mines of eastern Oregon. 

Another source of mineral wealth is the 
great deposits of alkaline salts in the 
dried and drying up lakes of Harney 
and Lake counties. The borax works at 
Rose Valley, in Harney County, have 
been successfully operated for nine years. 
The consumption of both soda and borax 
is rapidly increasing in the United States. 
Twenty-five years ago the annual produc- 
tion of borax in the United States did not 
exceed six hundred tons. Last year the 
production was thirty thousand tons. 
Vast amounts are used in glazing kitchen 
and sanitary wares. The Pittsburg 
Sanitary Goods Manufacturing Company 
have their own works in California, to 
make the borax used in their own manu- 
factories. The amount of soda, in all 
forms, used in the United States last year 
amounted to a half miilion tons, worth 
$14.50 per ton. 


HOMES AND BUSINESS 


This paper opened with the statement 
of a man of the widest experience in 
land-seeking that here remains “the last 
low-priced tract of desirable lands located 
in a white man’s country, with a charm- 
ing climate, left on this continent.” That 
is a sweeping statement; but it is true. 
The wild rush to get homesteads, when- 
ever a little patch of an Indian reserva- 
tion is opened, proves the exhaustion of 
good lands at ordinary entry. If a man 
wants to expatriate himself and swear 
allegiance to King Edward he can get 
good level land in Canada, in a very cold 
climate, producing nothing but wheat and 
grass. But the American citizen wants 
to make his home under the Stars and 
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Stripes. While there is a senseless rush 
of young men and women to the cities to 
“get a job,” “get a positon,” and be some- 
body’s servant, there is a counter desire 
of thousands who have tried city life and 
want to get out on a little piece of their 
own land, be “their own boss,” and sit 
down in peace, comfort and independence 
under their own apple tree. 

Receiver Gowan, of the United States 
Land Office, at Burns, reports that of the 
surveyed lands in his district there is in 
the two counties of Harney and Malheur, 
six million, three hundred and fifty-three 
thousand, five hundred and eighty-six 
acres unappropriated and _ unreserved. 
All this land is open to private entry by 
any citizen, as homesteads, desert land 
claims, or stone and timber claims. Of 
this land probably one-fifth is level land, 
needing little or no irrigation for cultiva- 
tion; another fifth will be brought under 
grain or grass cultivation by the change 
of climate now going on, while the 
balance is bunch grass hills for the free 
pasturage of stock. In his letter, enclos- 
ing these statistics, Mr. Gowan says: 

“Our lands do not need so much irriga- 
tion as supposed; slight irrigation is 
required at most, and the time is coming 
when none will be required for the most 
extensive farming. The climate is under- 
going a favorable change for ihe hus- 
bandman, and stock interests will gradu- 
ally give way to homes on tillable lands. 
Any qualified person can acquire title to 
three hundred and twenty acres of this 
land, under the homestead, desert or stone 
and timber acts. The only money cost 
of homestead land is the entrance fee of 
$16.00; desert land twenty-five cents per 
acre at time of filing, and expending 
$3.00 per acre in the next three years in 
improving and reclaiming the land. The 
annual rainfall at Burns is 16 inches.” 

Substantially the same statements can 
be made as to the amount of public land, 
and its quality, in the Lakeview land 
district, and also with respect to the 
public lands in Crook and Grant counties. 
In addition to these public lands, Oregon 
has a large amount of school lands for 
sale; the wagon road companies have 
also millions of acres for sale; the irriga- 
tion companies on the Deschutes, of 
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which Bend is the central point, have 
half a million acres for sale, and the 
United States Reclamation Service will 
have probably more than a million acres 
for sale. All these irrigated lands, both 
public and private company lands, will 
be sold in limited quantities to actual 
settlers at from fifteen to twenty dollars 
per acre, on installment payments, and 
will actually pay, under irrigation culti- 
vation, an annual income of fifteen to 
twenty per cent on one hundred dollars 
value per acre. 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT 


Five railroad companies are now head- 
ing eight railroads into the central Ore- 
gon country. They have expended within 
the past year over one hundred thousand 
dollars in surveys alone to find the best 
routes on which to locate the proposed 


lines. This has not been done for show 
or to hoodwink the public. This is a 
peculiar country in its physical aspects. 
Traveling through it, carelessly, a man 
may think he is following a valley with 
well defined drainage outlet, only to find 
himself, at the end of a few miles, butting 
up against a mountain side or an impass- 
able rim rock. The railroad man can not 
get into a buckboard and say “come on, 
here is the place for the road.” It can 
only be determined by careful surveys. 
And such routes are being determined by 
the Great Southern Company, locating 
its line from the Columbia River south, 
through the Deschutes Cafion to Bend, 
and on south to a connection with the 
new line at Lakeview; by the Columbia 
Southern surveying an extension of its 
line south from Shaniko to Madras, and 
thence on up the Deschutes Valley to 
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a connection with the Harriman line from 
Burns; by the Oregon Short Line locat- 
ing a line from Ontario up the Malheur 
Valley and southwest to Burns, and from 
there on to Bend; by the Southern Pacific 
building its branch road from Weed, on 
the California and Oregon line, north to 
Klamath Falls, and extending its line 
from Natron, in Lane County, southeast 
to Klamath Falls. 

This country will be gridironed with 
railroads within three years. Money to 
build the Harriman lines has been set 
aside, and they will be built. 


WHAT CULTIVATION WILL DO 


The United States Government has had 
a large corps of engineers engaged for 
nearly two years gauging streams, sur- 
veying irrigating canals, dams and reser- 
voirs for irrigation projects here, and 
has shown its determination to make good 
all promises by commencing the actual 
construction of the great irrigation works 
at Klamath Falls, which will cost over 
four millions of dollars, and bring under 
irrigation water nearly two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres of land. The 
Government has the additional projects 
of irrigating canals at Paisley, Silver 
Lake, the Upper Deschutes, Harney 
Lake and Malheur Valleys and the Uma- 
tilla, covering in all more than one million 
acres. More than $25,000,000.00 is in 
the National Treasury devoted to irriga- 
tion projects in the West, of which sum 
Oregon contributed from the sale of 
public lands more than any other state, 
and has therefore an equitable claim for 
a larger expenditure of that fund within 
its borders than other states. By the 
exact and thorough work of the Govern- 
ment engineers it has been ascertained 
that the Oregon rivers can furnish to the 
arid lands of the state, twelve million 
acre feet of water annually for irrigation 
at the localities mentioned. Counting 
nothing on artesian well water, which can 
be had in many places, as in Kansas, this 
amount of water will be sufficient to 
redeem all of eastern Oregon from the 
charge of aridity. 

It is no wild guess, but a scientific 
deduction from all the facts and observa- 
tions of physical geography, that this 
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wide-spread irrigation and evaporation 
of such an enormous amount of water will 
change the climate of this region, and 
there will be, in a very short time, reason- 
able showers and ample rainfall to raise 
wheat on all the rich lands which are 
above the reach of the irrigating canal. 
Cultivation alone has an enormous effect 
in this direction. The correspondents 
cited in this paper speak of a change in 
the climate going on now. But experience 
in other regions bears out these assertions. 
It has not been fifty years since the 
greater parts of Kansas, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas were put down on the majs 
as the “Great American Desert.” Within 
my own recollection the limit of the sue 
cessful cultivation of wheat in Kan. 
has been pushed back two hundred and 
fifty miles; and where it was thought no 
crop could be raised in that state forty 
years ago, one hundred million bushels of 
corn and wheat were raised in 1906. But 
this is not all the change that will take 
place. Little by little the dews, fogs, 
and showers will extend their fructifying 
influence from the neighborhood of the 
irrigated districts to the higher lands, and 
the result will first be a great increase in 
the crop of grass, enabling the raising of 
more cattle and sheep. And then next 
will follow, first on the higher hills and 
following down to the lowlands, a 
reforestation of all the hilly country. 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


Here, then, is the opportunity thou- 
sands have been waiting for—the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. The Government 
offers practically free homes to those who 
will make some sacrifice of ease and com- 
fort and bestow the time, labor and 
patience to earn them. It also offers its 
irrigated lands with the water, the most 
productive land in the world, at a reason- 
able price, giving many years to pay for 
it in installments. The irrigation com- 
panies on the Deschutes River make the 
same offer. Thus to thousands is possible 
a home, comfort and independence, in a 
healthful climate and a wide-awake pro- 
gressive country with all the facilities of 
education and culture. Here is your 
opportunity. How many will take 
advantage of it? 
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By Crarence Urmy 


I come to you with a gift in my hand, 


arXKEe 


A flower that grew in a golden land, 


A land on whose head is a poppy crown 





af), 
3 And the scent of the blossoms is wafted down 
WA 
5) To the amber bay and the topaz sea 
Y And the sun-god’s grave by the cocoa tree. Y 
om, are 
Us Saal 
(Bey 
I come to you with a flower whose face op Set) 
: . Wes 
Is the zenith of beauty, the acme of grace, hey 
There are dreams in its eyes, and the song on its lips Vi v 


Is the lullaby song of the shadow that slips 
Down the tall purple mountain that watches like Fate 


The silver sails threading the fair Golden Gate. 


I come to you with a flower whose breath 
Brings freedom from fear of disaster and death, 
For though El Dorado be blackened, and rock 
Through the demon of fire and the earthquake shock, 
There is peace in the hearts of her children who know 


The scent of the fields where the poppies grow. 


[See Cover Design, ‘‘Among March Poppies.’’] 
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It is good to see the Pacific Coast, 
which is veritably the earthly paradise 
for youth, taking 
its proper place in 
literature for juve- 
niles. In “The 
Tenting of the 
Tillicums,’ Herbert Bashford tells a 
capital story of the camping experiences 
of four boys in the Puget Sound coun- 
try. All manner of adventures enliven 
the expedition, lifting it far above the 
tranquil routine of similar undertakings 
in older lands. Young readers will enjoy 
the wholesome story, and older readers 
might well find stimulus and instruction 
in it. “Tillicums” is the Chinook for 
“friends” or “relatives.” The book has 
several full page illustrations. 


THE TENTING OF 
THE TILLICUMS 
Herbert Bashford 


In this day of many and startling 
theories of political reform, it is refresh- 
ing to come upon a 


ORGANIZED simple statement of 
DEMOCRACY the faults in our body 
Albert Stickney politic which cleaves 
straight to the heart 

of our system, and suggests remedies so 
sane and so easy of application that the 
most despondent may take heart. Albert 
Stickney, in a little book which he calls 
“Organized Democracy,” demonstrates 
by logical and irrefutable argument that 
the two basic errors in our plan of 
government are the secret ballot and the 
prevailing short terms of office. Tenure 
of office now depends upon success in 
carrying popular elections, and keeps our 
official representatives in a state of con- 
stant ferment, compelled to discharge 
their duties with fearsome glances meas- 
uring their effect upon voting constituents 
and bosses. Tenure of office based upon 


this 


eliminate 
uncertainty and encourage men in public 
office to act according to their own con- 
science or their own best judgment, 
secure in the knowledge that the power 
of impeachment is rarely resorted to 


good behavior would 


except in most flagrant cases. Substitu- 
tion of the popular assembly for 
the secret ballot, from the primaries 


to the electoral college which would make 
the final choice, the author believes would 
call the best citizens to the front in 
politics, shame evil conspiracy which 
flourishes only under cover of darkness, 
result in frank and open discussion of 
the desirability of candidates, hurt no 
man and help to purge away corruption. 
In this country it would merely mean a 
return to a custom which ruled in the 
early days of the republic, and which 
was eminently successful then. 


In this, her latest book, Alice Prescott 
Smith has risen over difficulties with a 
grace and ease which 

MONTLIVET add conviction to a 
Alice Prescott Smith captivating tale and 
must perforce give 

her a foremost place among American 
novelists. Daring to use the masculine 
first person, undaunted by many feminine 
failures of similar daring, she has had 
the skill to invest her hero with real 
masculine strength, and Armand de 
Montlivet, fur trader and French patriot, 
sullen and debonnair by turn, of stubborn 
loyalty to a cause and later devotion to a 
woman for whom he finally forswears 
conquest, is a hero to be added to the 
gallery of favorites. The author has 
created a few characters who must win 
friends wherever they go. Mary Starling 
has the fragrance of romance, suggesting 
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ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


throughout the success she would also 
win as the central figure of a staged 
drama. 

The book as a whole is a finished piece 
of work which reads easily and the story 
is such an absorbing one that the first 
reading would scarcely reveal the amount 
of careful study which has been woven 
into the tale and which has given it the 
semblance of verity. The author knows 
her time and customs well, and has 
entered with such sympathy into the life 
of her characters that the dialogue carries 
the narrative along without an apparent 
superfluous word. Even her figures of 
speech, as employed in the thoughts of 
Armand de Montlivet, friend of Indians 
and man of the forest and stream, are 
vigorous and characteristic, adding im- 
measurably to the atmosphere of the 
story. 

Too much can not be said of the 
simplicity which has made this historical 
novel one to be imitated. Far too often, 
even in as popular books of this type, the 
atmosphere is created by false effects, 
the use of stilted language and flowery 
phrase. Yet some of Homer’s heroes 
might be Nineteenth century men and 
women, and what is the secret of the 
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enduring popularity of Marcus Aurelius 
and Tacitus, but that they talk as we do? 
To reproduce local color, so called, faith- 
fully, to prevent doublet and hose from 
obscuring a man instead of being the sole 
device to advertise his century, is an art 
which drapes garlands of flowers over the 
brick and mortar of strenuous labor. 
And this is what the author of “Mont- 
livet”’ has done. 

At its close, “Montlivet” touches a 
higher note even than romance when the 
vox humana stop is pulled out to swell the 
prophecy. 

A thrush was singing. Life was before me, 
and the woman of my love loved me. My 
blood tingled, and I breathed deep. The 
wood smoke, the smoke of the pathfinder’s 
fire, pricked keen in my nostrils. I pointed 
the woman to the forest. “We shall come 
back to it,” I cried. “Perhaps we shall be 
settlers, explorers. I do not know. But we 
shall come back. This land belongs to us, to 
us and to our children, and our children’s 
children. French or English, what shall it 
matter then? It will be a new race. 

The woman turned. I heard her quick 
breath and saw the red flood her from chin 
to brow. “A new race!” she repeated, and 
her eyes grew dark with the splendor of the 
thought. She clasped her hands, and looked 
into the West over the unmapped forest, and 
I knew that for the moment her blood was 
pulsing, not for me, but for that unborn race 
which was to hold this land. I had married 
a woman, but also I had married a poet and 
a dreamer and a will incarnate. It was such 
a spirit as hers that would shape the destinies 
of nations yet to come. 


By this novel the author has proven 
not only her charm to the ten-league boots 
which have carried her at a step so far 
beyond her other successful books, “Off 
the Highways,” and “The Legatee,” but 
justifies her right to be named among 
such writers as Gilbert Parker and James 
Lane Allen, who have also prophesied. 


“Blindfolded,” by Earle Ashley Wal- 
cott, the well-known San Francisco news- 
paper writer and edi- 

BLINDFOLDED __ tor, is a mystery story 
Earl Ashley Walcott of the French type, 
transplanted in San 

Francisco soil. The tale is of the breath- 


‘less sort, sending the reader to the last 


page for the solution. The inevitable 
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question follows whether the plot is ade- 
quate to support so much mystery and 
activity, but as that doubt does not raise 
its head until the end of the book, it does 
not mar the suspense. “Blindfolded” is 
the fifth of a series of successful serials 
which first appeared in “The Reader,” 
later being published in book form by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Among these 
were Miriam Michelson’s “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,” and “The Man On the Box,” 
by Harold MacGrath, and this thrilling 
tale of the stock-gambling-bonanza-days 
in San Francisco is a fit companion to 
those “best sellers,’ which term is the 
great public’s stamp of success. 


“Famous Hymns of the World,” is the 
title of an attractive volume just issued 
by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
by authority of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. Here, in compact form, 
well printed and well arranged, are found 
the world-famous songs that have come 
down the ages, including such old-time 
favorites as “Lead, Kindly Light,” “Abide 
With Me,” “Sun of My Soul,” and many 
others. The compiler is Allan Suther- 
land, and the Reverend Doctor Henry C. 
McCook lent his efficient aid and 
approval. The volume has received high 
commendation from churchmen, and from 
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those critics who appreciate the, import- 
ance of putting in permanent form those 
songs of comfort and cheer that go to 
make the world better. 


It is one of the drawbacks of the 
authorship of a “first seller’ that each 


ANTHONY succeeding story must 


submit to a compari- 
OVERMAN son. All of Miriam 
Miriam Michelson 


Michelson’s books 
have to be measured by the success which 
waited on “In the Bishop’s Carriage.” 
“Anthony Overman,” her latest novel, 
makes no bid for the wide popularity 
which met her first, though she has put 
more of her own experience and _ philo- 
sophy into the making of it than has gone 
into the sum of her other books. The 
story mirrors the love of a young news- 
paper woman, keen and modern to her 
finger-tips, for an altruist, Anthony Over- 
man, who, to use his own words, is “a 
strayed idealist, an unballasted tramp, at 
war with society, and with not even a 
theory that he dreams will correct it.” 
Both are faithful portraits, Jessie Incell’s 
the clearer of the two, though her love 
is unconvincing. The reader accepts her 
fascination for the altruistic dreamer, 
for her charm is irresistible, but that 
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Anthony could dominate a woman of her 
training and environment does not com- 
mand credulity. Hers might be a pass- 
ing fancy of summer and youth, the sort 
which heralds a deeper and more mature 
passion, “‘the summer pilot of an empty 
heart,—embassies of love, to tamper with 
the feelings ere he found empire for 
life.” 

The Jessie Incells do not make incon- 
gruous marriages. If they marry at all, 
they mate harmoniously, for their experi- 
ence makes them consider it a confession 
of taste and character. The reader’s zeal 
which usually insists upon the mating of 
hero and heroine does not follow this 
story to its close. The author acknowl- 
edges their unfitness and the potential 
tragedy in the final paragraph when 
“Jessie’s Calvary had begun, the spiritual 
one that even he, with his naive and 
inexperienced recognition of the material 
sacrifices she must make, had not even an 
inkling of. Her face shone as he looked 
up bewildered, worshipful, overwhelmed 
by the tenderness that made her divine, 
and the exquisite, yielding grace that left 
her all human.” 


“The City That Was,” a_ booklet, 
published by B. W. Huebsch, of New 


York, is a requiem 

THE CITY of old San Francisco, 
THAT WAS by Will Irwin, now 
Will Irwin editor of McClure’s 


magazine, who dashed 
off this threnody for the New York Sun, 
immediately after hearing the news of 
the disaster which had come to the city 
of his youth. He has caught his impres- 
sion on the wing, a butterfly pinned to 
his page,—brilliant and iridescent. From 
a deep emotion which filled the hearts of 
all exiled San Franciscans last April 
could only come a_ spontaneity and 
sincerity which makes Mr. Irwin’s pic- 
ture of “The City That Was” a faithful 
portrait, although his title and opening 
statement have already happily been dis- 
proved. A city beautiful the new and 
greater San Francisco may never be, it 
is being built too hurriedly for that—but 
the city that it was it will yet be again. 
The pioneer spirit which made San Fran- 
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cisco a Midway Plaisance, as Frank 
Norris called it, has bequeathed its 
temperament to the city which is rising 
from ashes, and San Francisco, reckless, 
cosmopolitan, roystering and daring, is 
fast slipping back into its old sites and 
customs and landmarks. That, however, 
could not have been prophesied on that 
nineteenth of April one year ago. 


Under the title “Random Rhymes and 
Odd Numbers,’ Wallace Irwin has 


gathered together a 
RANDOM 


number of the verses 
RHYMES AND 


which have been ap- 
ODD NUMBERS pearing in magazines 
Wallace Irwin 


and newspapers, with 
such amazing regularity for the past few 
years. Random Rhymes are distinctly 
modern outbursts on Mission Furniture, 
Women’s Clubs, the New Japan, and 
Chauncey Depew, settling Mr. Irwin’s 
claim to fecundity and versatility. His 
mastery of rhythm has long been 
acknowledged. This selection includes 
many far-cry parodies, such as: 


If all the earth were steel, love, 
And all the sea were oil; 

And all the sky were stocks, love, 
And Rockefeller’s spoil. 


The book fittingly closes with “The 
Confessions of a Parodist,”’ which itself 
owes no mean debt to Kipling: 


I have vandalishly parodied “The Raven ;” 
I have written things that sounded like 
“The Brook.” 
Banal gambols I have made with “The Injun 
Serenade,” 
And I’ve dangled Kipling’s “Vampire” on 
my hook. 
But in all my dark career of evil-doing 
Certain moments of discretion I 
shown,— 
I have never tackled “Hiawatha’s Wooing”— 
There are chestnuts which it’s best to leave 
alone. 


have 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


gee following interesting items have been 
received at the office of the president 

of the University of California from 
England, regarding the Rhodes Scholarships: 
There are now in residence at Oxford under 
the Rhodes bequest, one hundred and sixty-one 
scholars drawn from the different countries 
for which scholarships are provided. Seventy- 
one came from the British Colonies, seventy- 
nine from the United States, and eleven from 
Germany. The scholars are _ distributed 
among twenty of the Oxford colleges. The 
distribution depends partly upon their own 
choice, and partly on their merits as judged 
by the college authorities. Each _ selected 
scholar sends in a list of the colleges at 
which he wishes to enter, in the order of his 
preference. The authorities of each college 
then select from the applicants for admission 
those whose scholastic records and credentials 
seem to them most satisfactory. The work of 
the scholars, selected by themselves in con- 
sultation with their teachers, is distributed 
very widely over the different courses of 
study organized in the university. The fields 
of modern history, jurisprudence, natural 
science, English literature, theology, mathe- 
matics, modern languages, all receive due 
attention. Some fourteen students are read- 
ing for advanced degrees, such as the B.C. L., 
B. Se., the B. Litt., etc. It is of interest to 
know that two scholars are doing advanced 
work in forestry. The Oxford authorities 
report very excellent work on the part of 
several of the Rhodes scholars, and some of 
them have succeeded in winning scholarships 
and other honorable distinctions. Scholars 
from the United States and Canada as a rule 
remain for the full three years for which the 
scholarship is tenable; the German scholars 
for the most part remain in residence only 
two years, the conditions of German military 
service and the requirements of their own 
universities interfering with the three years’ 
course at Oxford. Many of the scholars avail 
themselves of the opportunity to acquire 
command of the French and German lan- 
guages by spending their vacations on the 
continent. The next qualifying examination 


for candidates is fixed for the 17th and 18th 
of January, 1907. Elected scholars will enter 
into residence at Oxford in October. 


WAKING THINGS UP 


ECRETARY J. A. Filcher, of the State 
Agricultural Society, recently appointed 
by Governor Pardee a delegate to the 
Farmers’ National Congress, which held its 
session last month in the city of Rock Island, 
Illinois, improved the opportunity while east 
to visit the officers and grounds of a number 
of agricultural societies in the Middle West- 
ern states, and he comes back with many ideas 
of practical utility which he thinks can be 
applied to advantage in the work of building 
up the Agricultural Society of California. 
The societies visited by Mr. Filcher were 
those of the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Illin- 
ois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, and Nebraska. In 
all of these states the annual fairs are looked 
forward to as the farmers’ great holiday 
season, where they not only obtain diversion, 
but rest, and visit and get acquainted and 
learn much from one another as well as from 
the exhibits of the latest and best of the 
things in which they are interested; and as a 
result, the balance sheet of these societies 
each year shows a surplus. This surplus, re- 
enforced with such amounts as may be appro- 
priated by the state from time to time, is used 
in extending their field of usefulness or in the 
erection of new and modern fire-proof exhibi- 
tion buildings. In Minnesota a new fire-proof 
amphitheater for judging live stock, with 
seating capacity for seven thousand, five hun- 
dred people, has just been completed at a 
cost of $100,000.00, and in Ohio the old 
wooden grand stand is being torn down to 
make room for one to be built of steel and 
concrete at a cost of $50,000.00. 





BLOSSOM TIME 


The roads shalfblossom, the roads shall bloom 
So fair a bride shall leave her home— 


HE time for California’s snow storm of 

fruit blossoms draws near, and with it 

come those characteristic affairs called 
blossom festivals. To those who each year 
watch the bare orchards burst into loveliness 
and bloom, these festivals are perennially as 
fresh and spontaneous as the spring. And 
those who have even once seen California’s 
Santa Clara Valley white with bloom, and 
breathed the air sweet with the fragrance of 
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ten million blossoms, find stirring each year 
an irresistible impulse to go again and spend 
a day amid this fascinating fragrance. “Come 
down and see our trees in bloom, was the invi- 
tation that I accepted,” said one desk-tied 
eity man. “And I went,” he goes on to say, 
“not because I thought the simple blossoming 
of fruit trees would be of any interest, but 
because I thought it would be a good thing to 
get away from the city for awhile. When I 
started the blossoms were of secondary con- 
sideration, when I came away I could see 
nothing, smell nothing, and feel nothing but 
fruit blossoms. For days after my mind was 
so full of what I had seen that whenever I 
shut my eyes, myriads of blossoms danced 
before them, and when I slept, my dreams 
were of nothing else.” 

For about two weeks, when the white blos- 
soms of the plum and the delicate rose-tints 
of the peach are in the perfection of their 
beauty, Santa Clara Valley, with her fragrant 
miles of shimmering bloom, is without doubt 
the fairest spring-time land on earth. During 
this time it is the established thing to set apart 
certain days as “Blossom Days,” and invite all 
who will to come and see the blossoms. March 
18 is the earliest that Blossom Day has been 
kept, and April 4 the latest, the exact date 
depending upon the season. The little foot- 
hill village of Saratoga leads off in these 
festivals, not merely because the first Blossom 
Day was kept at Saratoga, but because the 
blossoms there reach perfection nearly ten 
days earlier than in the valley, and around 
San José. As the billows of bloom sweep 
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downward, each town in its turn takes up the 
blossom festival, each celebrating in its own 
manner and keeping up this floral carnival 
for a week or more. 

The blossoms themselves are the only enter- 
tainment needed, though other is always pro- 
vided. The rides and drives are essential 
features of this entertainment. Sometimes 
there are elaborate floral pageants, and usually 
out-of-door games and contests, music and 
speeches. The railroads run big excursions. 
The connecting trolley lines are taxed to their 
utmost to carry the throngs still farther into 
the very heart of the country and the blossoms. 
The town, too, that is holding a blossom féte 
also furnishes transportation for its guests. 
Vehicles of all kinds are pressed into service, 
flower-covered automobiles, carriages drawn 
by thoroughbreds whose harness is apparently 
straps of blossoms, and the rickety delivery 
wagon of the country grocer, most bravely 
flower-bedecked. 

The ride is one of the day’s pleasures. The 
smooth, well-kept country roads, the prosper- 
ous-looking country homes smothered in bloom, 
the valley that in the distance is white as foam, 
then a sudden turn in the road, a snatch of 
song, and a sudden shower of buds and blos- 
soms from a laughing group of girls who have 
saluted you after the pretty island fashion; 
these are not soon forgotten. The dates for 
this year’s Blossom Days are not yet fixed. 
They can rarely be determined more than a 
few days in advance, but indications point 
to an early spring, and therefore an early 
festival. 
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PASADENA’S TOURIST CLUB 


HERE are tourists and tourists—million- 

aire tourists, middle-life tourists, health 

tourists, winter tourists, thirst tourists, 
brakebeam tourists. All but the last two 
kinds come to Pasadena. These two paserby; 
they are not much missed,—their absence 
never wept over. 

Then there are clubs—stuffed clubs, talk- 
fest clubs, poker clubs, clubs that do politix 
at the expense of candidates, clubs that 
charge six-bits a minute to absorb their 
atmosphere; polo clubs that require very 
long poles to reach their ballot boxes. 

The Pasadena Tourist Club is in a class 
of its own. It is the only. It is unique, 
informal. Its home is a tent-house, and the 
only priceless picture hanging on its walls is 
a life insurance calendar, which must have 
cost three cents by the hundred thousand 
lot, which shows that all the premiums paid 
by us poor policyholders did not go into the 
yellow dog fund. This tent-house excludes 
not the landscape by having ends and sides, 
and as to accoustic effects, remarks that are 
brightest may evaporate into thin air as soon 
as they please. There are more where they 
came from. It is a fair-weather affair. Its 
members go in when it rains—to other houses. 
In this best-ventilated clubhouse on earth 
every man is his own bell-boy. Neither hen’s 
eggs, ranch eggs or electric eggs are served. 
To this daylight club admission is not by 
card. Cards are barred—the kind that win 
pots. But people present play checkers and 
dominoes all they please. If they get beat 
they may swear internally, but must not 
inflict their wrath on others. One who did, 
and did it inartistically, was gently led away 
and has not been back—as is sometimes said 
of cats. A victor may become enthusiastic 
and imitate the Japs by shouting “Benzine!” 
but he must not crow too loudly. 

From under the shadowy branches of 
Bunker Hill monument, from the storm- 
swept hills of Maine and Vermont, where the 
Christmas tree is the most magnificent crop— 
from the  blizzard-factories of Dakota’s 
banana belt,—from the rich, dark corn- and 
hog-lands of the Middle West,—come to 
Pasadena’s genial clime the thousands of 
tourists who would evade the splitting of 
kindling in the chill of the early morn. 
Farmers who have sold or rented the old 
home place,—retail merchants who have 
turned over the village store to the sons,— 
country .bankers, country doctors for horse 
and man,—of such as these is the Pasadena 
Tourist:Club composed. For four years now 
it has been running, and it is open to any 
respectable man whose color is white. An 
Afro-Pasadeno who tried to butt in and tore 
down the Mason-and-Dixon sign that said 
“Only white men wanted” paid a five-dollar- 
fine for freshness and thought that the local 
supreme justice had not rightly read the 
Fifteenth amendment. John Sherman, of 
Ohio, in the height of his fame, was never more 
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successful in managing money than is this 
tourist club. Never in its history has there 
been a defalcation, never an _ overflowing 
treasury or a puzzling surplus. “Uncle 
Billie” Stewart is the secretary, manager 
and house committee. The gold nugget he 
wears he dug out of his placers on Feather 
River half a century ago. The vest-pocket 
set of double-entry books he keeps show that 
expense account already totals $19.70 for this 
season. There have been times when there 
was $1.93 on hand, all cash, and times when 
this plunging treasurer was in the hole for 
$1.75 on account of new horseshoes bought 
and used up in pitching quoits. It is sur- 
prising how these shoes break out and wear 
out, although stout enough to fit the biggest 
Percheron that ever trotted out of Nor- 
mandie. The pure air abounding on the large 
lot occupied by the tourist club is daily filled 
with flying horseshoes, and the men who fly 
them have earned the leisure and recreation 
they are enjoying. 

The initiation fee of the club is two-bits, 
but the new member who beats any of the 
crack checker-players already in the game, 
gets his fee refunded. This is a tradition 
from the by-laws, whose only draft has been 
lost, but which still stand. There is a mem- 
bership of fifty, but almost any day sees one 
hundred and fifty men on the lot and in the 
clubhouse,—tourists from colder climes,— 
veteran soldiers some of whom campaigned 
against Santa Ana,—some who marched with 
Sherman to the sea,—some who were with 
Pickett in his great charge at Gettysburg,— 
one who was at Balaklava. 

The tourist club extends a wide-open invi- 
tation to all to come in and play, whether 
members or not. But when the invitation was 
accepted by a runaway horse one day, and 
he and his rig dashed right through the club- 
house, it cost a dollar and six-bits to have the 
heads and tails repasted onto the chess- 
horses and put new legs on the broken 
benches. But the old flag never touched the 
ground, boys,—the old flag never touched the 
ground. The stars and stripes float from 
a steel staff above the clubhouse, and while 
no bugles blow when it starts up or comes 
down, it is looked up to proudly, lovingly, 
and it stood uninjured when the horse dashed 
through. And there was no smashing of 
bric-a-brac or statuary which was not there,— 
no injury to the Brussels carpets which are 
made of the same mother earth that grows 
the century plant blooming in the next yard 
and the big orchards you see in looking away 
over the lovely landscape toward Pasadena 
Heights,—a view of scenes that are brightest, 
where orange-blossoms blow, obstructed by 
fewest of trolley-poles, whose sapless systems 
are also showing symptoms of bursting forth 
in the joyous jingle of smiling springtime; in 
keeping with the other trees adorning 
the atmosphere, and scattering fragrance 


throughout the sunny southland. 
J. W. REDINGTON. 
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A MILLION MILE TRAVELER 


If the suit case in the above picture does 
not take the cake for the greatest mileage 
record, it is at least entitled to a large slice. 
The total mileage made is figured on the 
placard one million, three hundred and forty- 
one thousand, six hundred and twenty miles. 
This suit case has been the constant traveling 
companion of Mr. J. J. Anth- 


ony for over seven years of 
service in the Washington- 
Sunset Tourist car line be- 


tween Washington, D. C., and 
San Francisco. Despite its 
dilapidated condition it is still 
making its weekly tour across 
the continent. Doubtless many 
of his old passengers will as 
readily recognize the grip in 
the picture as they do the face 
of its owner. If this were a 
gossiping old grip, she could 
tell her tale of romance too. 
Thus, her owner but lately 
received his second invitation 
to a wedding, the parties in 
each case meeting for the first 
time on one of his tours across 
the continent. It is Mr. Anth- 
ony’s ambition now to make 
his old grip accumulate a new 
record of two million miles. 


MAGAZINE 


HIS DREAM GIRL 


Perhaps some day she’ll see thy rhyme, 
This girl thee’s loved and never met, 
It may be there is plenty time 
And thy ideal, thee may meet yet. 


She may be near or far away, 
But hearts know how to find their own, 
And you will surely meet some day, 
No more to have to walk alone. 


Trust Cupid to be leading you, 

And he will guide your hearts aright, 
He knows the pathway that is true, 

And carries Love’s own guiding light. 
You only have to follow him 

And go where’er the soul’s love seems; 
Your light will never then seem dim, 

As life fulfils its sweetest dreams. 

MartHa SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


SAN JOSE’S NEW VENDOME 


HE disaster that last April disturbed a 

good portion of California, resulted in 

the closing of the popular resort hotel 
in San José, the Vendome. Just as soon as 
the city’s enterprising people were able to 
take the matter in hand, arrangements were 
made for the reconstruction of the building, 
and an announcement is now made that it 
will open for business about the middle of 
March. The hotel has been entirely remodeled 
and modernized at an expenditure of over 
$200,000.00. It is believed, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, that the building is 
now “earthquake proof.” The Vendome has 
telephones in every room, is steam-heated, 
has a large swimming pool, artesian water, 


bowling alley, and is the headquarters for 
daily stages to Lick Observatory; altogether 
something over $250,000.00 has been subscribed 
to make the hotel all that it should be. 





UNDER THE ELMS AT HOTEL VENDOME 
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Santa Barbara 


Hotel Metropole California 


R. M. BRIARE, Proprietor 








Is the Most Charming 
Homeland of the West 




















In beauty of location and perfection 
of climate it has no rival on any shore 





American ‘Plan 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 
Best Appointed Hotel in Oakland 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TOURISTS 
AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Oakland 














Write for illustrated literature to 
Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





California 



































HOTEL JEFFERSON 


San Francisco’s largest. and newest. Hotel 
100 private baths 250 outside rooms, 
single and en suite 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 








With all modern conveniences, having just been built 





uaF : tl fitz» and completed shortly before the fire. Just been newly 
’ COR a ) we an falas? furnished and opened August 1, 1906. Two blocks from 
Se Sl tin 'g Van Ness Avenue. Facing Jefferson Park. 
a (9 Le dL | : ; : 
tt —é __) Automobile or Omnibus meets all Trains and Steamers 


Write or wire for Reservations Stewart Barker Company. 











~’ SAN FRANCISCO’S  * 
LEADING HOTEL 


Opened June 1, 1906 
300 Rooms 200 with Private Bath 
Large and Light Sample Rooms 












page: _— In the heart of the present business sino i 
MAJESTIC center. All modern conveniences. Bus MAJESTIC ANNEX 
Sutter, cor. Gough Street. meets every train and steamer. Sutter, near Gough Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN Take Sutter Street Car at the Ferry Direct to the Hote AMERICAN PLAN 
$2.00 PER DAY AND UP GUSTAV MANN, Manacer $400 PER DAY AND UP 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


The Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907, SHOWS: | 





Assets, over = = - - = = = = 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve over $103,000,000) nearly = ~ 107 Million Dollars 


Capital Stock, = - . © = > ° = 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (jargely for ultimate payment of dividends to Policyholders), over 18 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, nearly = = - = = © 20 Million Dollars 


Paid Policyholders during 1906, over ~ = - 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid Policyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not stipulated in original 

contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, nearly 7 4 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on Security of their Policies, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly = = = 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over . 5 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Million Dollars 


The Year’s Record Shows: 

Efficient, Economical Administration. 
Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends. 

: Large Saving in Expenses. 
THE. y Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 
Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
PRUDENTIAL .. ment nearly 314% of Premium Income. 
HAS THE - 
STRENGTH OF Favorable Mortality Experience. 
ie The business operations of The Prudential are 
GIBRALTAR °°, confined to the United States and strictly 
: ff, limited to selected lives. 


i Pex 





idiots eee} $1,250,000 
Piholders during 1907 neerty + 1,700,000 
Many letters from Policyholders receiving Divi 


dends demonstrate that the results more than 
meet the expectations of the Insured. 







Write for 
Information 

of Policies, 

Department 12 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets, 
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The Answer to 
All Paint Questions 


To most people paint is more or less of a j 
mystery and the buying and applying of it i 
largely a matter of chance. é 

To simplify all paint problems the com : Uy, “eZ 
pany operating the largest paint and var-. op 
; nish plant in the world has originated the Ro a 

system of “Acme Quality’’—a mark Lr > 
that plainly and instantly designates ; NS ES A 
the very best paints, varnishes, siains “A Ww 
and enamels possible to produce, j ; Great 


f y 
re “Acme Quality’’ kind f Paint Book 
includes Everything That Goes : FREE 


on with a Brush—making it 
easy for anyone, anywhere, As a further help to 
every paint user a text- 


to secure with absolute 
certainty the Perfect book has been prepared by 





ti eg 




















Paint for Every & 4 practical painters on “The 
Purpose, by simply y. aw Selection and Use of Paints 
looking for this ery and Finishes.”” This book takes 


up in turn every kind of painting, 
varnishing, staining and enameling. 

Its explanations and directions have 
“ie been worked out by men who really 
AINTS know and are willing that others 
Pp ENAMELS should also know. 


It is the only book of its kind ever 


“Acme Quality” 





published. Valuable to the painter, 
the housewife, the property owner, 
toeveryone. Free on Request. 
In buying, no matter for what use 
you want paint, varnish or enamel, 
always insist on the ‘“‘Acme Quality” 
kind. 
Address Dept. G 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Better Than a Savings Bank 





12% VERSUS 34%, 
Five Year Gold Bonds 


ORE THAN 20,000 CASH CUSTOMERS all over the Western States will tell you that 
M SMITH’S CASH STORE of San Francisco is the best Store they know. We are the largest 
Mail Order House in the West, and have been established more than a quarter of a century, 

But owing to the enormous increase in our business of late wit!: the very rapid growth of population, 
we have outgrown our present great capacity. We must have larger premises and more departments, 
and require more capital to provide them. 

With this object in view, we are offering to our customers and the public $100,000 in Gold Bond 
of this Corporation, in denominations of $100 each. 

They are redeemable by the Company in Gold at par in five years from date, and are actually a 
first mortgage on the whole of the assets of the Corporation. 

They carry guaranteed interest at the rate of 7%, payable half-yearly, as per Coupons attached, 
together with additional interest Coupons calling for the same rate of interest as is paid on the Ca pital 
Stock of the Company and payable at the same time. As the Company has never paid less than 6% 
since it was established over twenty five years ago, and is now doing more business than ever, thes 
Bonds cannot pay less than from 12 to 15 per cent on their present price, forming a very lucrative and 
perfectly safe investment, as the net profit earned at present is far more than sufficient to pay intcrest 
on both Bonds and Capital Stock. 

We buy for cash, give no credit, and make no bad debts. 

The turn-over of the Company approaches $1,000,000 a year, and is increasing very rapidly 
At a most conservative estimate the value of our buildings and good will is worth at least $100,0U) 
with more than 20,000 cash customers. 

The net profit earned by the Company at this time is nearly 25% on the capital invested, ani 
the ainount of issued Capital Stock is $300,000. With the additional equipment provided by the 
proceeds of these Bonds the earnings will be greatly increased. 

Everybody knows the gigantic profits made by the large Eastern Mail Order Houses---The sam 
opportunity is right here in the West in proportion to the population---We have the customers, and know 
the business--Will you believe the evidence of our large army of satisfied customers---Secure a first-clas) 
investment for yourselves, and help a good cause that in spite of both fire and earthquake is mort 
prosperous than ever. 

The Bonds are now ready for delivery, and allotments will be made promptly upon receipt oj 
subscriptions. Should you require further information before making application, write us at onct| 
and we will send you a sample Bond, and be glad to answer any questions you may ask bearing 01 
the subject. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, Inc. 


14 to 24 Steuart Street, San Francisco, California 











E. S. MILMAN, FISCAL DEPARTMENT 
Smith’s Cash Store, 14 to 24 Steuart Street 
San Francisco, California 


ll LS eee 6 oe eae ee ede Oe (if full payment 
write full; if part payment write part) payment for ..._..........-....2..-------0--e--e2----- (insert 


number) Gold Bonds of Smith’s Cash Store, San Francisco 


"ESS eee |. Ee ene ees ee eremer . o 
Make all Checks Payable to Smith’s Cash Store 
CE (NE CRO OO i C 2 CRE, «es 
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HE satisfaction to be found 
in the possession of a home 
library may be largely 
augmented by the position 

and arrangement of the book-case, 
provided this can be accomplished 
without the sacrifice of too much 
that #5 space. For example, it should fit 
ar gest where the light is most agreeable 
‘tial day and night, and where the books are readily accessible at all times. The sections 
ents should be graded in heights to fit the various books, and in lengths to fit the room. 
You can only comply with such conditions successfully by procuring Globe-Wernicke 
3onds ‘‘Elastic’? Book-cases, which are made to match most any finish as well as to fit 
ly a most any space. 
: Carried in stock by over 1200 agents. Where not represented we ship on approval, 
a freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere. Write for Catalogue S-106, containing 
) | . . . 
64, diagram in colors of various finishes. 
EE 
ee eerie 
e€ and 
7] She Globe=Wernicke Co. cincinnati 
e ODe- WernitckKe WO. Cincinnati 
pi dly BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
0,000 
|, and 
y the 66 99 
ws alKsS 
know 
-class CAEL, SL ame ma 
more 
Through Its 
‘| Perfect F 1 Pp Resul 
oo}! Perfect Formula ana Prompt Results 
ny of ‘You don’t have Selected from Thousands of Similar Tributes. 











AGreat phesician sa 
to tlk ORAN EINE. Your Per- 
fect Formula bet to everybody who has 
any medical skill or medical sense.” 

Acts quickly, thoroughly normally on 

















Colds 
Formula Since 1892: Grip 
Acetanilid_____2.4 Gr. Headache 
ibe, | Neuralgia 
Homeopathic Tritura- Indigestion 
ite Flay, a08 en Brain Fag 
Vomica —_____1 Common Ills 
Total only 5. Grs. Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 





Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


$1. YP package (35 powders). 
6u) ion of our directions, 





Mr. Edmund Murray, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
“*I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experience 
has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that itis infallible. 
My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very beneficial, and 
any effect, other than benefit, eenle certainly make itself felt ina 
eee of her years. I all my 

tiends and acquaintances.’ 

Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Orangeine is wonder- 
ful, for all sorts of disorders,—a ready and sure relief. Since we be- 
came acquainted with Orangeine, the expense for medical attendance 
tn my family has be n prac ically nothing.”’ 

Rev. Fred’k W. Hamilton, Boston, Mass., writes “Orangeine Pow- 
ders have been in use in my family for about three years We have found 
them a most useful and reliable remedy. can recommend Orangeine 
for brain workers who need a harmless and effective restorative. *’ 

Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mgr. Keeley Institute. London, Eng., writes : 
“*We find it quite impossible to get along in this treacherous climate 
without Orangeine Powders.’ 

Rev. L. N. Wagner, Macon, Mo., writes: ‘‘It does me good to relieve 

»ple with Orangeine, and to see the change that comes over them in 
alf an hour."’ 

Mrs. Paul Kennicott, Wood Lake, Nebr., writes: ‘‘Orangeine Powders 
are still our family friend. We call them the ‘little golden-winged 
fairies’, ‘peace-makers’, ‘household helps’, etc.’ 

Maj. J. A. Olmsted, U.S.A., Retired, Des Moines, Ia., writes: ‘‘I cer- 
tainly do live well by Orangeine, —take it when necessary, which is not 
often, and it enables me to always feel well.’ 

Col. Jo. W. Allison, Ennis, Tex., writes: ‘‘After seven years’ occa- 
sional use of Orang: eine, Iam so nearly free from all ills as scarcely ever 
to need it, but it still is a never-failing source of relief when needed.’ 





25c PacKage Free for Honest Test 


rangeine is mailed anywhere, on ge of price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c package (6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), 
We will mail free, one 25c pukege on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under 


he Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Through 
The Storm 


the lighthouse shines. During the year 1906, 
while subjected to criticism just and unjust, the 
Mutual Life paid for death clams and endowments 


over 26 million dollars. After the storm the lighthouse : te 
stands. ‘To-day, under a new management that has cull 
cheerfully conformed to every new legal requirement, con 
and carefully installed every possible economy, the Mutual Ent 
Life stands before policyholders and public on a sounder : 
basis than ever. mak 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


has never had its solvency questioned. 
On the other hand, its great solidity and strength have 
caused wonder in the financial world. With its vast 
resources and great advantages employed solely in the 
policyholder’s interest, still more is to be expected from 
this time on. ‘To get behind its protection and to get 
the benefit of its economies is surely wise. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult 
our nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N. Y. 
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Gilletters whose faces are easy to shave 
can never appreciate the goodness of this 
perfect little shaving instrument as you can— 
is too tender ’’—about every adult male in for, after a fashion, they could shave with 
this country would be using a Gillette each nearly any kind of a razor. 
morning. The fair thing is not to be prejudiced until 

You, whose beard is stiff. : you've tried—we offer you a thirty days’ op- 

You, whose face is tender— portunity to prove to yourself 


e . 
lt is to you, this message. Just I] Safety we are telling you only what 
because of these shaving diffi- Gi ette NEVA) @ is ” saree coca 
tee Take 2 
SCIENCE 


F it were not for the notion some people 
have that ‘‘a safety razor could never 
shave my beard, it's too stiff and my face 





















culties you are destined to be- 
come a Captain in the first rank of Gillette at advantage of it to-day. 


Enthusiasts. Send for this Book N) HAVI N G 


to-day. 
Order of your dealer, preferably. Most dealers 
make this 30-day offer—if your’s doesn’t, we will. 
Send $5.00 for standard silver-plated set with 12 
double-edged blades in morocco case. If you can think 
of doing without it, at the end of a month’s use—we 
will send your money back. 


It is being read by thou- 
sands now and has gone 
through three editions in 
sixty days. It is worthits 
weight in gold to any man 
who doesn’t wear a beard. 
A postal card will bring you 
acopy, prepaid. 




















“* The Gun That Shoots Through Steel.” 


351 CALIBER HIGH POWER 


This new rifle which has the thoroughly tried and satisfactory Winches- 
ter self-loading system, shoots a cartridge powerful enough for the largest 
game. It is a six shot take-down, handsome and symmetrical in outline 
and simple and strong in construction. There are no moving projections 
on the outside of the gun to catch in the clothing or tear the hands and 
no screws or pins to shake loose. This rifle is easily loaded and unloaded; 
easily shot with great rapidity; and easily taken down and cleaned. List 
price $28.00. The retail price is lower. Your dealer can show you one. 










Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Persistent demand by motorists everywhere, especi- 
ally among Cadillac enthusiasts, for a thoroughly high- 
grade, medium-powered, four-cylinder automobile, at a price 
somewhat lower than the large touring cars, has led to the 

production of our new Cadillac Model G. 

Thus early in the season this racy new type has been universally ac- 
cepted as a notable example of advanced automobile engineering. 
The motor, conservatively rated at 20 horse power, is finished in its 
vital parts to guages that insure mechanical accuracy to the thousandth 
of an inch, It is equipped with our automatic ring type governor, which 
when set by the leverat the steering wheel for a certain speed will practically 
maintain that speed under all road conditions, up hill or down. A new type 
of muffler is used, giving a silent exhaust, at the same time almost entirely 

eliminating back pressure. 
Direct shaft drive; transmission of a selective type sliding gear, with gears of a new design 
that facilitates meshing without crashing and grinding. Direct drive on high speed with no 
gears in mesh. Wheel base, 100 inches; stylish body design. 
At every stage of designing and finishing, Model G has received all the care and thought 
that could possibly be given a car costing twice as much. Like the other Cadillac 
Models, it is the car for the critical motorist who wants to know why before he buys. 
Let your dealer show you by giving you a demonstration. 











Model G— 20 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car. (Described in Catalog G -W ) 
Model H—30 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car. (Described in Catalog H W ) 
Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car. (Described in Catalog M W 

Model K —10 h. p. Runabout. (Described in Catalog M W 


Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as above designated. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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THE SELF STARTING 


[Harrigot, 


Model C, 40 (actual) H. P., 7 Passengers, $5000 


Prien: steel frame; well braced by cross members; water cooled motor—4-cylinder— 











vertical, with expanding clutch in flywheel running in oil bath. Selective type transmission 

with gears always in mesh and speed changes through individual clutches. Shaft drive. 

Floating type rear axle. Front wheels roller bearing. Rear wheels ball bearing. 36 x 41/, 
flat tread Diamond tires. Half elliptic springs front and rear. Exceedingly powerful internal 
and external expanding brakes on rear hubs. Rear wheels can be instantly brought to dead stop 
with car moving at maximum: speed. Both brakes controlled by foot pedals. 

Motor and transmission slung from frame on forged saddles. Mechanical force feed 
lubrication to every point in motor. Water circulation through gear-driven centrifugal pump 
specially built (capable of throwing stream of water 60 feet). Mechanically operated valves. 
Float feed, automatic carbureter. Jump spark ignition from storage battery. Wood body, 
beautifully finished, upholstered in hand buffed leather. Carries 7 passengers at 50 miles an 
hour. Complete equipment included. 








This specification more than covers the accepted construction of the other good 1907 cars, 
but when here, where other makers must quit the details and go to generalities, we beg to call 
attention to the exclusive features of the Harrison. 

The car is entirely operated and controlled from the driver’s seat, with the exception of the 
operation of filling a tire with air. We regret to say that in this case someone must attach a 
tube to the air valve of the tire, but the driver can sit in his seat and test the coils, test the spark 
plugs, start the motor, light the acetylene headlights, and, if he wants to, clean the car of dust. 
Then, too, the valves can be opened and the motor cooled while running down hill, or while 

ij standing still the valves can be opened, all dead gas blown from the cylinders and the motor 

# cooled. The motor can instantly be stopped, no matter at what speed. The rear seat is protected 
from an accumulation of dust. Every nut on the car is castellated and fastened with a 
cotter pin. 

And with all these things the Harrison Car is very simple in construction. It is not nearly 
so complicated as many another car built in the ordinary way and from which the driver must 
get out into the dust or mud to do everything except simply steer. 

And more,— the Harrison Car is built throughout of the very finest material obtainable in 
the markets of the world. Chrome nickel steel; special bronze; Hoyt metal; the finest imported 
and American hand buffed leather; every single part of the Harrison Car is special and can 
not be found elsewhere. Only the most skilled workmen are employed in the Harrison shop and 
it is the best car that brains and money can build. It is an honest car, actually worth the 
price asked. 

We will exhibit space Q4, Chicago Automobile Show, February 2-9. 


FOR 1907 CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


HARRISON MOTOR COMPANY 


563 DAVIS STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PACIFIC COAST SELLING AGENCY STILL OPEN 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


Features of the New White Steam Car 


By the improved system of regulation in the new White cars, the steam pressure 
remains constant under all conditions. The person driving one of the new models 
for the first time will be able to get the same results as the most experienced operator. 
Added to this feature are the characteristic features of absolute silence, freedom from 
vibration, the absence of all delicate parts, genuine flexibility (all speeds from zero 
to maximum by throttle control alone) and supreme reliability. 

The efficiency of the power plant has been so developed that the new models 
will run at least 150 miles on one filling of gasoline and water tanks. 

The White Steam Car is now in its seventh year before the public. Its record 
from the first has been one of consistent success. We have built at least twice as 
many large touring cars as any other maker in the world and therefore the pur- 
chaser of a White receives the benefit of an experience in designing and building 
not to be found elsewhere. 

Descriptive Matter Will Be Mailed on Request. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The KODAK METHOD of Tank 
Development has succeeded, not simply 
because of its convenience, but because 
it gives better results than are possible 
by the dark-room method. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Kodak Catalogues at the 
dealers or by mail. 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 











Lo |: | na ne ee ES $1.50 


CLASS 
Review of Reviews 


American Boy 

Amefican Inventor 

American Magazine 

Better Fruit 

Business World 

Camera Craft 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... 
Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... 
Cosmopolitan . 

Garden Magazine 

Good Housekeeping 

Harper’s Bazar 

Modern Woman 


Any two of 
these 


SUNSET 


$4.00 


EVERYBODY'S | MAGAZINE, "$1.50 Per Year 
AND_ WORTH IT. 


RARER ESL a) a 1000 Sisiaeve 0 Wie a: 0.ei0e $1.50 OUR PRICE 


Etude . a 
Broad ig oJ $3.50 


Woman’s Home Companion.... 1.00 
SOMME a a9! c-a'4' e/cternteinin ae cule dese 1.00 


50 \ ¢ OUR PRICE 
$2.00 


with any one 


of these } y .00 4 
$2.00 | one — Free Ay gugpe send 

of the above, may have free and sent to any —s — ANY 
SUNSET MAGAZINE MENTIONED IN CLASS 


Send for complete list “of M: agazine “‘Clubs.. “We 
have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
munity. 


National Magazine 

Outdoors . 

Pacific Monthly 

Philistine . 

Photo Beacon 

Physical Culture. 

Pictorial Review 

Style & Amer. Dressmaker.... 
Suburban Life 

UICCESS 6 css cccncewescccscces 
Table” of these 
Toledo Blade, weekly 

Woman’s Home Companion.... 


World To-day $2.65 
JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET PORTLAND OREGON 





4 with any two 

















The “Road of a Thousand Wonders” is the 
Finest Portfolio of Pacific Coast 
Views ever printed. A copy of this 
four color book and Sunset Maga- 
zine one year for $1.50. 


ALWAYS 7 THISISA 
GET ora GUARANTEE 
<— THIS = or — 
PACKAGE 





Cannot slip Fresh, new 


or bind 


Keeps the socks @& 
tidy elastic 


long-lived 





At leading furnishers, or direct. 
Price, mercerized, 25c., all colors; Silk cable, 50c. 


A. STEIN & CO., 158 Center Ave. fs CHICAGO 
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Ly queeag stenographer 
can, if she uses the 
latest model Smith Premier type- 
writer, give you, with no loss of time, 
the three kinds of typewriting which 
your business requires. By merely 
touching a lever she produces: 


Purple copying ink for letters. 
Non-fading black ink for busi- 


mess records. 
Red ink for emphasis and display. 


With another machine this could only be 
accomplished by constantly changing ribbons. 
Although giving three times the service of 
an ordinary typewriter 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Sinith Premier Typewriter 


is offered at no advance in price. Descrip- 
tive booklet sent free. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 





















GIOVINE 


(ALWAYS YOUNG) 











QUEEN OF BEAUTIFIERS 


This famous and reliable preparation of rare 


therapeutic powers, whose formula I have inherite: 
from Italian ancestors, and manufactured mysel 
by a unique process, is composed of solid vegetabl: 
oils containing no mineral matter and is the mos 
exquisite toilet preparation on the market. Semp1 
Giovine is not a cosmetic, rouge or paint, but 

natural food tor the skin, giving a clear, sof 
velvety skin, with the rosy freshness of youth. 


Sy 
a 
SEM a 


Pronouncep SEMPRE JO-VE-NA 





ITS BENEFICIAL RESULTS ARE APPARENT 
AFTER THE FIRST APPLICATION 





| 
























MRS. J. C. CARR, PRES. 


212 FOURTH ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Send 50 cts. to-day for large brick of Sempr 
Giovine or send 4 cts. in stamps for 
postage and I will send you a liberal 
free sample. 

Hundreds of women are sell- 
ing Sempre Giovine and some 
are making over $100 a month. 

Write me personally for particulars of 
my liberal offer to agents. 










MARIETTA-STANLEY CO. 


y— 























[CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
*“*PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. . . . . 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


Actirg Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 














y, 
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Genuine Chinese 


JADE JEWELRY 


Finest deep Green Jade 
ith Pure Gold (24 Karat 
1e) Mountings. Made by 
hinese workmen under 
ir personal supervision. 
ngs, Brooches, Pendants, 
acelets, Scarf Pins, etc. 
very design artistic and 
ldom two patterns alike. 
Money refunded if you 
re not delighted. We 
hip selection packages, 
xpress prepaid, for ap- 
roval. BUY JADE AT 
HE GATEWAY OF CHI- 
\ESE IMPORTS AND SAVE 
MONEY. Genuineness and 
ine grade guaranteed. 


Beautiful Souvenir Leaf- 
et “JADE” and 80- 
page Jewelry Catalog 
No. 8, free on request. 





Jade Jewelry is very 
fashionable and being 
made of Pure Unalloyed 
Gold it has high intrinsic 
value. 

THIS 


SCARF 
PIN 


is 24 Karat Gold, Hand 
Made, with specially se- 
lected setting of Sacred 
Jade. It represents a 
Chinese Beetle. 

No. 119 


Price - $6.00 














BROCK & FEAGANS 


JEWELERS 


Broadway & Fourth Street 


Los Angeles, California 


3} 

























ELL 


he Dainty Dessert 





SILVER 
f ALUMINUM ', 
JELL-O MOLDS 








A leaflet explaining how to get ¥ 
them will be found in every pack- 
age of 


JELL-O} 


The Dainty Dessert, 


(Approved by Pure Food Commissioners.) 


Jell-O can be prepared instantly. 
Simply add boiling water and set 
to cool. 


illustrated Receipt Book Free 
10 cents per paciage At all Grocers. 










THE GENESEE £ PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


$200.00 IN PRIZES 





for photographs showing 


WHAT SANITAS HAS DONE | 


SANITAS, the washable wall covering, is now in use in many 
charming homes, from Maine to California. Its artistic effect has 
helped to make them attractive—its washable surface to make them 
more sanitary. For photographs of the most artistic interiors we 
will give four prizes. 


Ist, $100--2nd, $50--3rd and 4th, $25 each 
The contest is open to all who desire to enter, without charge or 
consideration of any kind. Photographs must be received by May 
28th, and to be our property. Prizes to be awarded June 27th. 


Sanitas, the Washable Wall Covering 


Is printed on a strong muslin foundation with oil and paint, choice 
of dull or glazed surface, and in many patterns and colorings. 
Easily hung as wall paper—easily cleaned as tile. As cheap as 
carer aee paper and far more durable; water proof and will not fade. 
Send to our Department of Home Decoration for samples of 
beautiful SANITAS, together with special pencil sketches of artistic 
and suggestive interiors. Send now. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 


320 Broadway, New York City 
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MANHATTAN 
SUNSET 


MANHATTAN IS ONE OF THE REMARKABLY RICH GOLD CAMPS OF NEVADA 








T is one of the richest of these camps and it may prove to be the 
very richest. Development work is establishing its permanence 


and values and is opening up some EXCEPTIONALLY RICH ORE 
with LARGE BODIES OF MILLING ORE that will last for decades 





WILL YOU JOIN THE PROCESSION 


and assist in the development of one of the 
biggest gold camps on earth? Will you join 
hands with the prospector, the miner, the 
millionaire, to wrest from Manhattan’s hills 
the wealth contained therein? The gold is 
there and man will take it out. Will you be 
one of the men to undertake the task by buy- 
ing an interest in a company that owns some 
of the best ground of the district? 











YOU CAN JOIN 


hands with us by securing stockin the MAN- 
HATTAN SUNSET MINING CO. at 15c 
per share This property consists of 80 acres 
of valuable ground with excellent surface in- 

dications, the formation being identical with 
that where devel ha bsolutely 
proven the value of the ground. 
veins are exposed on thesurface, mineralized 
to the extent of from $1.50 to $5.30 per ton, 





Big quartz 

















according to assays. Wood and water near. 








The officers of the Company and the management are _ reliable 
and trustworthy men, having proved themselves to be such in 
their various business occupations and positions of trust 





E. H. KRAMER, President; President of the San Franci and T 
President Oakland Stock and Bond Exchange. 

FREDERICK BASS, M. E., Vice-President; Mining and Consulting Engineer. 

FRED MACPHERSON, Secretary and Treasurer; Sunset Magazine, Southern Pacific Company. 


pah Mining Exchange; Vice- 














NOW IS THE TIME, MANHATTAN IS THE PLACE AND MANHATTAN 
SUNSET IS THE COMPANY. SEND IN YOUR ORDERS FOR STOCK TO 


W. C. COX & CO. 


243-244 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











SEND FOR OUR MARKET LETTER—FREE | 
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LOOSE FITTING 





Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Officte 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


AND 


Knee Length 
Drawers 


WEAR THEM 22d.cnioy that 


which assures comfort. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment 
for Men. 


45c. a garment for Boys. 


Identified by B. V. D. Red 

Woven Label. Accept no imitations. 
urchase B. V 

through your dealer. If 
will not procure B. V. D. 
for you, send us the price of gar- 
ments desired, with your waist and 
chest measurements (in inches), and 
we will fill direct a sample order for 
you, post paid. 

Illustrated she color booklet, de- 
scriptive of B. V. D. Underwear, sent 
free upon aoe 


ERLANGER BROTHERS, 
Dept.$ Church and Worth Streets 
New York City. 


COPYACHT mos 























MODEL “B” 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


Contain more and better rubber than any other suspender made. 
The metal parts are all Gold-Gilt, the sliding cords are very simple 
in construction and easy of action, making a DURABLE, ELASTIC, 
COMFORTABLE, beautiful trouser support that fits every man or boy. 


THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 


Try a Pair. Money Back if They Don’t Satisfy 


Made in Light, Heavy or Extra Heavy Weights, as desired. 
tra Long for Big Men, if needed, at no extra cost. 


if you want the best trouser support made ask your dealer for model ‘‘B’’ 
Bull MI Dog Suspenders. If he cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50c. 


HEWES & POTTER 


Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Department 18. 87 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Useful Bull Dog Suspender Comb and Case mailed for 10¢ 
ge. Instructive booklet, ‘‘Style, or How to Dress 
Correctly,’’ sent free to those who mention this publication. 


_——SESE— eee 














HAIR ON APPROVAL 


Send No Money Until You Are Satisfied 


1 am the Largest Manufacturer in the World 
of Hair Goods and Toilet 















Requisites. 

Switches from $1.00 — 
2 oz. 22 in. switch - - - 25 
24 oz. 24 in. switch - 15 
34 oz. 26 in. switch - - - 





Lightweight wavy switch . a 
Featherweight stemless switch 22 in. long, 

natural wavy - - - 95 
Natural curly pompadour - - 2.90 
Finest wigs made to order $15.00 to: 50. 00 
Grey, Blond “ Seog sol Shades cost a 


Book on Hair’ ‘FREE 


Beautifying 


I will send to any address my interesting and instructive 
book telling all about correct care of the hair, proper styles for 
dressing, and how to become beautiful. The book also de- 
scribes upwards of 500 complete lines of switches of every 


description. 
E. BURNHAM, 


Dept. 15, 76 and 72 State Street, Chicago, III. 














VS 

IMPROVES 
EVERY 
FIGURE 


—<—a 








For Stout or Slight Figures Alike & 


THE ONLY SUPPORTERS THAT ABSOLUTELY IMPROVE 


every figure. May be worn either with or without corsets. Adjustable 
to any front effect desired. Always comfortable. Do not drag on the 
muscles of the back, but are a support. Mercerized, 50 cents, satin, 


1.00, at your merchant's or direct. Colors, white, black, pink or blue. 
Kindly give waist measure. 


A. STEIN & CO., Sole Mfgrs., 330 West Spring Street, CHICAGO 















Write me today for my special 
Concrete Block, Sewer Pipe or 


ition on 
Mac ees 


e. toyou. fae Pipe Book F 

or the big 114-page Concrete Book for 24¢ in stamps. 
U. Miracle, President Miracle Pressed Stone Company 
WRITE TODAY. 61 Wilder St. » Minneapolis, Minn. 








ANNO Mee tl, 


Sah toy ae 
Lia. 


PACIFIC COAST PATENT AGENCY 
STOCKTON, CAL 
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T’S hard to entertain a mixed com- 
| pany of people—people who do not 

know one another very well—a 
company not large enough to form a 
crush, nor small enough to make a group 
—yjust a roomful, the kind of neighbor- 
hood gatherings we all have often. It 
isn’t hard with an Edison Phonograph. 


Even that superior chap who has a musical ear and does not 
think much of mechanical music, is irresistibly drawn out of him- 
self by thc remarkable distinctness and clearness of the Edison 
Phonograph in reproducing vocal and instrumental sounds. It 
is a lively circle of which the Edison Phonograph is the cente-. 


We will be glad to send free to any one who asks an interesting illus- 
trated book showing the great variety of entertainment to be had 
with the Edison Phonograph. 


National Phonograph Company 
31 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Buy the New Edison 
Records for March 


for Your Phonograph 


If you haven’t a Phonograph, go to some 
dealer and hear them. Then you will want 
both the Phonograph and the Records. 

The March selections, a complete list of 
which is given below, cover the whole field of 
entertainment, from pathos to roaring comedy. 
Each is the work of an Edison artist. Every- 
body will enjoy Ada Jones’ rendition of “ My 
Irish Rosie,” a new song hit made famous by 
Hattie Williams in her musical comedy,“The LittleCherub.” It’s 3 
an Irish love song, catchy and bright. All New York is whistling * 


My Irish Rosie’ 


The power of the New Edison Records for March 


Edison Phonograph as On Sale February 27th 
an ever popular enter- 94% The-Unlans' Call.......... Edison Concert Band 
s ee Ra NE A ono 00's 0.40 08:00:00 0 0050's Stanley 
tainer cannot be half OO Bly TTIER BOSl6..0. tcocvesssecccessecs Ada Jones 
7 ; 9485 Memories of Home........ Edison Venetian Trio 
appreciated unless ey 9486 We Have No One To Care —— rege oe 
ron G. Harlan 
repertoire Is occasiona y 9487 Pedro, the Hand Organ piel... errr Spencer 
replenished. 9488 I’ve Got a Vacant Room for You....... Roberts 
9489 HighSchoolCadets March, Edison Military Band 
9490 Ina Chimney Corner............... MacDonough 
9491 Will There Be Any Stars In My Crown? 
nthony & Harrison 
mee: AITin, Down Gnd OU ss isescscccccseaceeses Collins 


- 9493 Not Because Your Hair is Curly (Medley 
Ibert Benzler 
9494 Good?Bye, Nellie Darling............. Thompson 
9495 Flanagan's Troubles in a Restaurant...... Porter 
“ 9496 Waiting for a Certain Girl... Murray and Chorus 
9497 Lalu, Me Lubly Queen..... Edison Concert Band 
9498 We'll Be Sweethearts tothe End.......... Myers 
9499 Bake Dat Chicken Pie........ Collins and Harlan 
g500 I Miss You in a Thousand Different Ways, 
Gillette 
g501 The Guardmount Patrol 
Edison Symphony Orchestra 
g502 Merry Whistling Darkey..............000. Dudley 
9503 Rudolph and Rosie at the Roller Rink, 
Jones and Spencer 
9504 Beauty’s Eyes............ Edison Male Quartette 
9505 The Record March........ Edison Military Band 


THREE BOOKS FREE —Send for the complete 
catalogue of Edison Records, the Supplemental 
Catalogue of Edison Records for March and the 
Phonogram, describing the Records for March. 
All published February 27th. They will give youa 
new interest in your Edison Phonograph, 


National Phonograph Company, 
31 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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Perfectly True 
Time All the Time 


from the Rockford Watch, because 
it has no defect which can at any 
time affect the adjustment. 





Time for 
a Lifetime 
OCKFORD adjustment is per- 


manent because it has only to 
counteract outside influences—heat 
and cold—-change of position, etc. 
To make sure of this, every Rock- 
ford watch is tested to run without a 
hair spring. The hair spring is then 
added, adjusted to temperature and 
position and with no defects in the 
watch to overcome, this Rockford 
adjustment is permanent. Some one 
of the many styles will suit your pur- 
pose. If not readily supplied with 
what you want, write us. Write us 
anyway—we will be glad to give 
you further proof and information. 









Rockford WatchCo. Rockford, III 


()— 
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No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne 


is an exquisite and refreshing 
perfume. Has been sold in 
the United States since the year 1825. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ASK FOR “‘ FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN.”? 
Ferd. Miilhens, Cologne 0/R Ger. 


Miilhens & Kropff, 298 Broadway, New York 
Send 80 cents for 2 oz. sample bottle, 
































for COLDS Use 
OND 
EXTRACT 


Ghe Standard 
for 60 cael ‘ 


POND’S EXTRACT gargled 
in the throat or sprayed into 
the nostrils will soothe and 
heal the irritated membrane, | 


For soreness of the mouth, 
tongue, gums _ or _ throat 
POND'S EXTR ACT can 
be used with certainty 
ofrelief and healing. 


Keep Pond’s Extract ’ 
always handy—it will 
save many an hour of 
suffering, 


Do not allow yourself to fe 


be imposed upon by weak, 


impure or poisonous prepare y 
ations of witch haxel as 

substitutes ” ad POND’S 

EXTRAC 

Interesting booklet, ‘‘ First Aid to the Injured,”* 





sent free if you write Dept. 21, 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Yo 
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CALIFORNIA BANK 


Oakland, California 


Branch: 23rd Avenue, East Oakland 


Wemyss Park, Manager 


Capital and Surplus $250,000 


Commercial Banking, Interest on Term 


Deposits, Foreign and Domestic Exchange 


OFFICERS: D. Edward Collins, President; J. W. Phillips, Vice-President; 
Frank H. Brooks, Cashier; Geo. S. Lackie, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: J. W. Phillips, Benjamin Smith, Jas. P. Taylor, J. S. Collins 
J. B. Richardson, William Rutherford, D. Edward Collins 


CORRESPONDENTS: Laidlaw & Co., New York; Continental National 
Bank, Chicago; San Francisco National Bank, San Francisco; 
Bank of California, San Francisco 





WE ADVISE THE PURCHASE OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS AMALGAMATED 


C 0 PPER G 0. Copper Stock is the Best Investment 
STOCK N 0 W Purchase on the Market To-day 


BUY THIS STOCK AT 30c f 
PER SHARE, A LIMITED 
AMOUNT ONLY BEING 
OBTAINABLE BEFORE 
INCREASE IN PRICE 




















¢ us for Prospectus and Full Information 


SWEET & BACON | stronc BoarD OF DIRECTORS 


102 BACON BLOCK Large Property Showing Splendid Copper Vatues 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


























The Oakland Bank 
of Savings 


N. E. Cor. Twelfth and Broadway 





A Genera, BANKING’ BusINEss 
transacted. 


CommMerciAL Deposits are received 
subject to check at sight, drawing 
no interest. 


CERTIFICATES OF DeEposiT are issued 
for temporary deposits, without 
interest. 





EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
available in all eastern and Euro- 
pean cities, furnished at lowest 
rates. 





Savincs Deposits are received in 
amounts of one dollar and upward 
subject to the regulations specified 
in pass-book. 


SaFE Deposi™ VAULT 
Steel Saf’s cor individual renters 
fren $4 to $50 per annum. Oruai- 
nary Trunk of silverware, average 
$1 per month. 
Will or other Single Paper (nomi- 
nal value) “1 per annum. 











Total Assets . $20,000,000.00 
Capital Paid In 1,000,000.00 
Reserve . . . 270,000.00 
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IN 
OAKLAND 
REAL ESTATE 


COOPERATIVE 





INVESTMENT 





WHERE SHIP AND 
RAIL MEET 


Tue city of homes, with its mild and even climate 
O AKL AND has many great commercial advantages. Fifteen 

miles of water-front, and the terminus of three great 
continental railroads, make her a natural manu- 
facturing, jobbing and supply center, surrounded on the mainland by California’s 
famous fruit and agricultural districts. 

No richer field could be desired for safe and profitable investment than in 
Oakland real estate. Oakland’s population has doubled in the last two years and 
it is almost sure to double again within the next two years. In any city increase 
in inside real estate values more than keeps pace with increase in population. Inside 
Oakland real estate is increasing in value every day. 

It was to take advantage of some of these wonderful opportunities for invest- 
ment that the M. T. MINNEY INVESTMENT COMPANY was organized. 
This Company (coéperative) with a capital stock of $2,000,000 will confine its 
business to the buying and selling, improving and holding of choice Oakland real 
estate. The entire capital of this Company will at all times be invested in the most 
desirable real estate holdings, making the stock not only the safest of all investments, 
but also the most profitable. Profits will be derived from buying and selling, advance 
in price of property held, rentals, and profits from property improved. 

This simple plan of coéperation gives the money of the small investor, combined 
with that of thousands of other small investors, both the staying qualities and the 
earning power of the capitalist’s millions. 

A limited amount of the capital stock of this Company will be offered for sale 
in 100-share lots or multiples thereof either for cash or one-tenth cash and install- 
ments of one-tenth per month, full participating from time application is accepted. 
This stock should pay a dividend of 10 per cent or more from the start. The 
directorate of the M. T. MINNEY COMPANY is made up of men of ability and 


integrity, and well-known in Oakland and California’s business circles. 

















WRITE FOR PROSPECT U 8S 


M. T. MINNEY CoO. 


FISCAL AGENTS 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
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Key Route Inn 











TO BE OPENED EARLY IN APRIL 





The beautiful hotel now being built in Oakland by The 
Realty Syndicate at the terminus of the “Key Route,” at 
Twenty-second and Broadway 


Commodious, Convenient 
and Comfortable 


Long distance telephone in each room---private - baths--electric lights 
---steam heat---compressed air cleaning plant and every modern im- 
provement. The cuisine and service will be unsurpassed, and the 
management has been intrusted to Mr. N. S. Mullan, for the past 


five years assistant manager of the famous Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
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HOGAN LUMBER CO. 


HUGH HOGAN, Pres. THOMAS P. HOGAN, Vice-Pres. HUGH W. HOGAN, Sec 


HUMBOLDT REDWOOD AND 
PUGET SOUND PINE. SPECIAL 
BILLS CUT TO ORDER 


Office and Yard, First and Alice Streets, Adams Wharf. Telephone Oaklard 895 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 




















BERNARD RANSOME. fe) —=HUGH CRUMMEY 


Ransome Construction Company 











Contracting Engineers and Specialists in Concrete Construction 
Ransome System of Monolithic, Concrete and Twisted Steel Construction 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION and GENERAL STREET WORK 





Crushed Rock for Street and Construction Work. Cement, Sand, 
Gravel. SHIPPING FACILITIES DIRECT BY LAND C OR_\ WATER 


ASPHALT AND BITUMINOUS ROCK PAVEMENTS 

















OFFICE QUARRIES YARD and WAREHOUSE 
Syndicate Building Leona Heishts, Line of S.P.R.R. Ist and Castro Sts., Oakland 
Phone Oakland 92 Phone East 92 Phone Oakland 3718 
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Over $4,800,000 ":* OUR RECORD FOR 1906 


J.H. MacDonald & Company 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 





1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


Our Specialties: OAKLAND Our References: | 


Improved and Unimproved THE CITY OF 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

RESIDENCE. eee ere farmers & Merchants’ Savings Ban 

FACTORY The City of the ALL OF OAKLAND 
PROPERTIES 








San Francisco Savings Union, S. F. 
And any Business Man in Oakland 


Pacific Coast ore ore vag 
ESTABLISHED IN 1878 AND STILL DOING BUSINESS 




















Geo. H. Payne, President 


FOR INVESTM EN TS O.E. Derby, Vice-President A.B. Derby, Secretary 


= E. M. DERBY & CO. 
O AKL AND (INCORPORATED) 
— — — ——— L U , B E R 
ALBERT S. DAY DEALERS 


REAL ESTATE AND . 
LOANS First and Washington Streets 


FIRE INSURANCE a se ise 
Oakland, California 


























1 2 5 2 B R O A D WwW A - BRANCH YARD: ENCINAL AND PARK 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA AVENUES, ALAMEDA. 
Phones: Office Oakland 317, Residence Oakland 2612 Phone Alameda 460 q 
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TAFT & PENNOYER 


Recognized Leaders Around San Francisco Bay 











AS IMPORTERS OF 
HIGH-GRADE 








Dry Goods 
Art Novelties 
and Millinery 








Resident Buyers in Paris 
London and New York 











Bram Sree sce 











Broadway at Fourteenth 
Oaktit-eanad, Gatlifermwis 
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FROM ITS HOLDINGS OF 


OAKLAND 


CITY AND SUBURBAN PROPERTY 


~The Realty 
Syndicate 


Offers for Immediate Improvement 
Or for Investment 














Suitable Locations for 


Homes, Town or 
Villa Sites, Factories 
Warehouses, etc., etc. 








THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


THE SYNDICATE BUILDING 
1218 BROADWAY 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 














REAL 
ESTATE 
COMPANY 








INTERIOR VIEW OF OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 


A General Real Estate Business Transacted 
Employing Fourteen Competent Assistants 
Our 1906 Real Estate Business 
Exceeded Four Muillion Dollars 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS 


460 and 462 Eighth Street, Oakland, California 


Cable Address, “LAYMANCE” 





SET Dear es Hee 


KAHN SYSTEM 


Reinforced Concrete 








Showing one corner of the new ptant of the E. R. Thomas: Automobile Ce., Buffalo, during construction. Built of Reinforced Concrete 
according to the KAHN SYSTEM. 


Convincing proof of the merits of the Kahn 
System of Reinforced Concrete is found in build- 
ings successfully constructed in every state in the 
Union and abroad. 


The Kahn System is based on the use »i tie Kahn Trussed Bar, with rigidly attached, shop-prepared diagona's 
whereby the cost of installing is reduced to the lowest possible point and the highest degree of reinforcing efiiciency 
is secured Structures of reinforced concrete are monolithic in type—as enduring as though carved out of solid rock. 

During the coming year we will continue the publication of the “Trussed Concrete Bulletin,” and if you wil 
write your request on your business letter head, we will be pleased to place your name upon our mailing list. 


> Trussed Concrete Steel Company ~e 


10 W.. Congress Street 
LONDON DETROIT TORONTO 








(500,000 Population in 1910.) 


Polytechnic Business College 
Shorthand Institute and 
School of Engineering 

12th and Harrison Sts., Oakland, California 


Incorporated, Capital Stock $100,000.00 














= The Great Business Training School of the West “En 
aa Finest Building and Equipment in U. S. “Gn 
- = National reputation for high-grade work “GO 
re 4 " ‘ . LS Graduates secure the BEST positions “Gn 
cae mae ure AG 4G ' LS Over one thousand students this year “en 
‘ ‘ , x ee Easily the leading Business College west of Chicago “@& 
r sz Enrolls students from all parts of the world “Gn 
deg hl wom * te —_—_ ——— a — mo + — 

OUR NEW COLLEGE BUILDING. Write for free catalogue stating the course you desire 
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The 
Sixtieth 
Anniversary 


It is sixty years since the 
introduction of the brand of 
silver-plate which has become 
famous under the trade mark 


“[BAT ROGERS BROS: 


It is the quality of endurance proven by time 
which has given to spoons, forks, knives, etc., bear- 
ing this mark the title of ‘Silver Plate that Wears.”” 
It is this test of true value together with the remark- 

able beauty of design that makes “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware, to-day, the choice of the ma ority and the works 
where it is poodnced the largest in the world. 


Let us send you our Catalogue **C44.”" 

















MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, in 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


emincton, 


OLOADING SHOT GUN 





















*$500.00 could not buy my Autoloading Remington—if 1 could not get 
another,” said an old duck hunter, the other day. “It is the ideal wild 
fowl gun for i it shoots hard and my heavy duck load does not pound my 
shoulder.” The price is moderate, $40 list, subject to dealer’s discount. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ILION, N. Y. AGENCY, 315 BRoaDway, NEw YorK City 
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OOS A RE 


Why Thousands Are Talking About 


THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 








The San Francisco Argonaut Says: 
“An American novel—as American as Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

William R. Lighton in Omaha World- 

Herald Says: 

“It is bound to be read; more than that, it is bound 
to be remembered as a piece of exceptionally sane 
literary art.” 


The Outlook, New York, Says: 


“As a love story it is thoroughly fine.” 


The Chicago Tribune Says: 
“Arthur Goodrich has written a novel that is thor- 
oughly wholesome, in which the interest never has a 
chance to flag. He is to be congratulated.” 

The Pittsburg Gazette-Times Says: 


“There is much throughout the book that reminds 
one of Dickens. It is a large, whole-souled, genial, 
healthy book, worth reading.” 

The New York Evening Telegram Says: 


“The author has spelled success with big letters.” 








Fourth Large Edition. 20th Thousand 
The Most Vital, Most Entertaining, Most American Story of the Year 








The Outing Publishing Company, New York 
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means the oil exactly 
suited to your engine. 
This isimperative. Poor 
oil, or animproperly com- 
ounded one, or the wrong 
oil will wreck the finest en- 
gine in short order. 







comes in several grades. No mat- 
ter what kind or make of automobile 
you own or what method of lubrica- 
tion is used—there’s a 
special grade of Mobiloil 
for your engine and no 
other should be used. 
Our instructive little 
booklet will tell you at a 
glance just what grade of 
Mobiloil for your automobile. 
It’s free to you. Mobiloil is 
sold in cans, barrels, and half 
barrels, Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 























Everyone who loves California should read 
Marah Ellis Ryan’s vivid story 
of the mission days 


FOR the SOUL 
of RAFAEL 


A Romance of San Juan Capistrano 


“The story is another proof of the romantic glamour of the 
life of the old missions and the forces of western history. Mrs, 
Ryan has entered the classic path with imaginative insight.”” 
—The Denver News -Times. 


“In none of her other books is the human quality so beauti- 
fully interwoven with the customs and beliefs of a people as 
in this.""—Chicago Saturday Evening Herald. 


Five editions—more than 20,000 copies—of 
this book have been sold since its pub- 
lication, less than a year ago. 

As a_ souvenir of the 
California of yesterday, this story 
has everything -to recommend it. 


Rarely bas a book of fiction been made so attractive. It 
is printed in two colors, with end-papers and borders in tint. 
The nineteen full-page illustrations are from a series of re- 
markable photographs, and are printed in soft brown tones 
and mounted on a background tint. 


For sale at bookstores everywhere in California 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 








FOR ALL 


The name ELGIN embraces 
many grades of watch move- 
ments—all of superior time- 
keeping qualities. 

The grades differ in price 
according to the cost of con- 
struction, each grade being the 
best watch value for the money. 

The man who wants a ser- 
viceable and accurate watch 
at a popular price should buy 
the G. M. WHEELER grade 
ELGIN— 


“The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority.” 
17 jewels ; adjusted to tempera- 
ture; micrometric regulator. 
This ELGIN WATCH can be 
had in the desirable models and 
sizes suitable for men and boys. 


The jeweler will show you the 
G.M.WHEELER grade ELGIN 
and explain its good points. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Elgin, Il. 
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BUYER S’ 


GUIDE 





CREAMES. 


TRICYCLE COMPANYS 


Rolling Chairs 


Wiinzlite 








Consumption Relieved 


A little book on this subject has recently been issued by the LOS 
ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. This book tells some very interesting and startling things and furnishes 
strong — in favor of the use of pure Olive Oil in the treatment of all 
‘wasting diseases. Book No. 8 may be had upon request. 








HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear id script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 























Sterilized Meals pack- 


Flours and Meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 





ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California 











POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies, Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


. Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children so much 


pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all styles, 
strong, roomy, safe; combine best material, 
original designs, expert workmanship,—nobby 
and durable. OUR PONY FARM is the best 


stocked in the West. Prompt shipments. 





Illustrated catalogue free 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 150 Office Bidg., , MICH. 





T. WALN-MORGAN DRAPER 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
2298 BAKER STREET 
San Francisco, California 





Phosphor Bronze 


Ingot Castings—Wire and Sheet 
Anti-Acid Castings for Mine Pumps 
Babbit Metals and White Brass 


Paul S. Reeves & Son _ Philadelphia 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, - rash, sunbur), 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. revents tenden y 


to wrinkles or aging of the skin. Keeps the face aod hans 


IT HAS NO EGUAL. A:k 


soft, smooth, firm and white. 
for it and take no substitute. 


Posten of | of Espey’ 4 pate Ovts tt ia 
on receipt to pay postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agt. 


T11'e. Bentr he, Chicas 
DEWEY, STRONG & Co. 
See” PATENTS feency 


Press 
10 BACON BLOCK 
Oakland, California 











GUARANTEED. GUIDE B00K 
FREE. Send Sketches and description 
of Invention for FREE Search of 


| PATENT Patent Office Records and Report. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, Box 89, Wash., D. C. 








PATENTS Book for inventors sent on request. 
| BEELER & ROBB, Patent Lawyers, 59-61 





= Baltic Building, Washington, D. C 





It may be worth THOUSANDS OF DO! 


; For us today. SANDS . 
| Write a Song LARS. HAYES MUSIC CO., 201 Star Building, Chicag.. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Thoroughbred Stock. Eggs for Setting: 15 for $1.50. Also 
Indian Runner Ducks. Send for Illustrated Catalogu 


JOHN P. BODEN 
638 SECOND ST., WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 








SONGS AND MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half the profits. Poems revised 
Music composed to words, Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC CO., (Inc.) 282 Enterprise Bldg., Chicago 


ROSE VITAE ROUGE 
A TOILET TABLE DAINTY 
Pleasantest to use and most natural in effect of any 
made. Positively cannot be detected. Sample bot- 
tle will be sent upon request. Testimonials also. 


FULL SIZE BOTTLE 60 CENTS. 
Beaver Supply Co. Portland, Oregon 








cent div: 
tivate. | 
on requé 
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NO L ABO One good investment is worth a 
lifetime of labor; $4 per month 

for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber will buy negotiable 

dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet of timber guaranteed by Bank 


and Trust Company. Will soon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per 
cent dividends. Take a certainty by investing in Oregon’s timber wealth. This is well worth your time to inves- 


tigate, Full —— NORTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CoO. 
Y MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS SUITE 


on request. Write 1-6 REALTY TRUST BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 








NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 


give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting. 


STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 
SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 908 Mutual Savings Bank Building, San Francisco, California 














An Old Woman—A Tired Sewing Machine 


The never ceasing PUMP, PUMP, PUMP caused by cheap 
oil clogging the action points and wheels kills a woman—kills 
a sewing machine, too. The bearings wear loose and the 
machine wears out—twice as soon as it should. 


“3-in-One” Sewing Machine Oil 


is a clean, free-flowing, pleasant odored oil that won’t gum 
or collect dust or dirt on any machine under any conditions. 

Lubricates every part—bobbin, hand wheel, thumb screws, 
treadle—just right to run lightly and smoothly. It cleans and 
polishes the wooden case and keeps rust and tarnish off all the 
metal parts. 

You can get more ‘‘3-in-One’’ for less cost, and it will last 
longer than any other Sewing Machine Oil on earth. Try it 
once. WriteG.W. COLE COMPANY, 149 Washington Life Building, New York City 
for generous, free sample and ‘‘dictionary’’—both free. 


























have stood the test for over 50 years, and 
are stillin the lead. Their absolute certainty 
of growth, their uncommonly large yields of 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, 
make them the most reliable and the most 
popular everywhere. Sold by all dealers. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detrorr, Micn. 


When you buy seeds, buy 
the best. Send for our New 
Handsomely Illustrated, 
Descriptive Annual and 
Seed Planters’ Guide. It 








Seeds for this Coast. 


Our seeds ace all true, fresh aad of 
tne best quality. Thousands of 
planters will buy no others, as they 
are satisffed with results obtained 


from planting Portland Seed Co's TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 
‘Diamond Brand" Seeds. Write MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 









for Catalog today, don't delay. 


Portland Seed Co. 


A SPECIALTY 


ZAD i G & CO STOCK BROKERS 
#g Formerly 306 Montgomery St. 
ihe Ows Buldne G24 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Write Today For This Beautiful 


FREE Pillow Top 
For Pyrography 


Size 17x 17 in.; plainly 4 Made of Real Plush—your 
stamped, with choice choice of Old Gold, Tan 
of Indian Maiden or or Light Green colors. 
Julia Marlowe Designs a We make this offer toget 
so that anyone can burn our big new catalog 
it witn handsome effect. (described below) into 
e hands of new 
customers inter- 
























25 ota. to pay cost in home 
of stamping, beautifying. 
shipping, ete 

to Only one free 


top to one 
idrews 


SPECIA a mete pts? $1. 60 


This splendid outfit, pertiy, shown above. is ater tet for burn- 
ing on besh, wood, leather, etc. qo ides Ptatinum Poin 

Cork andle, Rubber Tubin Double-action Bulb, Meta 
Union Work, Bottle, Alcoho ” Lam » two pleces Stamped 
Practice Wood ard full directions, all in neat leatherette box. 
Ask your dealer, or we will send C. 0. D. Yhen cash accompanies 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 64-page Pelican Instruction 
Handbook ( price 25c), the mostcomplete pyrography book published. 


Assortment ST Only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you 62.50. 
1/ Includes: One Handkerchief Box, size 6x6 
Wy be inches; one Glove Box, 4x 11% inches; 
\, one hand-turned round Jewelry Box; 
one oval Picture Frame; one Ameri- 
can Girl Panel, 8x11% inches; one 
oval Match Hanger, 12 inches high: 
and three Smal! Panels in assorted 
designs, all pieces made of best 
three- ply basswood and ry oping 

»ed in late and popular designs, all 
r decorating. If Outit No. 97 35 m1 






stam 
ready for 

assortment are = spierages = $3.2 
our special price for both is only . . me 8 6 


Write For New “‘Doutaine 96 Basen with 20 
Catalog No. ST 57 FRE 


eeeeaiene. The largest 
pyrography cata- 
log ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chieage, Il. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


pu OWN BOAT 
























NO TOOL EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED. 21,311 inexperienced 
pesele built boats by the Brooks System 


last ye: 
pong | Bi ¥ g "EE Illustrated Catalog tells how you 
a rowboat—sailboat—canoe or launch by 
our sytem of exact size patterns 
and illustrated instructions—gives 
new and valuable information 
about boats—quotes prices on pat- 
terns —complete knock-down ts 
ly to put together. Greatly Re- 
duced Prices on all Patterns. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
3603 SHiP StT., SAGINAW, MicH., U. S. A. 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 


ee 
























$300070°10000 


A YEAR INTHE 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


WE will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage comp y 
in America. 

Representatives are making $3,000 to 10,000a yoar without y 
investment of capital Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By r 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering w th 
your present occupation. 

A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative. 


Write for 62 page book Free 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 511 Reaper Block, CHICAC:O 
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Gifford’s Olive Oil 
IS THE BEST 


A 4 oz. Sample sent Free on receipt of 11 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
OLIVE Half-Gallon Cans, full measure, equal to three quart boitles, 
On, prepaid to auy express office in the United States . . $2.50 


C. M. GIFFORD 
San Diego, California 





IRWIN’S Hot Air 2nd and Vapor 
BATH CABINETS 


AND FOLDING 


Bath Tubs 


WEIGHT 16 LBS. 
Lin pral exclusive esson- Cost Little. Requires Little Water. 


convenient cabinet made. s ices where I have no agents. 
The quickest, easiest, and pent ote er . 
most effectual means for 


purifying the blood and s. xs IRWIN 
mane “wense Known ‘© 103 Chambers St., NEW YORK, NH. Y. 
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Tey GW iia. The 
STANFORD National Supply 


RICHMOND mains 
C:0:A:L 
Newcastlo, N.S. W. Australie OIL WELL 
Intense Heat, Little Ash S U P P LI E, S 


and no Clinker. 











Direct from the Mine to -~" 
the Consumer. Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 





SOLD TO TRADE ONLY MAIN OFFICE 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT 
BRANCHES 


RICHMOND COAL CO. Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
AGENTS Santa Maria 














THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 


J. H. QUEAL, President and General Manager 
S. 0. JOHNSON, Assistant Manager 


MILLS AT McCLOUD 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Per Annum 


The Goods That Please The People 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


"Eastern Star" Hams and Bacon 


Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Punity 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 

















WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 
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~ BROWNHOIST L LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 

Tenders, or for economic transfer of materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. Write for 

Catalogues. The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Manufacturers of hoisting machinery 

for all conditions, including cableways, electric cantilever, gantry and jib cranes, crabs and 

winches, etc 

Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, New York City, 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa., and London Office, 39 Victoria Street, S. W., wih. eg England. 














Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Manufacturers of 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Both Single Expansion and C d and 
for all “Gauges of Track 
Locomotives particularly adapted for Logging and 

Industrial purposes and for Mines and Furnaces 
Electric Loc ives built in junction with the 
Westinghouse Electric a Manufacturing 
Company 
Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway 
and Suburban Se: 


rvice 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Baldwin” Philadelphia 























4/4 LAL TTR(Y a 
ae -LeasthWelghit 


Saves using Solid Stock. 
SEND SPECIRICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRIACES . 
SHEAR SHELANRE G . General Sales Office VUALISBURG PUY 


WRAANTS as NAGES — MEM NORK — CRAATCRA! 











REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


——=OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCA Works & Office: KEARNEY & FRANCISCO STS. 
N IRON WORKS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGU 
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LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL OILTANKS 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 











Oil Stills, Cyanide Tanks 
and General Sheet. and 
Plate Steel Work : -: : 
Irrigation Supplies 








Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


@ P.O. Box 565, Station C Telephone Main 196 








Just the paint you need 
to preserve iron, wood, 
and protect stone from 
dampness, decay and cor- 
rosion. A black protect- 
ing paint, ready to serve. 








The Paraffine 
Paint Co. 


New York 


San Francisco 
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YUCCA 


Artificial Limb Co. 


Manufacture the _ lightest, 
strongest and best artificial 
limbs on the market. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Pacific Surgical 
Manufacturing Co. 


212-214 S. HILL STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Deformity Apparatus 
Elastic Hosiery 











Sierra Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 

SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 

Saw Mills at L: i West Branch Door 

Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red 

Bluff. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico. 
YARDS 


Red Bluff Maxwell, Colusa Co. 
Corning Tehama Co. i 


Chico 
Orland, Glenn Co. Biggs butte Co. 
Woodland, Yolo Co. Gridle 

Yuba City, Sutter Co. 


San Francisco: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 








SING FAT CO, INC. 


1121 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO. = - 
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Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Near Van Ness Ave. 
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Dragon Trade Mark 





























UNSE 


23% PHOTO SuppPLy Co. 


MAX L.. SHIRPSER, PROP. 












D iscount The Camera The largest stock of Amateur and Profes- 


sional supplies on the coast. 











Bargain House o——Acents ror Argo 
On Developing paper prints by any light: 
Dozen. Gross. Dozen. Gross. 


Developing 

34x34 12 1.20 3}x4} 12 1.20 
ameras | 45 15 1.50 5 x7 30 ©—-3.00 Roll Films 
Delivered free in U. S., Canada or Mexico on receipt of price 6 
exposures 








1125-27 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 10c 
1262 Broadway, Oakland, California 

















Steam Heat from Gas 
HEAT HEAT 




















Gasteam Radiators Automatic Gas Regu- 
maintain an even tem- lation--Odorless 
perature with a mini- 
mum consumption of SANITARY 
gas. Costs % cents = by under- 
per hour to comfort- Catalogues 


ably heat a room 10 . a ig estimates upon 
feet square. a SRE application. 


The Gas and Electric Appliance Company, 


809A TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, . CALIFORNIA 








Bl 
MI 
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San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 
816 Mission Street San Francisco, California 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 


Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm J 








I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 





IN 


J. SCHWEITZER & || sie mesma sn 
COMPANY me 


Banks, Estates 
AND 


WHOLESALE Trust Funds 


BUTCHERS AND | | SUTRO@CO. 


412 Montgomery St., . San Francisco, California 


MEAT JOBBERS Members 


STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 


Private wire to New York 


NO RETAILING DONE List of Current Offerings on appli- 


1412 BUSH ST. RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA } 
The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 


Telephone Main 368 fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 
mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 
malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 
diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. ‘ 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping anne: kee, 


Rates Reasonable 


Supplies a Specialty Address J. H. RICHARDSON 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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L. E. White Lumber Company 





REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES & POSTS 
OAK TAN BARK—CUT TAN BARK FOR. EXPORT 





36 Steuart St., San Francisco, California 











A. C. WOCKER 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


2625 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 














TELEPHONE AND We Guarantee Our Products to 


TELEGRAPH WIRE, be of the Best Quality 
STEEL SIGNAL 


WIRE, WIRE ROPE, 
WIRE STRAND 


nonp ann Tiz | dhe National Wire Corp. 
eo a - @ 114 Liberty Street New York City 























SAFET Y Seamless, Rubber-Covered Wires & Cables 








are particularly adapted for railway service, where absolute reliability 
is a necessity even under the most trying conditions. Used by 
prominent railways throughout the United States and Canada 


‘The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street NEW YORK 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & 60. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66 ears NEW YORK 
31 seein: House, LOND 
121 The Rookery. MHIC AGO 
oe -¥.” Bank Building, PITTSBURG He 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 





Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- 
motives, Pipes, Etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 





Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 














McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 















HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 

machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quicxly and to do it well. For nearly 


560 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand <0 five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 











PACIFIC STATES 


TELEPHONE: and 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Long Distance Service to 
All Points in 


CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 





18,000 TELEPHONES CONNECTED IN SAN FRANCISCO 
4 FIREPROOF BUILDINGS OCCUPIED SINCE THE FIRE 


San Francisco and the Telephone Company Growing up Together 
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GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENG moet and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’ Ss 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravit 

Please write to home office lor further particulars, 


Charles Miller, President 


Cable Address: ULCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 


SAWMILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 








O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY and GAME, 
BUTTER, CHEESE & EGGS 


1536 McAllister Street 


San Francisco, California 








NOISELESS CASTERS 


FAULTLESS PATENT 
Practical, Substantial, Ornamental 


By their use you protect the finest 
finish of your highly polished floors 
and parquetry. Their small cost 
saving irreparable damage to your 
expensive and beautiful flooring. 
Delights the user. 

It’s “THE CASTER that never re- 
fuses to turn.”” We make them for 
all kinds of furniture. Should 

our dealer not have FAuLTLess 
Lestin WHEEL Casters, send us 
his name and we will send you 
Catalogue J, giving full particulars. 


Faultless Caster Company 
Nebraska City, Neb. 











{ Meese and Gottfried Company } 


Nineteenth and Harrison Streets 


San Francisco, California 


Power Transmission [Machinery 


WE HAVE A LARGER STOCK THAN EVER 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, BOXES, COLLARS, CHAIKS, ETC. 


tt 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS poaniaeeie 
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NEW 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 
PUMPING MACHINERY 


YORK 








WORTHINGTON. 





TRADE MARK. 











STEAM POWER & TURBINE PUMPS 


For General Service and Irrigation 


148-150 First. St., San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICE: Deane Steam Pump Co. 











RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 


for near a century 
For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50e & $1.00 


Récamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 3lst St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and inter- 
esting illustrated booklet 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts together and binds 
them as you would a broken limb. It abso- 
lutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, always light and cool and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to 
your measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded 
and I have put my price so low that any- 
body, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember 
I make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, 
you send it back to me and I will refund 
your money. The banks or any re sponsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is the way I do business—always absolutely on the square and I have 
been s ling this way to thousands of people for the past five years. Re- 
member I use no salves, no harness, no lies, DO fakes. I just give you a 
straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 2814 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 











Mrs.Winslow's “3 


old and well tried q 


romedy.e and forover q 
- i Fif ty '¥ ears has 4 
be —_ by millions 
mothers for their 
ghildren, bey CUTTING 
h perfect suc- ¢ 
cess, et, ‘soothes the child, 
e gums, reduces 
YUP ; » alays all pei, cureswind 4 
colic, is very ry pleasent to the taste, and 
od the pole Temedy for diarrhcea, Sold ¢ 
@ >» druggists in every part of the world. 


@ Price, TWENTY- FIVE CENTS a Bottle ¢ 
Be sure and ask for MRS. WINSLOw’s 4 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, ¢ 
as mothers will find it the Best Medicine : 
to use during the teething pericd, =. 


$464666666-4066666666: 
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Houchin’s “Ideal” 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


will furnish heat with absolute 
safety, wherever needed, more 
quickly and more cheaply than 
any other alcohol or oil device. 
‘IDEAL’ for travel, camp, sick- 
room, chafing dish and light 
housekeeping. Makes its own 
gas by vaporizing grain or wood 
alcohol. Weighs 8 ounces but 
stand will bear 125 lbs. Made from one piece of spun brass—* 
no solder to melt or seams to open. Never out of order. 
Absolutely non-explosive. Prepaid anywhere, $1.00. Money 
returned if unsatisfactory. Ask your hardware dealer or 
write to 


THOS. W. HOUCHIN CO., 341 Broadway, New York 
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““MONARCH” Pneumatic Tools 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 














AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING MACHINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Murphy American Metal Car Roofs RIVETERS, DRILLS 








200,000 now in use. The only reliable outside CHIPPING HAMMERS 
roof. Murphy Improved Winslow Car Roofs. WOOD BORING 
ALWAYS STANDARD WHEN ONCE ADOPTED MACHINES 

















Complete Plants for the Transmission of Power by Compressed Air 





Standard Railway Equipment Co. St. Louis, Missouri 








Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 








OUR SPECIALTIES 
Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
DENTIF RICE 


Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens, 
beautifies the teeth, 
aidsin preventingdecay 
—saves dentists’ bills. 
Makes breath sweet. A 
popular dentifrice for a 
third of a century. 

The metal package is most 
#7 convenient for travel. Eco- 
nomical. No liquid or pow- 
der to spill or waste. 

25 cents at all druggists. Sent 
postpaid, if yours hasn't it. 
Requirements of Food and Drug 
Act complied with. 





























Makes skin smooth, soft, beautiful Gives 
clear complexion. Excellent for chaps, 
pimples, burns, bruises and all eruptions, 
The collapsible metal tube is convenient 
and unbreakable. If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
tous. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
Requirements of Food and Drug Act 
complied with. 


C.H. Strong & Co. chicago, U.S.A. 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Indispensable as a seasoning for Soups, Fish & Gravies 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


, “The Secret of my 


if 


i] Success. 
be 
Lar = 


J 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. ‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions. Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. ‘‘NEW-SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as ‘‘NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘‘Paint it with 
“‘New-Skin” and forget it’ isliterally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘NEW-SKIN”. Noone 

rautees substitutes or imi tations trading on our reputation, and 

e guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 

ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 25c. Two ounce 
les (for surgeons and hospitals), 60c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of price. 

Dept. 108 


Doug as Mf Ae « 96-102 Church Street, New York. 








Reals a gh en 


BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information:concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


_of the following Banks: 





Capital Paid-Up . . . 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


"Phe Oldest National Bank in California 


Capital - - ST 00 00 
Surplus .- - $1,500 
Invites. accounts from banks, corporations and 


individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its. patrons. 


The San Francisco 
NATIONAL BANK 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - + - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 350,000 


Is prepared to extend to its customers every accom- 
modation their business warrants 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





WELLE. FARGO NEVADA 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
« §$ 6,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,000,000.00 
Total . . . « « $10,000,000.00 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





P. E. BOWLES, E. W. WILSON, 


President Vice-president 


====O0PEN AN ACCOUNT WITH=== 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Gro. N. O’Brien, Cashier 





SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 
316 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Authorized Capital . : . +  $1,000,000.00 
Surpice and Undivided Profits = ey 00 
Deposits, June 30,1906 - - + - 4,934,818.50 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS LOANS MADE 
Directors 
Wm. Babcock S. L. Abbot O. D. Baldwin 
Joseph D. Grant E. J. McCutchen L. F. a) 
R. H. Pease Warren D. Clark Jas. L. Flood 
Wy: A. Donohoe — Parrott Jacob Stern 
Jilliam Babcock . . Président 
S: Lv Abbot... Vice. -president and Manager 
key. 6. 6 0, ¢ = s . Secretary 
Sidney V. Smith . . . . . . . Attorney 
at 








THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts, 
San Francisco, California 


SAFE. DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 





T" Anglo-Californian Bank, L* 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - 1,500,000 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The CROCKER NATIONAL BANK 


SAFE. DEPOSIT VAULTS 














CROCKER BUILDING, JUNCTION POST AND MARKET STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Absolutely uninjured by Safe Deposit Boxes 


the Great Fire for rent 





Re 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in. San Francisc be obtained by Corr i i 
of the following Banks: Cp nays Y esponding with any 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


See ey MeO BIg 5 5.5.6.4 salvo isd pin 48's 66-0400 baw te eR $3 , 250,000 
ihe Ue E.R So Sn mr On 3,250,000 
WASHINGTON PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI Honc Kone 
BRANCHES { SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BoMBAyY SINGAPORE 
City oF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General 
Banking Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. F oreign and Domestic 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the 
World. Interest Bearing a of ng ase Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current 
Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the 
World. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 

San FrRANcIScO BRANCHES: WiiuiamM H. HicH, MANAGER. 
Main Office—415 MontGomMery STREET (NEAR CALIFORNIA). 
Uptown Office—2045 SuTtteR STREET (NEAR FILLMORE). 








THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus..... eee Tee Tie LIT TT TTT Oe $ 2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash...............004. GAT aemee 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906.......... BE EERE OORT OTOR ED CRT OO 38,531,917.28 





F. TILLMANN, * President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-president; EMIL ROHTE, Second 
Vines president A. H. ‘SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HE RRMANN, Asst. Cashier; GEO. TOURNY, Secy.; 
. H. MULLER, “Asst OR GOODF pA v L LOW & E oat General Attorneys. 
praaetens: F, ANN, wan NIEL MEYER » EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, I. N. 
WALTER, N OHLANDT. J. W AN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW 











W. C. B. de a Celine Vice ee E. B. POND, President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Caden oS Savings Bank Business Exclusively 











_— ———— “a 





A place for the accumulation of the savings 
of those who are satisfied with such return on 
their money as can be obtained from invest- 
ments that offer absolute security and ready 
convertibility when money is needed. 














DIRECTORS: 


E.B.Ponp W.C. B. pE FREMERY 
C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
WitiiaM A. MAGEE Jacos BarTH 
Joun F. MERRILL Frep H. BEAVER 
Capital and Surplus se - $2,065,384. RoBERT WATT 
Total Assets . - - - 35,729,550. 


N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY Streets 





FOUNDED JUNE 18, 1862 
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LOUIS D. GORDON & CO. 


(1NCORPORATED) 


MINES and 
INVESTMENTS 


Round Mountain, Manhattan 
and Goldfield 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY A MINE OF 
ANY KIND WRITE US 


IF YOU WANT INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING NEVADA OR NEVADA'S 
MINES, WRITE US 


Bedford McNeil Code 
Address 


Goldfield, Manhattan or 
Round Mountain, Nevada 











The Road to Wealth 


$15,500 


for $150 was the profit made 
in Mohawk last month. Let us 
put you in right. Send for our 
valuable book “‘ Jnvestments,” 
and a three months’ free sub- 
scription to “The Financial 
Critic.” These publications will 
show you the safest, surest and 
most profitable way to invest. 
Our clients are getting the 
money; why not you? Drop 
us a card today. 











Nevada Counties Brokerage Co. 


Incorporated 


Kreider Building, San Francisco, California 


Bank References 








D. Mackenzie & Company, inc. © 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 








Holders of the World’s Record for rapid 





Mine Making and Dividend Paying 








MINE OPERATORS AND COMMISSION BROKERS 


UR big Mining and Market Review, which is issued weekly has been a source 
of fortune to many and of profit to all who followed our recommendations. 


Our next Review tells you how we won the world’s record for rapid mine 
making and dividend paying and how we intend to retain it; and in addition 
positive and inside information regarding a certain stock that WILL show a 
profit of from 100 per cent to 1000 per cent within a few days. 

This review is absolutely free to you for three months on request; a postal will 


t bring it free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
GR IR RR ea 
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COME, Let. Us Reason Together 


Let us have a good, square, straight-from-the-shoulder talk. You know the old saying, ‘“‘Gold is where you find 
it.” Now I ask you does it not stand to reason that when you get right into the middle of the spot where gold is 
all around you that you have a better chance than if you put your money into an undeveloped district? 

The greatest producer in the world to-day is the MOHAWK, of Goldfield, Nevada. Official records show that 
this mine steel $5,000,000.00 in 106 days. 

It is the opinion of every mining expert that Silver Pick will be the next Mohawk. Every shaft that is being 
sunk on Silver Pick has gone into ground identically the same as that of the Mohawk, and Silver Pick is right along 
side of the Mohawk, so does it not stand to reason that Silver Pick will be the next Mohawk? 

The leasers made Mohawk what it is, and the leasers will make Silver Pick the new Mohawk. 

I we you in all fairness, would you rather have your money in a lease on Silver Pick than in some district as yet 
undeveloped ? 

THE SILVER PICK CONSOLIDATED MINING AND LEASING COMPANY has just been incorporated. 
They have a lease on Silver Pick for one year. A shaft was started on this lease November 20th, and is working day 
and night. The shaft is in a direct line between the Von Polenz (only 75 feet distant), and the Mohawk Fraction 
shaft (only 100 feet distant), and both in good ore. The charter of the Silver Pick Consolidated M. and L. Co. runs 
for 25 years, and the company may take up leases on other property, buy mines or stock in mines. 

By vote of the Board of Directors one-half of the net receipts from sale of treasury stock is set aside for future 
investment. The work on the Silver Pick lease will be rushed, and if we don’t get the ore, one-half of your money 
will be held as reserve fund. Now, isn’t that reasonable? Isn’t it fair and isn’t it an honest run for your money? 

The Silver Pick Consolidated M. and [L,. Co. has no salaried officers. There are no figureheads as directors—people 
who take a bunch of stock for the use of their name and never know a thing about the affairs of the company. Every 
officer of the Silver Pick Consolidated M. and I. Co. has put money into the company and looks to the investment for 
his returns. I ask you, in all reason isn’t that honest and fair? 

TREASURY STOCK OF THE SILVER PICK CONSOLIDATED M. AND L. CO. IS NOW OFFERED AT 
20 CENTS A SHARE. 

Developments to date assure the success of the Silver Pick Consolidated M. and IL. Co., and the reserve fund 
will provide a big fund for the operation of other leases and mines, and guarantees a permanency of value and 
profit. 

Everybody who has been getting my market letter since July Ist knows that I strongly advised the purchase of 
Silver Pick at 25 cents (since sold at $2.30); Mohawk at $1.40 (since sold at $19.50) and a lot of others that have 
shown big profit. One customer of mine made $16,000.00 in three weeks. 

I am just as confident that SILVER PICK M. AND L. CO. will make you money. 
SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. GET IN RIGHT NOW BEFORE THE PRICE ADVANCES. 


A.J. MOORE 


ROOMS 29 & 30 BACON BLOCK 404 MAIN STREET 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, Box 318 


Member Oakland Stock and Bond Exchange, San Francisco and Tonopah Exchange. 
Reference—Union National Bank, Oakland, California. 


Don't Invest in Goldfield 
















Don’t Invest in Greenwater 





Don’t invest in any Nevada security until you know what you are doing. Ascer- 








tain the facts always before investing. I have been personally in Nevada for nearly 





three years and am familiar with all the leading districts. I have representatives 





in every camp throughout the entire state. You can keep thoroughly in touch 
with the mines and the market of Nevada by reading my MARKET LETTER, 
which is issued weekly and sent absolutely free upon request. My clients are mak- 






ing tremendous profits. Get in line for profitable investments. 


WRITE ME TO-DAY 


G.S. JOHNSON, Broker 


43 Nixon Block Goldfield, Nevada 


Why not you? 
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THE WASHOE COUNTY BANK, RENO, NEVADA 


—— $500,000 Surplus and Profits $166,238.93 Deposits’ $2,250,000 
George W. s, President M. E. Ward, Vice-President F. M. Rowland, 2d Vice-President 
C. T. Bender, ashier G. H. Tagiee, aries | eel Fred Stadtmuller, 2d Assistant Cashier 


— W. Mapes, M. E. Ward, A. H. Manning, A. M. Ward, D. A. Bender, F. M. Rowland, C. T. Bender 
Deposit — of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal 
Agents. . S. bonds and other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. 
os orenelle T solicited. 








BUY A F A RM Crops sure and abundant. Ready Markets. Climate un- 
excelled. We have everything for sale from 5-acre suburban 
IN tracts to 5000-acre stock ranches. Write for circulars and 

descriptive matter. 


N E V A D A J. A. BONHAM & SON, - Reno, Nevada 
BEST LEASING STOCK 


ON THE MARKET 


At 15 Cents a Share 


The Jumbo Leasing and Development Company stock is easily worth 25 cents a share when the value of their 
lease, and the other holdings of the Company, are considered. When you purchase this security you are really 
making over 50 per cent. Through buying it you are placed in a position to share in the vast fortunes that are being 
made by leasing. 


THE JUMBO LEASING AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OWNS A LEASE ON THE RICH 
JUMBO-MOHAWK VEINS 


Their lease immediately adjoins the Zinn Lease (one of the number of Jumbo Leases that helped produce about 
$5,000,000), the Peer-Pugh Lease, and other leases that are producing. The Peer-Pugh Lease has traced a ledge run- 
ning into the Jumbo Leasing and Development Company’s ground and taken ore from it. The lease to the north struck 
a large body of very rich ore within a‘few feet of the boundaries of this lease, and that ledge also runs into The Jumbo 
Leasing and Development Company’s ground. It is the opinion of a very well informed mining engineer that the Mohawk 
ledge intersects with a big ledge from the Jumbo Mine on this lease. We can safely say that there is no leasing company 
in Goldfield to-day that can boast of a better lease than this one and sell their stock at 15 cents a share. 


WORK BEING RUSHED. IMMENSE LEDGE JUST ENCOUNTERED 
No time is being lost to place this lease on a producing basis. Two shifts of men are now at work under the 
supervision of a superintendent that is famous for knowing how to find ore. It was under this superintendent's 
direction that ore was discovered on the Red Top Mine of Goldfield. 


A PERFECTLY SAFE INVESTMENT 

Besides the lease, which is of ten months’ duration, with a probable extension of six months, The Jumbo Leasing 
and Development Company owns two claims in the Ramsey District which insures its permanency. We feel perfectly 
safe in advising you to buy as large a block of this stock as you can at 15 cents a share. The Company is incorporated 
for 1,000,000 shares, 500,000 of which are in the treasury, the remainder being pooled stock. One hundred thousand 
shares will iramediately be sold to pay for the erection of a large electric hoist and other mining appliances. 

To show you what confidence we have in this stock, we will let you pay one-fifth down on your reservation, and 
give you the privilege cf paying the balance in monthly instalments of 20 per cent. Secure this stock immedaitely, as 
a strike can be expected to-morrow, and the stock may advance in price beyond your reach. 


The G. S. Clack Brokerage Company, Inc. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


The Answer /s 


OUR MARKET LETTER 












































FREE FOR THE ASKING; WRITE FOR IT. 
WEALTH Let Us Tell You in Our Market Letter the Story of Nevada's Mines. 
We Are Making and Have Made More Mines Than Any Other Promotion 
House in the Country. 
WITHIN THE GRASP Our Engineers Are In Every Southern Nevada Gold Camp. 
PRUDENT INVESTOR be mIWaTe. YOU TO BECOME A SHAREHOLDER in Some of Our 











Pootrith, iol & Cp Jne. 


- Conservative Brokers and Mine fl, . 
Home Offic, Nixon Block, Goldfield, Nevada Eastern Office, 6 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Last Call at 2 cents per Share 


e 
! 8 
| Lee’s Creek Gold Mines advances to 2 1-2 | 
Pf 2 
| ' 





cents February 15th. Buy now. The next 
advance will be to 5 CENTS PER SHARE. 


Lee’s Creek Gold Mines is listed on the Portland Stock Exchange, and has been 
for three months the strongest stock on the market. See report Portland daily papers. 








The above picture shows a group of Lee’s Creek Stockholders at the property, in- 
cluding bankers, professional and business men. We will furnish 
you their names and addresses on application. 


Detailed Information Furnished on Application to 


| | 
| The Commonwealth Trust Co. | 
; 


FISCAL AGENTS 
Sixth and Ankeney Sts. Portland, Oregon 
oS © EES it CAS Oe ETD RE oe RR OS 
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MANHATTAN 


SOUTHWESTERN NEVADA 


First Rich Strike April, 1905 Elevation 8,000 Feet 
Now a Teeming Population of 5,000 Souls 


Busiest Camp in Nevada 


MANHATTAN is one of Nevada’s latest gold mining discoveries, and with only four 
months’ development work there are over 30,000 tons of $55 ore on the dumps; some of 
the ore going several thousand dollars per ton; estimated value $2,000,000. Real estate 
values jumped from $7.00 per front foot in thirty days to $170.00 per front foot. 








ORE SACKED FOR SHIPMENT ON BRIGGS’ LEASE-UNION NO. 9, PROPERTY OF MANHATTAN-DEXTER MINING CO, OF NEVADA 


Over 60 properties have been steadily operated since March, and promise to be shippers. 

Of the prominent mines and leases may be mentioned: MaNHatTTaN CONSOLIDATED, 
Dexter, Paymaster, Union No. 9, Stray Doc, Pine Nut, Bie Cuier, Crescent, INDIAN 
Camp, INDEPENDENCE, Le Roy, YELLow Horse, Aprit Foor, Litrrte Grey, ANNIE 
Lauriz, ATLaANtTic & Paciric, Gotp Kine, and Eureka. 

Largest sums have been paid for prospects in the history of the state. One stamp mill in 
operation, others being erected. Tonopah Exploration Company projected $150,000 Reduc- 
tion Plant. 

The best and most comfortable accommodations are in the camp. Electric lights are being 
installed. Plenty of water and wood. Two railroads are now heading for Manhattan. Round 
Mountain, fifteen miles north of Manhattan, is its neighbor and a district of immense value. 

Manhattan is reached by two automobile lines from Tonopah. 


Correspondence with any of the following will result in complete data and full information being given: 


Manhattan & Tonopah Brokerage Co., Bankers and Bro! Man-_ _— Patteson & Mii Picshonee. dents E.. Sutro Co., Inc., 

Beak of ference b penwingom: Bank of Manhattan, or National onopah. — : aoe McNeil. Nevade. Mi a 
Commerce, New McEl orpey, evi 

Manhatten-GobdfieM Brokerage Co. Msin Office, Goldfield, Nevada Stocks. “C oon, bopen, for East Manhettan 





P. O. Drawer 123. eater of all leading Mining Stock Exchanges. Townsite Co. 
The Manhattan Co. (Inc.) Bankers ro Brokers, Capital $100,000.00. Jordan & McClellan, Mines, Manhattan, Nevada. 
Code, Bedford-McNeil. The Mayne Mining Co., Manhattan, Nevada. References: Bank of 
Ernest Kennedy & Go., Stocks and Bonds. Goldfield, Manhattan, Manhattan. patente. Nevada. John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, 
London, at ley Goldfi 


eld, Neva 
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STOCKS AND BONDS ALFRED A. BORLINI, Presipent CODES } waareee UNION 
HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES E. L. McCLURE, Sec PRIVAT! " 
MINES AND MINING vs diecituaiiieetl CABLE —“‘soauini” 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 
Successors to CALIFORNIA-NEVADA BROKERAGE CO., Ine. 
AGENTS FOR 


Manhattan Nevada Gold Mines Co., Manhattan Cowboy Mining Co. 
Manhattan Express Mining Co., Manhattan Mother Lode Mining Co. 
Consolidated Manhattan Mining Co., Aggie B Mining Co., and others 


OUR SPECIALTIES : aiitcgnanssttan and adjacent districts 
WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST Our Aim: PROFITS FOR CLIENTS 








NOW OFFERING 


Stock in the Bullfrog Fortuna Mining Company 
At 25 Cents a Share 


Company owns PICKUP and BIG CHIEFTAIN claims, lying 
between and adjoining on its respective sides and ends the famous 
Montgomery Shoshone, the Amethyst and the Lucky Jack properties. 

This is not a mere prospect; the Company is actively engaged in 
developing the property. A shaft and winze now down 75 feet; tunnel 
in 166 feet; have already uncovered a 4-foot vein of high-grade ore and 
two smaller ones of an exceedingly rich nature; 40 assays average $43.00. 

Three railroads will be running into Bullfrog within a fortnight. 
This means cheap transportation and supplies, as well as increased mil- 
ling facilities and consequent big returns to investors. 











THE DIRECTORATE: 


Presipent—B. G. TOGNAZZI, Manager Swiss-American Bank. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—H. F. BARBIER, W. K. Vanderslice & Company. 
Secretary—H. G. BEHNEMAN, former cashier Citizens State Bank. 


Drreecrors—L. A. REA, Sullivan-Rea Realty Company; Dr. T. A. ROTTANZI, Ex-chairman 
Finance Committee, Board of Supervisors; T. H. CORCORAN, merchant; L. M. LUCAS, 
Manager Pacific Transfer Company. 


The BULLFROG FORTUNA has all the ear-marks of becoming a 
Great Mine—Property, Location, Directorate and Management. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR PAMPHLET AND SECURE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT ONCE 


Address: ALFRED A. BORLINI & CO., Inc. 


Suite 33, No. 1300 Golden Gate Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 
GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 
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OFFICIAL 
MAPS 
FREE oF FREE 
MANHATTAN 


Round Mountain 
Goldfield 
Tonopah or 
Bullfrog Districts 


Compiled by United re" Deputy Min- 
eral Surveyors from U. S. Government 
Surveys and other Official Documents. 
These maps are brought up to date and is- 
sued every sixty days. They are the best 
ever published. Mailed free upon request. 


Our Weekly Market Letter, which is considered the 
authority on Nevada Mining Securities, will also be 
mailed you free upon request. Our advice on stock 
is based on the actual knowledge of the intrinsic 
value of the Mines. We have an excellent Board of 
Mining Engineers, which gives us the right kind 
of representation in the various mining districts of 
Nevada, many of them Engineers of National repu- 
tation and fully qualified to report upon any mining 
enterprise. 


Our clients who speculate in Mining Stocks will 
be supplied with our private telegraph code upon 
request. 


Brokers’ Special: We also issue weekly a Spe- 
cial Market Letter, exclusively to Brokers. It gives the 
best of real inside information. In order to secure this 
Special Market Letter, Brokers must write upon their 
own letter-heads to receive recognition. 


Manhattan-Goldfield 
Brokerage Co. 


Members of the Goldfield Stock Exchange 
Represented on the San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange Board 


Post Office Drawer 123 


Goldfield, Nevada 














$1500 


A Year for Life 








F you wish to 

save for old 

age or pro- 
vide for healthy 
middle age, you 
can not find a 
more conserva- 
tive or a_ more 
reasonable in- 
vestment than we 
have to offer— 
more rofitable 
than life insur- 
ance—safe as city 
real estate, yet 
not so _ costly— 
better than a 
savings bank, for 
the return is 
greater. 

We have full 
and complete 
literature, show- 
ing conclusive 
facts, logical 
figures and defi- 
nite reference of 
good character, 
proving - beyond 
any doubt that 
our proposition 
is bona ‘fide, cer- 
tain and profit- 
able. Our book- 
lets give “‘reasons,” and those who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and pro- 
tect themselves against the ravages of ‘time, the 
chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill health 
by securing a competent income that will cover all 
necessary living requirements. 

lt is worth your time to ask for our booklets—do 
this to-day in justice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber can never be fully supplied 
—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold 
mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have 
taken years to prove—write for them to-day. 

This company is divided into only 6000. ‘shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Planta- 
tion. Our booklets will prove to you that five shares 
in this investment, paid for at the rate of $25 a 
month, will bring you an average return of 25 per 
cent on your money during the period of seven years 
and an annual income of $1500 for life. This in- 
vestment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future. The man or woman who owns five shares 
in our rubber plantation in tropical Mexico need 
have no fear of old age, no doubts about illness, no 
care nor anxiety for after years—you are safe— 
absolutely and certainly—our booklets will prove 
these statements—write for them to-day. 











Conservative Rubber 
Production Co. 


611 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 
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WINTER SERVICE 1906-07 
TWO = FINE = FAST - TRAINS 


EVERY DAY EAST OVER THE 


SUNSET ROUTE 


THROUGH NEW ORLEANS 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE OBSERVATION PARLORS CAFE 
DINING CARS DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSION SLEEPERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


WINTER MADE SUMMER 


SCENIC COAST LINE 


Road of a 


Thousand 
Wonders 


THROW G 


Orange Groves of Southern California 
Palisades of the Rio Grande i \ 
Cotton Fields of the South re bone 


ums errs 


Personally conducted excursion cars to and from 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Washington in charge of 
competent tourist agents. Connections made at 
New Orleans with all railroad lines and Southem 
Pacific Company's New York - New Orleans 
and New Orleans-Havana Steamship Lines. 


Southern Pacific 
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SNOW 
CYCLONES 








Bright Sunshine and Mild 





Breezes all the time for the 





Visitor and Dweller in the 








Result of Irrigation in Salt River Valley 








S A i T THE HEART OF MARICOPA 
COUNTY, ARIZONA : : : 
Pe Thousands of choice acres that will grow 
vets § RIVER  srccrescusst: 
Hlustrated Booklet to money for the grower. 


Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona. V A L L EY 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona. 
Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 

















e Let us invest your money 

Your Opportunity in Phoenix real estate or 

secure you a home in the 

Salt River valley. We have the richest soil in Arizona. The largest beet 

sugar factory on the Pacific coast. The largest storage reservoir in the world 
now under course of construction. 


Write at once for full information to any of the following members of the Phoenix Real Estate board, Phoenix, 
Anzona: L. J. RICE, E. E. PASCOE, H. J. LATHAM & CO., GREENE & GRIFFIN, J. L. IRVIN, 
J. EARNEST WALKER, W. H. WARD & CO., DWIGHT B. HEARD, PECKA BROTHERS, 
W. J. MURPHY & CO. 











RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 
Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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COLORADO RIVER, NEAR YUMA 


YUMA COUNTY, ARIZONA 


OFFERS unequalled opportunities for home-seekers and investors. The natural home of the orange, lemon, 
fig and grape fruit. Yuma’s vegetables ripen two weeks earlier than elsewhere; her oranges are first in the 
market and highest in price. 100,000 acres of land being brought under the government irrigation system, 
now in course of construction. Buy while it’s low. For printed matter or other information address 


President. Chamber of Commerce or Frank Baxter, Secretary Board of Trade 
YUMA, ARIZONA 
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El Pizmo 
Beach 


One of the links in the chain of 
a Road of a Thousand Wonders 

WE have just issued a beauti- The famous El] Pizmo Beach 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- Auto Speedway 


zine descriptive of farm life in Resort open Winter an d Summer 


CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 








Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 
age. 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE aleaglc basasaae” 
STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA EL PIZMO COMPANY, PIZMO, CAL. 
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THE LAND OF ROMANCE —| 
The Bret Harte Country 


THE LAND OF GOLD— 
The Mother Lode Belt 
THE LAND OF BIG TREES— 
The Calaveras Grove 


THE LAND OF FAIRIES— 


Mercer’s Cave 











The Sierra Railway 


WILL BRING YOU THERE 
For further particulars write to 
S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent, Jamestown, California 





CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance 
entire purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no 
taxes; no interest; 5-acre tracts; level; rich; 
clear; ready to plow; under irrigation; perpet- 
ual water right; immediate possession given; 
particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent 
stamp. STEVINSON COLONY, 703 Van 


FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 


a HOME, Come to 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Ness Avenue, Room 40, San Francisco, Cal. 





Los Angeles, California 








MANUFACTURING 


AND 
TOWN SITES 
ON 
TWO RIVERS 


AND 


TWO RAILROADS 





SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 
DELTA LANDS 


The most productive land in the State. Will produce 400 sacks 


onions, 300 of potatoes, 250 boxes asparagus per acre. Asparagus 
worth $2.50 per box. A Fortune in it. 
Address S. N. Nash, Antioch, California 








CONTRA 





Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at near- 
est point, of San Francisco. 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 





COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 


A County of Homes and Home Markets 


San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 





tL) 
Vv 





The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


O 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
CONTRA GOSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock and Oil drilling scenes 
aretypical of Kern County, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 


















The ITALY OF CALIFORNIA 
GLENN COUNTY 


In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in 
Southern California. Over one-half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in North- 
ern California. The finest lemon- and orange-bearing groves in the State are found among 
those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in the market three 
{ or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable paradise, 
the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, rich domain 
of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, with a popula- 
tion of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is rapidly coming to 
the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County is only eighty miles 
north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, the metropolis of the 
west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial timber. 




















For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thomas Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


peered AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 








IRRIGATED LAND in tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 


SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 
All modern improvements. On main line Southern Pacific Railway. 

SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 
Land level--soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 

i Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 











i scnianin outiiee SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. THIS IS THE PLACE 


( AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 

















SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fi 








BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT °° x icexers 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranyes and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For lertuee information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


: 
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The Winter Seaside Resort 
The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles seuth 
of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A 
paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- 
certs, Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad 
tickets are good for 
a visit to Pacific 
Grove without ex- 
tra charge. 


For literature and infor- 
mation ai 


Board of 
Trade 


Pacific 
Grove 
California 













SUTTER CO., CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 







SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











Pa nae site 










Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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KING EDWARD HOTEL 


Los Angeles, California 
Fifth Street, near Main 


— 









REE 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST 
ASSORTMENT on the COAST 


Everything for the 
Orchard and Garden 


Santa Rosa Plum, Plumcot, 
Paradox and Royal Walnuts 


Burbank’s Four New and Valuable Creations 


We are the sole propagators and disseminators. 
Write for beautifully illustrated pamphlet. 


WRITE TODAY for new descriptive catalogue and price list 
Paid up capital, $200,000.00 
Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 
GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager, 
Box 28, Fresno, California 









New = Absolutely Fire-proof | Central Location 


European plan—$1.00, per day up 
Cafe in connection—superior cuisine 


TOUSLEY COMPANY, Proprietors 

















THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world, with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 





Five Through Cars Daily from the Great Depot. 
at. Sixth and Main 


The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 














Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


Largest. Capital and Surplus and Oldest. Bank in Southern California 


Capital - - . : - $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 1,450,000 
Total Resources, over - : - 18,500,000 


Fourth and Main Streets LOS Angeles, California 
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FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERICA, SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 
IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. Here the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 
surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the Pacific 
are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Forcellati. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any member will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 
pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


rPeVMOTION COMMITTEE 


Se ™ | ©. Bs CAL V#F.0 RN a 
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Send for a Free Copy ot 


Beautiful 





San 
Antonio 


A Profusely Illustrated 
Pamphlet 


Giving a brief account of 
the Commercial and 
Industrial Center of the 


SOUTHWEST 


The Grandest Health Re- 
sort of America. The larg- 
est City in the Wealthiest 
County, in the Greatest 
State, in the Grandest 
Country in the world. 


ADDRESS 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB 


San Antonio, - Texas 
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We are opening up 
the Western side of 
the Great Sacramento Val- 
ley under irrigation for the 
first time. Complete irrigation 
system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento River, by 
right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
IRRIGATION 


DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 
GREATEST VALLEY 


“THE 
SACRAMENTO” 
























LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
western bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 


$OIL—Rich, black sediment—level. without stones or alkali. 


CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in Ca ift rnia. 







p ‘ IRRIGATION—Free water rights from our complete irrigation 
eee oe system now in operation; most abund and depend 
after March Ist. able in United States. 





INVESTIGATE 







CROPS——Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of che 
temperate zone yields enormous returns. 





MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 






















For information and descriptive literature, 
write or call on TRANSPORTATION—Rail and steamboat to the State Capitol, 


= at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 


F.E. ROBINSON & CO. Cc. M. WOOSTER CO. PRICES—10-, 20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 
216 Pacific Electric Bidg. 1666 O'Farrell Street per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
Los Angeles California San Francisco, California five years. 




















“Fly Away” 


from the Easts chilling blasts of snow and ice, and enjoy Health, Pleasure and 
Profit under the beautiful skies of the Santa Clara Valley 


at MOUNTAIN VIEW 


A city of homes. A city of manufactories. In the heart of the Santa Clara County fruit belt. 


39 miles from San Francisco Write for free Booklet of 
12 miles from San Jose ° 
6 miles from Stanford University Mountain View Board of Trade 


New home of the Santa Clara College Mountain View, Santa Clara County, California 























5 FREE 8 
CALIFO 


Intensely interesting. All about the enormous 
profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, $150 on 
grapes, $100 on alfalfa. Dairying and stock 
raising are extremely profitable. Grain and 
vegetable products pay $80 to $200. Booklets 
give facts and figures that are indisputable evi- 
dence of the vast superiority of California 
farms. 20 acres will pay more than a 160-acre 
Eastern farm. Get the absolute, vital facts and 





OoOoOK 
SEND YOUR NAME “RR 


for free illustrated booklet 
About California 


which is worth $4000.00 to any home- 
seeker. Address Home Extension 





Committ ee, 174 Chamber of Com- Seure om, Son = secure he — — —— 
. e and delightful home in this land of plenty an 
merce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. comfort, at small cost. Write to-day. 
California Farmland Company 
; 73 Grosse Bupc. Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of 
Ancient Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this 
country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming 
Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER 
OF HEALING. Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 


tials i a haeliiall “ 
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INVESTIGATE SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


Where soil and climatic conditions combine to make agriculture, in all its branches, so profit- 
able that this country is to-day attracting the attention of the world. This is where the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s IMMENSE IRRIGATION SYSTEM Is located 
THE LARGEST SINGLE IRRIGATION SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 





Consisting of over 3,000,000 Acres of rich, virgin land. An areaas large as the State of Connecticut 
and containing over 2,500 miles of irrigating Canals and Ditches. THINK OF IT! THIS SINGLE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC IRRIGATION SYSTEM HAS MORE ACRES OF IRRIGATED LAND AND MORE MILES OF CANALS AND DITCHES THAN 
THE 14 IRRIGATION SYSTEMS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


i) 











DO THEY LOOK HUNGRY? 


A sample of the land before being taken for irrigation purposes and what it has been used for in the 


past. Remember, in this Irrigation System, an unlimited supply of water costs only 50c per acre per year. 
IRRIGATED LAND, $25 PER ACRE 
NON-IRRIGATED LAND, $15 PER ACRE 


TERMS :—One-fourth cash and balance in five yearly payments at 6 per cent interest. Title 
to both land and water is direct from the Canadian Government. Good climate, markets, 
schools and churches. NOW is the time to go up to locate. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO DEPARTMENT ‘‘C’’ 


FERRIER-BROCK CoO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


J. E- GREEN, Manager Ganadlan Land Department BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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‘BIG PROFITS FOR YOU 


Early Oranges and Grapes Command Highest Prices 
Crops From Earlimart Farms Are the First on the Market 


Earlimart Farms include the choicest 
locations in the world-famous valley of 
fruit gardens—the San Joaquin. Oranges 
1ipen here six weeks earlier than in the 
southern sections of California. It is an 
actual fact that orange growers make 
from $300.00 to $400.00 per acre on their 
yearly crops. Wine grapes will pay from 
y $100.00 to $175.00 per acre. Seedless 

& AY gat i} Sultanas will pay even greater profits, 

- —— and raisins will bring in from $80.00 to 

$100.00 per acre. All semi-tropical products grow here in luxuriance. Peaches, 
pears, apricots, plums, grapes, oranges, lemons, grape fruit, as well as the rarer 
products of the soil. A veritable mine of sure profits in 10, 20 and 40 acre farms. 


The farmer at Earlimart has practically no limit to the kind or class of crop he can raise and raise right. 


Choice Farms $50 to $60 per Acre==-Easy Payments 


Write toeday for our Booklet D, maps, etc. You can make no mistake by buying here. 


California Irrigated Farms Co. 


525 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 











IRRIGATED FARMS 








We have from five acres and upwards. 
Property situated in the Counties of 
Fresno and Merced. Our terms will 
suit the proper parties : : : : 








MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, MERCED COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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‘“*“One of the Strangest Sights in America’’ 


HE OSTRICH enjoys the distinction of being the largest and most valuable of the 
feathered tribe. From the ground to the highest point of the back is a distance of 
from four to four and one-half feet, while the entire measurement to the top of the head 
is from seven to eight feet, with a capability of reaching to a height of ten feet when a 

tempting orange is placed in view. In general appearance, the ostrich is an ungainly bird and 
awkward to the extent of being amusing. Perched upon two strong, bare legs and thighs is the 
football body with the rudimentary wings. The long, bare neck extends upwards of three and 
one-half feet and terminates in a small, flat head with two large eyes and a short, wide beak. His 
strides, when running, are about twenty-two feet, and he can easily outdistance the swiftest horse. 
Che above is an extract from our new catalogue which is a com- 
plete history of Ostrich Farming in America. Sent free on request. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


POST OFFICE BOX 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


A <— Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


Offers some of the best land in California. 
-* located in Kings and Fresno Counties on 
e 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


It is an ideal place fora home. We have placed 
settlers on these lands, who are making money in 
Dairying, General Farming, Fruit Growing and Poultry. 
You can buy 10 acres or more at $40.00 per acre. 
The terms are exceptionally easy. 




































LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


135 SOUTH BROADWA LATON, FRESNO COUNTY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 





2. PROSPECTS—Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 


3. OPPORTUNITIES—Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. 
4, LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


5. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 





Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











North of Bay Counties Association 


An Association of all the Promotion Organi- 





zations of 
Sonoma The Garden -- 


Lake Spot of 
Mendocino The World 








arin 
emcee ll NR 
The choice part of California where everything “~ “ -— 
grows luxuriantly without irrigation 


Correspondence invited. Questions cheerfully answered. Literature of any or all parts of section furnished 


Latineeaies Robert Newton Lynch, 


222 South Spring Street 
SECRETARY 
Francis Hope, Representative PETALUMA, - CALIFORNIA 
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THE LARGEST STONE BRIDGE WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


The County of Stone Bridges 


OR years Napa County has built only cut stone bridges. To-day it is doubted if any 

county in the West has so many of these solid and ornamental improvements. Their 

solidity is but an evidence of the safe and sure basis of Napa County's extremely varied and 

profitable industries: Many large manufacturing plants constantly needing more workers; grape 

growing at large profits per acre; fruits of nearly all kinds. Chickens, cattle raising and general , 

farming all flourish in this favored spot of California. Not a general crop failure since the first 
settler came here—about 1849. Always plenty of water 


It’s a Land Beautiful to Look Upon and Good to Live In 


ON TIDE WATER 
46 MILES NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO FACTORIES SPECIALLY ENCOURAGED 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 

















THE NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NAPA 
THE ST. HELENA BOARD OF TRADE, ST. HELENA 
THE CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALISTOGA 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 
Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
alifornia 





OR 


Information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 

































At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 
and garden land in all California. 


the best and 
cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at ~ door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy = acres of garden soil for 

$250 iden and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. Two crops will 
pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. C. M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O°Farell St., San Francisco 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 















MASTICK PARK, SITUATED IN ALAMEDA, THE HOME CITY. ONLY FIVE MINUTES FROM OAKLAND. 

















BERKELEY z 


MASTICK 
‘ PARK 

iy STATION. 
\ 28 MINUTES 
\ » FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
ee ee 
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WRITE US FOR PRICES AND TERMS. BARKER & ADAMS, 1395 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 















Miramonte Park 


(Mountain View) 


THE “CLOSE IN” RESIDENCE 
Suburb of Los Angeles, California 
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Street at Miramonte, showing character of houses and improvements, full grown trees and beautiful mountain view 


400 YARDS FROM THE CITY LIMITS 


Beginning just 400 yards from the city limits, Miramonte is 3 blocks wide and 
extends for 34 of a mile along the celebrated Huntington Electric Railway System to 
the beaches, which affords frequent cars, 12 minutes running time and 5-cent car fare 
to the center of the new shopping district and to the main business thoroughfare of 
Los Angeles. 


RAPID GROWTH—BEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Miramonte is the southern gateway to Los Angeles and is a natural growth. The 
city limits could not stop the city’s growth to the south. The demand for medium 
priced lots could not be supplied inside the boundary, so the people went outside and 
built up Miramonte. More than 2% of the entire tract has been sold out. 

Miramonte has wide streets and cement walks, heavy curbs, ornamental trees, large 
fruit trees, beautiful view of the mountains, its own water supply, telephones, electric 
lights, fertile soil, good drainage, building restrictions, postoffice, stores, church (not 
completed), large lots and alleys. 


YOU CAN BUY A LOT BY MAIL 


Lots average 50 x 144 feet to a 12-foot alley. 

Prices, $650 to $1200. ‘Terms 10 per cent of purchase price down, and $15 a month payments, 6 per cent 
interest on deferred payments; or, a discount of 10 per cent allowed for ‘‘all cash.” 

Parties desiring to secure a lot now should send a certified check, draft or money order for $25 to apply 
on the first payment and have a lot reserved subject to approval. The best possible selection will be made, and 
sixty days’ time will be allowed for further investigation and to complete the transaction. The entire $25 will 
be returned if the purchase is not completed. 

Miramonte values are advancing steadily and a large profit can be realized next fall if you do not wish to 
build and live on the lot. 

Miramonte is a SURE MONEY-MAKER because of its desirability. 


on} RUFUS P. SPALDING, OWNER 


WRITE FOR “ 
BOOKLET 234 HERMAN W. HELLMAN BUILDING CORNER 4th and SPRING STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 

















THROUGH PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SLEEPERS 
TO FORT WORTH, DALLAS AND ALL INTERME- 
DIATE POINTS, INCLUDING ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA, 
SHREVEPORT, MEMPHIS AND KANSAS CITY =. 2: 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


W. S. St. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 16, FLOOD BUILDING 

ST. Louis, MO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








st 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all thelatest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OB 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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To Earn 
MORE’ 


It isn’t a question alone of whether you 
want a better salary—it’s a hard condition 


of life that you must face to protect 
yourself and those dependent upon you. 
Earning more means holding a better 
position—independence, happiness and 
a chance to provide for the future. 
You can’t stand stili—if you don’t 
want to go backward, you must go for- 
ward—that is, you've got to earn more. 
Thousands upon thousands who once 
held low, poorly paid positions now earn 
high salaries as a result of letting the 
International Correspondence Schools 
show them how to accomplish the change. 
During December, 1906, 320 students vol- 
untarily reported an increase in salary and e e 
position as the direct result of I. C. S. Here 18 a List of 


training. 


HOW TO Do IT. Good Positions 


Simply select from the list the kind of ag oe = aoe ee a —_ = Ther. 
occupation you prefer, writing a postal e International Correspondence Schools, Box, So! 
Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill i 
card to the INTERNATIONAL CORRES- at a good salary. 
PONDENCE SCHOOLS, asking how you can B iia dia ieee : 
become a success in that position. By ha eeadlacgypeaasadnaaalh +t ctl sth 
return mail you will receive books, liter- | aensrepe ol Setar tery ee 
ature, and helpful advice that will sur- Advertisement Writer Mechan. Engineer 
prise you. = —— Writer sueveret 5 
< in rimmer tationary Engineer 
Write the postal card to-day. INTER- Commameiak Con Civil Ensinesr 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Illustrator Building Contractor 


Box 851, Scranton, Pa. Civil Service Architect’] Draftsman 
- Chemist Architect i 
You've got to earn more money. Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
ectrician ridge Engineer 
The I. C. S. will help you. Elec. Engineer Mining Engincer 


Will you fake the start to-day? Mechanical Draftsman 
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To Chicago and the East 


Take the Electric Lighted 


Overland Limited 


The fastest, most complete and best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via The Chicago, Union Pacific ©, North-Western Line, the most direct 
route, less than three days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All the 
provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are included in 
its equipment. 

New Pullman sleeping cars that provide standard sections, priva*= com- 
partments, and drawing room, a splendid dining car service and cornposite 
observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, library and handsome obser": a- 
tion parlor, complete the equipment of the most luxurious train in the world. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Los Angeles, San Francisco and other California points, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Choice of routes via the direct line through Ogden and Cheyenne or 
via Salt Lake City and Denver. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 
R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, R. V. HOLDER, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast. Gen’I Agent, C. & N.-W. R. Gen’I Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
C. & N.-W. Ry, 878 Market St. 605 South Spring St. 153 Third St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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DESERT FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING ARE 
NOT ALL SO MAJESTIC AS THE SPIKES OF THE YUCCA 
WHICH MAY SOON BE SEEN IN ALL THEIR BEAUTY ON 


THE SALT LAKE ROUTE 


WHICH THE SAME IS 


A POPULAR LINE OF TRAVEL 
BETWEEN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA AND ALL THE EAST 








WITH ITS OILED-DUSTLESS ROADBED, EXCELLENT 

TRAIN SERVICE AND BEAUTIFUL SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 

IN CONNECTION WITH UNION PACIFIC AND NORTH 
WESTERN LINES, 'TIS THE WAY OF 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED---SOLID TO CHICAGO 


ABOUT WHICH FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM 
ANY TICKET AGENT, OR FROM FRED A. WANN 
GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, OR T. C. PECK, ASST. 
GENERAL PASS. AGENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

















Tonopah & Goldfield 


Railroad Company 
NEVADA 


THE RADIATING CENTER FOR THE WORLD’S WONDER OF 
SOUTHERN NEVADA’S NEW GOLD MINING EXCITEMENT 





NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 
Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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“SOME DAY THE SHORE FINDS US AGAIN, AND WE LAND, THE FAIR 
VOYAGE OVER, ON COASTS THAT HAVE NOT BEEN SOUGHT, ONLY 
BECKONED, AND THAT HAVE COME AT THE SIGNAL.”’ 


THIS IS A QUOTATION FROM A MOST INTERESTING AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


“A HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA” 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, AN ABSORBING STORY OF THE PLEASURES AFFORDED BY 
A TRIP ON ONE OF THE NEW 10,000-TON, 16-KNOT STEAMSHIPS OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES 


PLYING BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


THROUGH RATES TO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW AND 
OLD MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND WASHINGTON, IN CONNECTION 
WITH RAIL LINES. S@ BERTH AND MEALS ON STEAMER INCLUDED IN RATE 
L. H. NUTTING F. E. BATTURS 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT | SOUTHERN PASSENGER AGENT 
349 BROADWAY NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK CITY LOUISIANA 


Note.— Send 10 cents in postage to Advertising Department, Southern Pacific, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City (mentioning Sunset MacazineE) for copy of book, “A HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA.” 
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in crossing the continent you should 
. consider with what ease, comfort and | 

"pleasure the trip canbe made. .=-.—~—™ 
~ {tis really a pleasure to make the j our-- 
ney—and one to anticipate with delight—_ 
when you select the “Scenic Route”  \ 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad © ss! 


through Colorado, Utah and the .- 
world-famed points of interest. 
A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN. te 
YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 3 
Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars through without change between OS Oy 


San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louls, Kansas City and Omaha. 
Personally Conducted Excursions. 






















ge > WRITE FOR nails Th 
'W. J, Shotwell, General’ haa 
2G ERSTST-SAN FRANCISCO, 


















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST i. 1G AGO, MINNE 
Through Standard a Tourist Sleepers AND SI. PAUL. 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 








Cheap Freight Rates 
To and From Pacific Coast, 


We have special arrangements for transporting 
household goods to and from all points in Califor- 


nia, Oregon and Washington at reduced rates. No TT 
change of cars, therefore no breakage—quick serv- 
ice—no delays. For particulars, address 


sien Nisiiie Seieneiinn Oe. TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ak. tees die ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 





ep Lt Or | a a 
ST IS, MO. . . i005 Carleton Building : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 6 East Street | Tickets and other a < of its own 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. N09 & 110 A Raced Block 











|_A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the Steamers of the 


Pacific Mail 
Occidental and Oriental 
and Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Steamship Companies 


“THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE” 





FLEET 

MONGOLIA, (le oe 27,000 tons 
MANCHURIA, twin screw............. 27,000 tons 
KOREA, ec es 18,000 tons 
SIBERIA Tec, a tS 18,000 tone 
CLES) eS Sone eT 10,200 tons 

COC Gs Ses eee 9,500 tons 

SOD RAINS cis, aisjeis bin «\ alerein'e 9,000 tons 
AMERICA MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 
HONG KONG MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 
NIPPON MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 


** If you’ve ’eard the East, 
a-calling, why 
You won’t. ’eed nothin’ else.” 
—Kipling 


OFFICE: 
Mail Dock, San Francisco, California 


New York Office: L.H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’] Western Agt., 120 Jackson Blvd. 
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Rock Island Low Rates 
to Pacific Coast 


One-way, second-class from Chicago; 
$30 from St. Louis; $25 from Missouri 
River, daily from March 1, to April 30,’07 





GOOD IN PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING 
CARS ON PAYMENT OF BERTH RATE 











HESE rates apply to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
T and San Diego, California, and to Phoenix, Arizona. 
Similar reductions to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Helena, Butte, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Mexico 
City and El Paso. Correspondingly low rates from all 
other eastern and southern points. Certain stop-over 


THE ROCK ISLAND 


runs Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars daily to the 
Pacific Coast over two superb routes: Southern 
via El Paso and through New Mexico---Scenic, via 
Colorado and Salt Lake City. 


privileges. 


; Our illustrated folder ‘‘Across the Continent in a Tourist 
Sleeping Car’’ contains just the information you want. Sent 
on request and all questions promptly answered. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER ROCK ISLAND LINES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 3 
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There is one great popular Alkaline Dentifrice known in 
all parts of the world and used by discriminating people 





PURE AND FRAGRANT. 
It makes strong, healthy gums and beautiful teeth, that guard you against 
many of the ills that come from improper digestion. 


For best results, use the Sozodont Liquid at night, before retiring, and the Sozodont 
Tooth Powder or Sozodont Tooth Paste in the morning, upon arising. 
Remember Sozodont is Alkaline. We condemn the use of Acid and gritty dentifrices. 


At Every First Class Toilet Counter in the World 
2 Hall & Ruckel, New York City 











IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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The City of Opportunity 


TO-DAY 


Is the Pacific Coast City having a water frontage of fifteen miles, 

situated on the Continental side of the Bay of San Francisco, w wean 

three Trans- Continental railroads terminate, and wher pol 
by rail and water are united. That city is itdietticnaiic 


SCENE AT LONG WHARF, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Oakland, California is the Record City of the United States in increase in 

pulation and manufacturing importance within five years. * Write to-day 
ie free illustrated literature of Oakle land and Alameda County, to 


Secretary Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
Oakland, California 
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